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THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF GODEYS 


Ready January 15th 


WILL CONTAIN A COMPLETE NOVEL 


That Man and This Woman 


By [Margaret Lee 


The Complete Novels which have appeared in 


GODEYS MAGAZINE 


may be had of your Newsdealer, or will be mailed to any 
address in the United States, Canada or Mexico, on receipt 
of 25 cents each. 

THEY ARE ALL SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


MAM’SELLE PAGANINI, By FRANKLYN W. LEE 
LOVE CONQUERS, By THroporA B. WILSON 
THE FLOWER OF GALA WATER, By AMELIA E. Barr 
THE REAL TOM BROWNSON, By SOPHIE FRANCES BAKER 
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A STRANGE, SAD COMEDY, By Mo.ty ELLiot SEAWELL 
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with beautifully illuminated 
covers, will be sent without 
extra charge to all our subscribers. 
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money, the publishers 


“The New Pelerson Magazine 


Have reduced the price to $1.00 per year; 10 cents per copy. 
The Magazine has taken front rank among the literary 
periodicals, and only a large circulation admits of its being 
offered at this extraordinary price. 








O give the best literature 
, for the least possible P 
- ° fo) 


Some of Our Contributors: Some of Our Contributors: 


M. G. McClelland Edgar Fawcett 
Alice Maude Ewell Ella Higginson 
Florence Earle Coates Rachel Carew 
Robt. ¢. VY. Meyers Duffield Osborne 
Thos. Nelson Page Minot J. Savage 


Howard Seely i Gertrude Atherton 


Julian Hawthorne Octave Thanet 


and about forty more of the most popular writers of the day, 
whose names are a guarantee that the literary character of 
the Magazine will be of a high order, fully equal to any 
of the higher-priced monthlies. 

The reduction of price does not mean a corresponding 
reduction in merit. The present high standard of the 
Magazine, so universally commended by the press of the 
country, will be fully maintained. New features will be 
added from time to time, as also new contributors of note. 

Send in your order for a year’s subscription, it will 
prove a first-class investmert. 

Club terms and premium offers sent on application. 

Sample copy, 5 cents. 


ADDRESS 


eg) Mama aa [67 0 








PHILADELPHIA 
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Fortunes in Chicago Real Estate. 





HE World’s Fair has placed Chicago real estate at the top of American securities, Waves of speculation 
ay spread over the country periodically—some say about every seven years, ‘These waves hereafter will 
have little effect upon Chicago real estate. From many important circumstances it has become a staple, 
and will evermore remain such. We, of the east, have come to regard ourselves as the manufacturers for 
America, So strong has this conviction become, that for a long time we resented any inference to the contrary. 
Recent developments, however, in and around Chicago, go to show to us and to the world that the east no longer 
holds the key to the manufacturing interests of America, It has gradually been wrested from us, and now is 
located certainly in and around Chicago. The hardy spirit of western pioneering has done its work well, and its 
vanguards of civilization and progress have learned the secret of outrivaling their rivals in this line, by availing 
themselves of the cheapest transportation, cheapest fuel and cheapest labor, 

The cramped condition of the manufacturing establishments in Chicago has, during the past two years, led 
the proprietors to seek more extended accommodations in the outskirts of the City of Chicago. Behind this 
necessary move there was constructed by Drexel, Morgan & Co,, what is known as the Belt Railroad System, 
beginning at a point forty miles north of Chicago on the lake front, and curving in a beautiful are along the 
western side of the city at a distance of from five to forty miles, and again touching the lake shore about forty 
miles south of Chicago proper. Simultaneous with the construction of this road, the manufacturing city of 
Chicago Heights was established. This new city is located about seven miles south of the city limits of Chicago, 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, the Michigan Central and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Belt Line. 

The founders of Chicago Heights are the men who, in a large measure, have been important factors in the 
growth and development of Chicago, and the success of the World’s Fair. Among the members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association are E, S$, Dreyer, Banker; Chas, L. Hutchinson, President Corn Exchange Bank ; 
D. B. Lyman, President Chicago Title & Trust Co.; C. H, Wacker, Vice-President Chicago Title & Trust Co., 
also Director of the Northern Trust Co.; Wasmansdorf & Heineman, Bankers ; Adolph Loeb, Banker ; Leo Fox, ; 
Vice-President International Bank ; H. E. Smeiding, Capitalist ; Andrew C. Lausten, of the Linseed Oil Trust ; 
Juergens & Anderson, Wholesale Diamond Merchants ; Lackner & Butz, Attorneys-at-Law ; John & Michael 
Cudahy, Packers ; Dolese & Shepard, Contractors ; and thirty others of like prominence and character, 

These gentlemen, having contributed such an important part to the growth of Chicago proper, have, by 
the very nature of their experience and insight into the situation, become qualified to act ably in the sense of 
mentors to those who desire to invest in Chicago real estate. Their names and reputation are a guarantee that 
those who follow them in such investments will make money. These gentlemen are all members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association, and this, in a large measure, explains the unprecedented success of Chicago Heights 
as a manufacturing city. 

This remarkable town is only in its second year of existence, At present it has seventeen manufacturing 
establishments in successful operation, and a population of more than five thousand. The Belt line, as before 
suggested, places Chicago Heights in touch with the thirty-eight lines of railroad that centre at Chicago, and 
Chicago rates are guaranteed to and from all points. 

The Chicago Heights Land Association has recently placed a large number of choice business and residence 
lots on the market, and sales are progressing rapidly, Only a few years ago property in Chicago was purchased 
at merely nominal figures. Now, such property is worth from $5,000 to $7,000 per front foot. In this way many 
people in the east laid the foundation for immense fortunes by investing in Chicago real estate. Such opportuni- 
ties are now offered to those who will invest in property at Chicago Heights. It can now be had at a merely 
nominal figure. ~ Owing to the situation of the city, and the fact that it is well capacitated to solve the question of 
manufacturing at a minimum cost, its future is not less promising than that of the city of Chicago was thirty or 
forty years ago. 

Considering the schemes constantly emanating from the great western metropolis, and the liability of 
outside investors being misled, we take pleasure in calling attention to the above concern, and recommend those 
who contemplate investing in Chicago, to open up correspondence with the 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION, 


whose main offices are in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 
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ANTHONY KENT, ter ar citances stoxes WAYNE. 


Prize Story in Holiday Number (10) Tales From Town Topics just out. 
This great number also contains 40 other good Stories, Sketches, Poems, Burlesques, etc. All book and newsdealers throughout 
North America, or send price, 50 cents, to TOWN TOPICS, 21 West 23p Sr., N. Y. 
N, B.—Critics agree that ** Anthony Kent” is the strongest and most intensely interesting of this remarkable series of prize stories, 


Do You Want this Book FREE? 


If so send 


$1.00 Regular Price of Three Months’ Trial Subscription to 


TOWN TOPICS 4 aetiaed wae Journals 


will be sent regularly for the next quarter year and COPY OF TALES post-paid FREE. Or Send 
$5.00 Regular Club Price of 


Town Topics and Tales From Town Topics 


for One Year, and you will get this number (10) of ‘* Tales’’ free and the four following regular numbers with 
the Weekly Town Topics for the period of one year. 


Liat 





$6.50 Good Value for $5.00. Fair Enough. 


(" Have you read TANIS, THE SANG-DIGGER, by Amélie Rives, The entire press of the country concedes this to be her 
strongest work, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50, post-paid. 


For any of the above remit in check, money order, postal note, etc., to 


TOWN TOPICS, = 21 West 23d St., N. Y. 





DO YOU RAISE 

> e 9 
PRETTY Fr uits$ 
Flowers? 


CHRISTMAS GIFT Vegetables? 


HOW TO MAKE THEM. Do you own Land? 


Thousands of people are beginning to think what IF SO, IT WILL 
to make for Christmas Gifts, and to such we will _ : ‘ 
send free a beautiful 80-page book containing over id AY To take a paper that gives its 
100 illustrations and instructions for making 50 entire attention to gardening, 
useful and ornamental articles, suitable for those YO es Mage en Doe yas nt 

ishing ake ine “Nsive 2» s é ’ ’ na 
wishing to make inexpensive, yet er and vegetable raising, and 

s 2 W e L thus secure the invaluable 
a f ne X mas C ifts help, and the best information 
given in the clearest manner, so that the veriest 


, ise se oroughly understand. 
Tue INLAND isa charming illustrated paper, and novice can thoroughly erstand 


will interest every member of the family. It is 
now taken in over 40,000 homes, and to introduce OUR INQUIRY DEPARTMENT (a Free Bureau 
this splendid pa yer into 20,000 new homes at once, of Information) open to all subscribers. 
we make the following great offer : 


Although the regular subscription price is 50 
cents, we will send Tue INLAND a whole year for 
only 30 cents, and in addition to this valuable offer 
will give one of these useful books 


r iW E e (FULLY ILLUSTRATED) 
* 


TELL And more. It has a staff of special- 
Every home wants the paper. Every person ists in all the branches of horticul- 
the 


needs the book. Send 15 two-cent stamps to-day, ALL ture, devoted to its service, and it 
and get them both. is impossible for any one interested 


THIS to consult its pages without gather 
ing knowledge ten-fold worth its 


THE INLAND, cost. 201.00 2 yer for 24 numbers. Sample 
" y free. ress 
St. Louis, Mo. prea 4 


AMERICAN GARDENING, 170 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Agents Send for Special Rates. 
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, is situated on the summit of Dutchess 


County, 90 miles from New York. It is a rolling 
County, which in depth and beauty of landscape and fine 
roads resembles the best English country. The scenery 
is enhanced by a background of mountains in places 120 
miles distant—elevation 1,000 feet—gravel soil—air dry and 
invigorating. 

Halcyon Hall is conceded to be the most beautiful 
Hotel in the world. To visit it is to be charmed. A 
week's sojourn is an education in Art. Royal Russian 
Court Orchestra three times daily. House closed for this 
year December 5th. Reopens for the season on or about 


April Ist, 1894. 
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THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES 


LEAD ALL OTHERS, 
THEY MAKE THE BEST HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


THE PANSY 


is an illustrated magazine devoted to the dest interests of young people from eight to fifteen. 
It is published in the approved magazine form, lacking none of the bright and wholesome elements that 
have always characterized this young folks’ magazine as the household standard. The Christian Endeavor work 


has a new and special department. 
The Pansy Reading Circle, Pansy’s serial story, Margaret Sidney's Discovery Papers, all have a distinct value 


in school work and home education. 
Other departments of the magazine are to be broadened and enlarged. One is the department of 


**Athietics,” and ‘‘ Indoor Games in the Family Circle,” showing how best the young people can amuse them- 
selves, and also gain strength by a reasonable amount of athletic recreation. Mr. A. Alonzo Stagg, the 


famous yale pitcher, will contribute an early paper, to be followed by other experts. 
$1.00 a year; 10 cents a number. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 
This popular illustrated magazine has long been known as ¢he best magazine for beginners in reading. 
«A DOZEN GOOD TIMES,”’ 


by the Author of ‘‘ Lady Gay,” will tell about some exceptionally bright, 
merry children. Margaret Johnson will make the charming pictures. 

Clinton Scollard will contribute verses, for home reading and to *‘ speak ” 
in school, 

Greta Bryar will tell about Electricity. 

Fannie A. Deane will describe Natural History wonders. 


OUR KINDERGARTEN. 

A new Department (six to eight pages each month) under the care of 
Miss Sara E, Wiltse, the well-known kindergarten authority, will be intro- 
duced. This department of our magazine is forthe children. The best-known 
workers and writers of the kindergarten field will help. oe 


Every mother and teacher will appreciate its helpfulness and value. 
$1.00 a year; 10 cents a number. 


BABYLAND. 


THE BABIES’ OWN MACAZINE. DAINTY, BRIGHT AND WINNING. 
Merry jingles, gay little stories, pictures in plenty. 
A charming little serial, in picture and story, will be contributed by 
Margaret Johnson, and entitled 


THE MAGIC CHEST. 


During 1894 there will be given to all subscribers 


Four Beautiful Full-page Colored Plates: 
The Christ Child, 
The First Bluebird, 
Our Baby’s Fourth of July, 
The Thanksgiving Story. 

The color work will be very fine—(each picture done in eight colors). 
The pictures will be handsome enough to frame and will be especially 
suitable for the children’s room. 

Price 50 cents a year; 5 cents a number. 
Sample back numbers and Premium List free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 














Send for § New Holiday Catalogue, New Sunday-School Catalogue, } either, or all 
Book Catalogues |New Complete Catalogue, |= |New Educational Catalogue, { _ mailed free. 





T HINK IT OV E R If you want to know all about the $4,000 to 

¢ be distributed among 400 readers—all about 

the generous CASH COMMISSIONS paid to boys and girls—all about earning 

Bicycles, Guns, Watches, Books, etc., send for PREMIUM LIST and particulars to 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 
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Practically your choice of any 
American periodical FREE. 


We have carefully investigated the offer made below by the Codey Publish- 
ing Co. and have taken advantage of it ourselves. We believe it to be absolutely 
trustworthy in every particular. 





Pres't.Lincoln at'l Bank N.Y. 
ond Ex Post Master General U.S.A. 
Ex Post Master New York City. 


We Will Present You 


with aQone years fully paid subscription to ANY ONE} 
thefollowing Magazines or Periodicals: 


IMI§ UNPARALLELED OFFER 
v LITERALLY MEANS THAT YOU 

Hee eceive two periodicals for the regular price of One 
as [ollows: Bs 





. 

. 

4 

$ Gopey’s & SCRIBNER’S. Regular price of both is $6.00. You receive both by sending $3.00 toGodey’s, N.Y, 
‘ “s ‘* LIPPINCOTT’S. - 6.00. “ ~ 3,00 * “6 
‘ . “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS. “ 5.50. “ “ 3.00 “ “ 
‘ “ ‘© PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. is 4.00. - 300 . * “ 
. “ ‘© GooD HousEKEEPING, * 5-00, oe ¢ ro ia “ 
; “ ‘© DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, 46 5-00. te - 3.00 * “ 
‘ - ** THE COSMOPOLITAN. we 4.50. ee Y 300. *¢ “ 
; ‘“ *“New York LEDGER. “ 5.00, “ 6 3.00 ‘ “ 


: “ ‘* SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMEs. s 4.50. “ “ 3.00 *¢ “ 
> “ ‘* LIFE. =; 8.00. we - 5.00 ¢ “ 
“ «¢ JUDGE. i 8.00. oe = 5.00 «8 “ 
; «PUCK, “ 8.00. ss “ §.00 * “ 
‘ ¢ “ NorTH Am. REVIEW. - 8.00. ws “5 5.00 +8 “ 
: “ “ THE CENTURY. - 7-00, “ = 4:00 * “ 
; “ « HARPER’S BAZAAR. “ 7.00. “ “ 4.00 « “ 
. “ ‘© HARPER’S MAGAZINE, “ 7.00. “ “s 4.00 «& “ 
ee ‘* FRANK LESLIE’SILL’D WEEKLY. ‘ 7.00, os 9 4.00 § “ 
; The above combinations are merely suggestions, If you prefer to couple Godey’s with any other 
; periodical we will furnish rates corresponding to ~ Rage onany American publication desired. 
$ Thisis not an ordinary clubbing proposition. Terms like these were never offered before ; and cannot 
. 
» be had elsewhere, P 
4 “Gopney’s MaGazineE in its latest number just received will compare favorably with any similar publi- 
ec: tion on either side of the water. The illustrations are superb, and the letter press is perfect. Its contribu- 
p ca : } 
» tions are selected with great care and judgment. Itis truly an educator while always entertaining, The 
> lithographic portraits of eminent society ladies are as perfect as the most exquisite water colors. Their com- 
4 plete novels in every issue invariably furnish delightful reading.”"—N,Y. Mail and Express 
4 A limitd cer a specimen copies of Godey’s Magazine free on application, or purchase a copy from 
5 a Reeree MOREE fe ps an Sire ge coe Si aa gE seen eed 
» @ap Special Limited Offer to readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. The regular cash yearly 
>! subscription price of GODEY’s MAGazinE, THE LapiEs’ Home JouRNAL and THE DELINEATOR 
> | (Butterick’s combined is $5.00. If you will send at once $3.00 to Godey’s Magazine, 21 Park 
}| Row, NewYork, we will forward GopEy’s MAGAziNE for one entire year (12 months) from date of re- 
ceiving subscription, and one whole year (12 months each) of THE LApies’ Home JOURNAL and THE 
DELINEATOR (Butterick’s). : , 
. Above offer good only when remittances are sent, direct to 


Godey Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York. 


NOTE—Remit to Godey’s, by Postal Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


0444444646444 DAA, 4.44.44. 
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THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THE LEADING 


HIGH GRADE MUSIC SCHOOL OF AMERICA, 


The Educational management of the College is under the control of the heads of the several departments, all of whom are 


specialists of the highest rank. 


Dubey Buck, President, directs the department of Conducting and Interpretation, also Oratorio, 
Mr, Avsert Ross Parsons, Vice-President, the department of Pianoforte. 

Mr. Hexsert W. GREENE (Founder of the Coilege), the department of Voice. 

Mr. Harry Rowe Sue vey, the department of ‘Theory and Counterpoint. 

Mr. R. HuntinGvon Woopman, the department of Organ. 

Mr. CuirForpD Scumip?, the department of Orchestra, 


Other eminent and successful members of the faculty are H. R. 


Palmer, Henry G. Hanchett, M.D., Mr. Alfred Ayres, 


R.Melvin Davenport, H. ‘I’, Staats, Miss Etelka Utassi, Miss Caia Aarup, Sigmon M. Stern, Anna Warren Story and others, 


Examiners for Pianoforte Teachers’ Certificates, 
Examiners for ‘Teachers’ Certificates in Voice. 


The Residence Department is open for the accommodation of out-of-town students. 
Send for circular. 


number of Scholarships always held in reserve for talented pupils. 


William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., and Albert Ross Parsons, A.C,M. 
Gotlieb Federline and Herbert W. Greene, 


A limited 


Pupils received at any time. 


Address H. W. GREENE, Sec’y, 21 East 14th Street. 





Eastman Business College. 


Open all the year. A live school for the training of live business 
men, ‘Thorough instruction in Book-keeping, Banking, Commer- 
cial Law, Penmanship, Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc. Tele- 
graphing, Stenography, ‘l'ypewriting, etc. ‘lerms reasonable. 

CaRRINGION Gaines, President, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby, B.A., 


ovened her spacious and inviting residence, 160 Joralemon Street, 
Brooklyn, September 28, 1893, for the reception of Young 
Ladies who desire to spend the winter in the city in the enjoyment 
of its Art or Musical advantages ; for students who will attend the 
sessions of day schools in Brooklyn; or for pupils who wish 
special instruction under her charge. Fifth year. 

160 Joralemon Street, BRooKLYN. 








The Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 

An old and well-known school with the following courses: 
English, Mathematics, Classics, French, German, Music, Dancing, 
Fencing, Drawing, ond a!l others taught in Boarding Schools. 


Apply to the Principal, J. How ALLEN, SING SING, 


The Ossining Seminary for Young Ladies. 
Musical Director, Albert Ros Parsons, Delsarte. European 
travel class. Proximity to New York affords city advantages. 
‘Twenty sixth year opened September 20th, 
Miss C. C. Futver, Principal, SinG-SING-ON-THE-HuDSON, 





St. Margaret’s School. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Reopened Sep- 
tember 20, 1893. Scientific, Classical, and College-Preparatory 
Courses. Thoroughly equipped gymnasium, 

For circulars, address Miss E. Currig Tuck, Principal, 

St. Margaret’s Place, BuFFALo. 





Claverack College and Hudson River Institute. 


Healthfully and beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. 
Caretul attention given bya strong faculty of experienced pro- 
fessors and teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and pbysical 
culture, A Conservatory of Music and Art of high grade, 4oth 
year opened September 18th. 


Rev. A. H. Fiack, A.M., President, CLAVERACK. 





The Packer Collegiate Institute. 


A school for the thorough teaching of Young Women, Col- 
legiate, Academic, and Primary Departments. The next term 
began September 20, 1893. ‘There are no extra charges for in- 
struction in Latin, Greek, German, French, Drawing, and Gym- 
nastics. T. J. Backus, President of the Faculty, 

Joralemon St., bet. Clinton and Court Sts., BROOKLYN. 





St. Agnes School for Girls. 

Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of four Courses 
of Study for graduation. Special studies may be taken, or the 
Hurvard Course for Women. For catalogue, address 


Miss E. W. Buoyp, Principal, ALBANY. 











Miss Hall’s School for Girls. 
50 Monroe Place, Brooklyn Heights, 
BROOKLYN. 
The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 43d year opened Sep- 





Address for circulars, 
138-140 Montague St., Drookiyn. 


tember 28th. 





Irving Institute. 
Prepares for College and for Business. 
39th year. Send for circular, 
Joun M, Furman, A.M., Principal, 
Box C, TARRYTOWN-oN-Hupson, 





Home Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls, Best advantages ia 
Music, Art, and the Modern Languages. 
Miss M. W. Meicatr, Principal. 
TARRY TOWN-ON-Hupson, 


St. Catharine’s Hall. 
Diocesan School for Girls. Advent Term begins September 27, 
1893. Address ‘THE SurEFRIOR, 


286 to 292 Washington Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, 





The Peekskill Military Academy. 
6oth year, Send for illustrated catalogue, 


Joun N. Tivpen, A.M., M.D., Principal, 
PEEKSKILL. 





Riverview Academy. 


58th Year, Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. Military Organization, 
Bispee & AMEN, Principals, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 





Brooklyn Hill Institute. 
Mrs. C. P. Lanz and Miss Gorvan’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls, 
429 Classon Avenue, cor. Quincy Street, 
BROOKLYN. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





Mme. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expression. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste, 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding and 
Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $goo. 

Circulars, WM. M. ALBERTI, 557 Fifth Avenue. 
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CITY. 





The Comstock School. 


Family and Day School for Girls, 
, Miss Day, Principal, 


31st year began October 4th. 


32 West goth Street. 


Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
Pupils prepared for College ifdesired. Reopened October 2d, 
10 East 75th Street. 





Mademoiselle Veltin. 


Reopened October 9g, 1893. 
conducted entirely in French. 


School for Girls. Kindergarten 
Fire-proof school building. 
160-162 West 74th Street. 





The Misses Merington. 


Reopened October 2d. French and English School. Resident 


Pupils. 
183 Lenox Avenue, near 119th Street, 





The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts. 


(Lyceum School of Acting.) FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Pres’t. 
Classes Begin Monthly. Regular Course began October 26th. 

Percy WesT, Business Manager, 
The anette Lyceum, 19 West 44th Street. 


Classical School | for Girls. 


Primary and advanced work, Certificates accepted by Welles- 
ley and other Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics, 

Principals: Lita V. Norrn, Eprrn H. Grecory, Evizaseru 
P. Gerry. 1961 Madison Avenue. 





Mr. and Mrs. La Villa’s Home for School Girls. 


Reopened October rst. Located near best Day Schools. 
opportunities for Students of Music, Art, Language, Science, in 
the privilege of a Home, Schools and Professors at the option of 
Parents, French and Italian spoken in the family. 445 Park Ave. 


Special 


Miss Spence’ s 


3oarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses, Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 
6 West 48th Street. 








Collegiate School. Founded 1633. 


3oys prepared for College, Scientific School, or for Business, 
Primary department. New School-house. Well. -equipped Gym- 
nasium, Military drill under U, S, Army officer. Reopened Sep- 
tember 28th. L.C. MyGart, Head Master, 241-243 West 77th St. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, 





The Misses Wreaks. 
School for Girls, with Kindergarten, Reopened October 3d. 
Circulars on application, 
at East 74th Street. 


New York Collegiate Institute. 

Primary, Academic, Collegiate. 

Certificate admits to the leading Colleges for Women. 
Rev. ALFRED C, Rok, Principal, 





233 Ler nox Avenue. 





The Salisbury School for Girls. 
New Equipment, 
Both College-Preparatory and Finishing. 

741 Fifth Avenue (Central Park Entrance). 


rith year, Personal Instruction. 





The Misses Moses. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopened September 28th. 
Prepares for Barnard and other Colleges. The adjoining house 
649—has been secured for the boarding department. 

647- 649 Mi Madison Avenue. 


The Genege M. Greene Vocal School 


combines the advantages of able instruction, approved methods, 

and a refined musical home, Pupils fill prominent positions. 

Special training for those desiring to teach. 
Circulars » sent on application. 


425 West 22d Street. 


New York Business cai 


English and Modern Languages. 

Bookkeeping and Commercial Sciences, 

Pitman Shorthind and Typewriting, 

Drawing and Penmanship, 

Day and Evening Sessions. 
Ciement C. Gaines, A.B., 


Schools of 


B L., M.A., Prin., 
Mt, Morris Bank Building, 81 East 125th Street, 


The Reed School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 30th year began Oct. 3d. 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate Courses, including all 
studies required at University entrance examinations, 
Mrs. Syivanus Reep, Resident. 
Mr. J. Ramsay Montizambert, M.A., Head Master. 
6, 8, 10 East 53d Street. 








Miss Barber and Miss Montfort’s 


Morning Classes for Young Ladies, Fourth year began October 
4th. Complete Academic and Collegiate, or Special Courses of 
Study. 44 West 34th Street. 


Miss S. D. Doremus, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 





Reopened October sth, 
735 Madison Avenue, 








The Misses Graham 


(Successors to the Misses GREEN). 
for Girls, Established in 1816, 
new location, 

176 West 72d Street, cor, Amsterdam Ave., 


Joarding and Day School 
Reopens October 4th at the 


Sherinan Square. 
Miss Crocker. 
School for Girls reopened October 4th. Primary and advanced 
work, Classes for Little Boys, 

69 East 52d Street, 


Madame da Silva. 
School for Girls, Reopened Monday, October 2d, 
language of the school and the family. 


French the 


24 West 38th Street, 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardner. 
Home School for Girls. Mrs. Gardner, author of ** History in 
Rhyme.” 
607 Fifth Avenue. 


Mademoiselle Ruel. 
School for Girls. Reopened October 4th, 
(Number limited.) 
26 East 56th Street, 


Miss Chisholm. 


School for Girls, Reopened October 9g, 1893. 
15 East 6sth Street. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 
Primary, Preparatory, and Academic departments. 
tion for College. Special Courses, Reopened October 4th. 
713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue, 


Prepara- 





CONNECTICUT. 





Betts Academy. 


SpeciaL Features: Making the ‘ndividual, not the class, the 
basis of work ; surrounding students with home influences ; mi aking 
the preparation of lessons, the learning ‘‘ how to study,” of first 
importance ; symmetrical development of each student's phy- 
sique ; situation peculiarly healthful ; unusual facilities for all out- 
of door sports within Academy grounds, 


Ws. J. Betrs, M.A. (Yale), Principal, 


55th year. 


STAMFORD, 





Norwalk Military Institute. 


Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
Superior building, Gymnasium, Bowling Alleys, etc. 
Illustrated circular on request. 
Frank S. Roperts, Principal, 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


and Young Ladies reopened September 28, 1893. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses. Special departments for Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. Hitisipe, Norwack, 


NorwaLk. 








Young Ladies’ Institute. 

A Home School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and Smith 
receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps of teachers, 
each a specialist in her own department, ‘Terms, $350 to $500, 

Miss it S. WittiaMs, Principal, Win: sor. 





St. Margaret’s Diocesan School. 
19th year opened September 20, 1893. The Rev. Francis T. 
Russg.t, M.A., Rector; Miss Mary R. Hitziarp, Principal, 
WATERBURY. 





iL-LINOIS. 





Girls’ Collegiate School. 


Eighteenth year began September 20th. Prepares for College 
and gives special a of study. For young ladies and children, 
Miss R. S. Rice, A.M Principals, 

Miss M. E. BeEpy, A.M. f _479- -481 Dearborn Ave, 


, CHICAGO, 





Chicago Musical College. 
Established Quarter of a Century. 
Dr. F. ZizGrEp, President, 


Catalogue mailed free, 


Central Music Hall, Cuicaco. 





The Chicago Preparatory School 


fits for the best Colleges. Day and Boarding Pupils. 
Primary and Kindergarten Departments. 
Rev. Joun H. Parr, Principal, 
3715 Langley Avenue, CuIcaGo, 





MARYLAND. 





Mount Vernon Institute. 

Eng'ish, French, and German School for Girls, Mrs. Junia R. 
Tutwiter, Principal, reopened September 27. Boarding pupils 
limited totwenty, Students prepared for College. 

706 St. Paul Street, BALTIMORE, 





Notre Dame of Maryland. 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Preparatory School 
for Little Girls, conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Emsa P. O., near Baltimore. 





Seer, 


The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 
Founded by Miss S. N. Ranpotpn, of Virginia. 
Mrs, A. L, ARMSTRONG, Principal, 
1214 Eutaw Place, near Druid Hill Park, BALTIMoRE. 





The Woman’s College of Baltimore. 

An institution of Highest Grade for the liberal education of 
Young Women. Several regular College courses leading to the 
degree of B.A. Select courses, combining Literary or Scientific 
studies with Music, Art, Voice "Training, and Physical Training. 

The next session beg: in September roth. 


Rev. Joun F. Goucuer, D.D., President, BaLTimorg, 





Kee Mar College & Music & Art Conservatory 
Finest climate in the world; beautiful 
i large and experienced 
reasonable rates, 


Young Women. 
grounds; elegant buildings on a hill; 
faculty ; all home comforts ; rare advantages ; 
Send for Catalogue and Journal to 

C. L. Keepy, President, 


for 


HAGERSTOWN, 
Edgeworth Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
3oth year began September 21, 1893. 
Mrs. H. P. Leresvre, Principal, 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, BALTIMORE, 





Southern Home Schooi for Girls. 
Mrs, W. M. Cary, Miss Cary, Fifty-second year, 
Summer address, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


gts and gt7 North Charles Street, BALTIMORE, 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Worcester Academy. 

A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 60th year began Sep- 
tember 6th, Thorough Preparation tor any College or Scientific 
School. Certificate admits to various College-. 

Dormitory, rooms en suite, with every modern improvement, 
including fireplace in each room. Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident Trained Nurse. 

Ample Playgrounds. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, Principal, WORCESTER. 


A.M., 


Museum of Fine Arts. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 
October 2, 1893. Principal instructors : 
bell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and Painting), C. 
and Mrs, William Stone 





The 18th year ved 
F. W. Benson, E, C. ‘Ta 

Howard Walker 
(Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), 


and A, K. Cross (Perspect- 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Miss Exizasern Lomparp, Manager, 

Copley Square, Boston. 


ive). Pupils are 
Museum, 





Miss Claggett’s 

Home and Day School for Girls reopened October 3d. Specialists 
in each Department. eferences: Rev. Dr. Donald, Trinity 
Church ; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge ; Pres. Walker, Institute 
Technology, Boston. 252 M:z arlborough Street, Boston. 


The Highland Military Academy 
began 38th year September 13th. Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics encouraged, 
Careful Training. Home Influences, 

Joseru ALDEN SHaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcESTER. 





The Commonwealth Avenue reery 


Home and Day School for Girls. 
College Preparatory, Regular, and Elective Courses, 
The Misses Gi_man, Principals, 
324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 





Powder Point School. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, 
or Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary 
Classes for Young Boys. Laboratories. 50 boys. 


F. B. Knapp, S.B., Duxpury. 
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THIS AMOUNTS TO 


Nothing. _._— 


THAT IS 


: Nothing to You. 


And yet it amounts to CONSIDERABLE. 





i ¥ ¥ 
- | THIS IS HOW IT Is: 


The New York Ledger is $2.00 per year. 
GODEYS MAGAZINE is 3.00 per year. 
Making both - - $5.00 per year. 


3 : Send us Three Dollars for GODEYS and we PRESENT 
' YOU with one year’s subscription to 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 


del- : Giving you both for the price of one. Thus you get the New 
“ § York Ledger for 


. Absolutely Nothing. 


" Doesn't our offer prove the truth of our assertion ? 





ged. x * 
This offer good only when you address 
GODEY PUBLISHING CO., 


21 Park Row, New York. 





EXAMINE CAREFULLY OUR SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 9. 
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One Hundred Gems of Art 


—AND— 


GODEYS MAGAZINE 


— bok 


One Year for $24.00. 





It contains 100 specimens of pictorial art, size 11 x 14 inches, with a full 
description of each, also a sketch of the artist. These reproductions are 
either from nature or from the very best masters, having been selected 
with great care by a competent corps of artists, and consist of Original 
Etchings, Photogravures, Oil and Water Color Sketches, and are 
worthy of being framed. ‘These art subjects are owned by us and have 
never before been reproduced. They cannot be purchased outside of 
this collection. The whole work is copyrighted and is worth three times 
what we ask for it. It is by far the most complete and elaborate work 
of art ever offered to the American people at such a price. The 


One Hundred Gems of Art 


are fit to adorn the most cultured home, and will be an unending 
source of pleasure and instruction to all members of any family purchas- 
ing it. We have spared no expense to make this the finest art work of 
the Nineteenth Century, and have made the price so reasonable that 
it is easily within the means of every family. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


This magnificent work is sold by subscription only, and on the con- 
venient payment plan. We give absolute control of territory, and very 
liberal terms. Will furnish the complete canvassing outfit upon a most 
attractive basis. Address 


Godey Publishing Co., 
21 Park Row, New York City. 
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Solid... 
... Silver. 


This Souvenir Coffee Spoon is de- 
signed by one of the leading jewel- 
ers of Washington and is on sale 
there and in other cities at a mini- 
mum cost of $1.50. 









KATE FIELD’s WASHINGTON is 
the brightest and most widely quoted 
Weekly in America. You have seen 
extracts from it everywhere. Why 
not have it ALL every week? It 
costs $2.00 per year. 

FOR $2.50 
You may have both the spoon and 
the paper. Paid-up subscribers 
il] : who send $2.50 will have their sub- 
scriptions extended for a year and 





‘*For the enlightened owners of gardens and wood- 
lands this journal is invaluable.”—Mew York Tribune. 











A beautifully illustrated journal of Hor- 
ticulture, Landscape Art and Forestry, 
filled every week with fresh, entertaining, 
practical and accurate information for all 
who love nature or take an interest in 
flowers, shrubs and trees. Its writers are 
the foremost American and European au- 
thorities, and the editorial and leading 
articles constitute the best literature of 
















re uP : - the time on all subjects within the scope 
4 receive the spoon by return mail, 

| prruan of the paper. 

al m P | ‘* The foremost journal of its class.”"—Boston Herald. 

pas K a t e 1e l d S | ‘* A delightful weekly companion.”—/farper’s Weekly. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. $4.00 A YEAR. 
Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co. "ge Ban 





ve W ashington, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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we AN SBhe Aing’s Daughters’ 
on Silver Cross Calendar for 1894, 


Published by the CENTRAL COUNCIL OF THE INTERNATIONAL ORDER OF 





Mention GopeEy’s. 
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THE KING’s DAUGHTERS AND SONS, comes before the public again in old Missal 
form, but its beauty is this year enhanced by a copy of 
[as- 
'8 Dead of Chri 
of = Wottman’s head of Christ, 
hat = 
na = presented on the opening page. The calendar is printed in Rubric tints, on 
= imperial Japan vellum paper. ‘The subject for 1894 covers the Life of Christ : 
fe | sscceesees Christ the Creator ; Christ in Prophecy ; John the Baptist, the herald of Christ ; 
= § =: Christ the Teacher ; Christ in Miracle ; Christ in Parable, and Christ in Prayer. 
= _* An entire month is given to the study of each division of the subject. To 
we | Skeerae | Leaders of Circles in ‘The Order, Sunday-school Teachers and Bible Students it 
= | cgueeecme 6] will prove of most valuable aid. 
-on- Retail price, 50 cents each. An artistic card, upon which the picture can 
be mounted, 40 cents, Postage, 5 cents extra, 
ery 4 g 
ost The head of Christ on the title page is a beautiful work of Art that every 





’ member of the Order will want to preserve. Suitable frames for the picture, 
including mat and glass, can be ordered with the Calendar. White Enamel, 60 cents; Oak, 70 cents; Gold, 
$0 cents, WRITE DIRECTLY TO HEADQUARTERS OF THE ORDER: 


158 West 23d Street, 
l. C, DAVIS, Business Manager. 
Express charges paid by Receiver. 
Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning QODEY’S. 
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This illustration gives some idea of the shape OUR FURNACE 

and decorations, but cannot suggest the soft, FIRE COLORS 

delicate coloring of the original, Something NEW 
in CERASICS 


DECORATED. 
WHITE WARE 


CFH 


GDM 
FRANCO 


TRADE MARK, — rs -_—e TRADE MARK, 


FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797. 


CH. FIELD HAVILAND E. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & CIE, 
LIMOGES CHINA SUCCESSEURS : 


NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 


AYER’S PILLS 


ARE EASY TO TAKE. 


They Keep the System in Perfect Order. 











’ 


‘* For years,” writes CARRIE E. STocKWwELL, of Chesterfield, N. H., 

‘*] was afflicted with an extremely severe pain in the lower part of the 

chest. ‘The feeling was as if a ton weight was laid on a spot the size of 

my hand. During the attacks, the perspiration would stand in drops on 

my face, and it was agony for me to make sufficient effort even to whis- 

per. ‘They came suddenly at any hour of the day or night, lasting from 

thirty minutes to ten or twelve hours, leaving as suddenly; but, for 

several days after, I was quite prostrated and sore. Sometimes the 

attacks were almost daily, then less frequent. After about four years of 

this suffering, I was taken down with bilious typhoid fever, and when I began to recover, I 

had the worst attack of my old trouble I ever experienced. At the first of the fever, 

my mother gave me Aver’s Pills, my doctor recommending them as being better than 

anything he could prepare. I continued taking these Pills, and so great was the benefit 

derived that during nearly thirty years I have had but one attack of my former trouble 
which yielded readily to the same remedy.” 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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PAGANINI. 


By Franklyn W. Lee. 


PART I. 


HOSTAGE OF 
LOVE. 


THE 


J. 
HERE are odd 


times in the lives 
of men when 
chance strain of i 

however simple, perhaps comm 
reaches the inmost heart of the 
Sometimes the strain, like e: 
loses its force and dies away in 
echo; oftener the melody, likd the 
ter, truer, holier love of after « Ive tae 
presses itself indelibly, and changes tlie 
recipient’s career, his life. Ther@<ig 
but one Kreutzer Sonata; higher im- 
pulses have inspired a million melodies 
of a better sort. Music appeals to the 
senses, but not to passion; for music 
has an ennobling tendency, and mere 
passion is ignoble. ‘The pulsations do 
not find a response in all, to be sure, 
but now and then, as I have said, some 
strain finds an answering chord. 

And thus it was, with the permanent, 
uplifting effect, that a stray note crept 
into the ear of Edward Holmes and 
thence to his heart. The music of the 
Angel Israfil is not always confined to 
the upper spheres, as poets would have 
us believe when they tell us their 
dreams. Occasionally, by the grace of 
something higher than we, it creeps 
from the firmament into this practical, 
workaday world of ours, and lingers here 
and there, like the echo of a better life. 


ove, 


CrJif ale ~hundle Sisyphus, str 


ca tf: aintodigher “ree 
N ef-f { y 


To this day, although it marked a 
beginning, Holmes cannot tell exac tly 
when it came to him, as there is a dim 
haze surrounding the recollection ; but 
he distinctly remembers that it was his 
salvation. He had reached that point 
attained at some time in our lives by 
those of us who were not born with the 
traditional silver spoon. He was aweary 

the world and of the dishe: artening 

s like himself 

soiled to fight ; he was 

alining every 

to move the stone a trifle 

hold it there; but in vain. 

Net WitWal, he did not wish to see 

( al/fverthrown ; nor did he ask his 

ngighbér to divide his portion with him. 
Heras rational, if he was poor. 

It had been a discouraging day ; he 
was in one of those dangerous, irresist- 
ible moods which have so often swayed 
men until they ignobly surrendered and 
sought refuge in drink or death. Labor 
brought him but a pittance, and the tat- 
ters of his muse excited no sympathy. 
His frugal supper of bread and milk lay 
untouched, although it was long past 
the usual supper hour; for, strangely 
enough, while he had not fared to speak 
of all day, he had no appetite. Despair, 
like happiness, is often an antidote for 
hunger. He could do nothing but sit 
listlessly and stare at the four bare and 
discolored walls of his scantily furnished 
room, so wrapped up in himself as to 
be deaf to the eerie sounds in the dark 
hall and the din of the elevated trains, 
five stories below him. 

His past had been gloomy ; the present 


telse gin| 
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The player —mysterious, 
gifted being !—had chosen a 
simple, beautiful nocturne, 
executing it with exquisite 
feeling and delicacy of touch, 
every note betraying the art- 
ist and loverof the bow. The 
sad, dreamy notes softened 
and sweetened the night air 
blowing through the dingy 
vasement, and asense of in- 
finite pathos, melting the 
sharp iron that had entered 
his soul, stole over the listen- 
er. Ifis eyes felt strange, 
and something dropped upon 
his hand. It was a tear— 
the first shed since childhood 
—showing that the music 
had redeemed the man by 
exorcising the devil that had 
momentarily obtained con- 
trol. And then—oh, bitter 
moment !—the strain died 
away; the world darkened 
again, and Holmes awoke to 
find himself once more in a 
wretched room on the upper 
floor of a tenement. And 





yet, he was less rebellious, 








, 


‘| differ with you.’ 


was darker; the future, overshadowing 
all, was so uncertain as to be menacing ; 
and as Ifolmes yielded to the depressing 
influences of his disheartening situation, 
his pent-up feelings found utterance in 
a groan as his head sank heavily upon 
the pine table before him. He was like 
many another: a young man _ reared 
without any especial object in view, save 
an inheritance, and then thrown upon 
his own resources, without the slightest 
knowledge of battling “with cireum- 
stances. A wealthy father and an over- 
proud mother are sometimes the great- 
est misfortunes in life. 

Then, of all times the most auspicious 
and opportune, the music reached him, 
stealing toward the bowed, helpless fig- 
ure, like a bit of the melody of heaven. 
It soared above the outer noises and 
discords like the voice of a seraph, dis- 
pelling with its purity the odors of that 
human hive, changing all things—the 
sweet, touching strain of a matchless 
Cremona. 


less angry with his Maker, 
more willing to yield to cir- 
cumstances, more eager to contend with 


the fates. Sweet music is like the kiss 
of achild and the love of a good woman : 
it draws one nearer to heaven, and puri- 
fies the soul. 

A few hours later, when he went to 
draw some water, he encountered in the 
hall a slim feminine figure, clad in sim- 
ple black. It was evidently that of a 
girl, but in the semi-gloom he could not 
see her face, and he concluded that she 
was a caller. As he was returning to his 
apartment he stopped for a moment at 
the door of a fellow-lodger—a Bohemian 
artist who had won a medal at the Paris 
Salon, only to dissolve it, together with 
his brightest dreams of the future, in al- 
cohol and fusil oil. Just then the latter 
was putting the finishing touches to 
six paintings, with an advertisement in 
the corner of each. They were after 
one of Landseer’s, with a lordly stag in 
the centre, and he had thus far made 
thirty-six of them, for Art would have 
starved but for Trade. 
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‘This is an imitation of Art going 
hand in hand with Commerce,” said 
the artist, chuckling softly as he paused 
to relight his pipe, for he never spared 
himself. 

“We have a new neighbor,” Holmes 
ventured, for he was not in the mood to 
jest at the scars inflicted by outrageous 
fortune. 

** Yes, Mam’selle Paganini,” the other 
replied, smiling through a haze of to- 
bacco smoke. ‘‘She plays divinely. 
I have heard graduates of the Conser- 
vatoire do much worse.” 

Holmes understood him perfectly. It 
was the painter’s delight to nickname 
those who entered the little colony on 
the top floor, and this pseudonym was 
most happy, for the player had the 
touch of a Paganini, if not a little of his 
genius. And a girl, too! possibly the 
one he had met in the hallway. Holmes 
wondered what she was like, and if her 
personality were in harmony with her 
music. 

Krom Holmes 


that night forward 


spent more of his evenings at home, so 
that he should not miss the melody she 


created. ‘The strains of her violin were 
like a tonic, and made a new man of 
him. If they were grave they brought 
him into closer proximity with his bet- 
ter self, inspiring higher thoughts ; if 
they were gay, the world seemed brighter 
and the battle of life less fierce in action 
and uncertain in results. At all times 
and under all circumstances they crept 
into his heart’s core and nestled there, 
as they altered the pulsations to fit their 
own rhythm. Hope lived anew within 
his breast ; he went forth into the world 
with more courageous mien, and won a 
little greater. meed of success ; he ap- 
plied himself more diligently to the 
literary task he had imposed upon him- 
self, and those to whom he appealed for 
recognition seemed kindlier. He went 
so far, even, as to endeavor to brighten 
up his poor den with a cheap picture or 
two, which served their purpose admi- 
‘ably until the artist discovered them, 
coolly tore them down and hung up two 
of his own stray canvases—a Caprian 
scene and a mild caricature of himself. 
‘* Anything but a chromo or an en- 
graving !” he said, as he kicked the 
objectionable adornments into the hall. 


**One is a libel upon art; the other is 
art’s corpse. I wish I had something 
better to offer. Some day, perhaps, I’ll 
give you a sketch of Mam’selle.” 

It was a simple thing to so change the 
current of a man’s thoughts and clear 
the film from his eyes as to make the 
world less dark to his tired gaze ; but, sim- 
ple as it was, it did the work well. And 
by and by Holmes met the one to whom 
he owed somuch. ‘Tenements, such as 
the one in which they lived—or vege- 
tated, rather—know no such thing as 
strict conventionality. The exigencies 
of life do not allow one to ignore ¢ 
neighbor’s existence, while poverty is : 
common cause and binds families and 
individuals together. It was not long, 
therefore, before Holmes and the player 
were on speaking terms. 

First they exchanged pleasant glances 
of recognition when they met on the 
stairs or in the hall ; for the stairs were 
rickety and the halls so narrow that he 
was invariably compelled to stand with 
his hat in his hand and his back to the 
wall to allow her to pass, which she did 
smilingly. Then, once upon a time, he 
assisted her to remove the hem of her 
gown from the rusty head of an obtru- 
sive nail, muttering some commonplace 
as he did so; and after that they were 
acquaintances, at least. 

The look she gave every one was the 
nature of a boon, for there was ever a 
little smile accompanying it, and when 
she smiled her pure young face was 
angelic. It was not a strong face, 
nor a very characterful one ; but it con- 
tained all the elements of gentle, girl- 
ish beauty, enhanced by dark, thought- 
ful eyes, a pensive mouth, and an elu- 
sive foreign quality which imparted a 
piquancy to the whole, as it did to 
her speech. She brightened that gloomy 
top story as a rose and a bar of sunlight 
would have done. 

One day she tapped lightly upon the 
door of his room. 

“Are you handy with tools?” she 
asked, hesitatingly, when Holmes ap- 
peared. 

‘*T think so, Mam’selle, although I 
am not a mechanic,” he replied, wonder- 
ing at the odd question. 

She laughed merrily, displaying her 
perfect teeth, and inquired : 
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‘“Why do you give me that name} 
You are not French, and yet you always 
use the term when you address me.” 

It was the truth ; for he had so fre- 
quently and positively identified her 
with the name bestowed upon her by the 
artist that the term ‘‘ Mam’selle ” arose 
naturally to his lips whenever he had oc- 
casion to address her. But any other 
name, even her own, would have seemed 
foreign to her after that, although 
she would not have understood why. 
Holmes, somewhat diffidently, enlight- 
ened her on that point. Another merry 
laugh pealed forth, and her cheeks 
colored a trifle, as if she understood the 
compliment implied. 

** You were saying ” he suggested, 
in order to relieve her of evident em- 
barrassment. 

‘‘Tf you have a moment to spare, I 
should like to have you put up a shelf 
for me. I have the shelf, brackets, and 
screws, and have borrowed a hammer 
and screw-driver. I don’t care to try 
it, for women are so awkward, you 
know. So, if I do not bother you 2 

He silenced her with a gesture, and 


she ushered him into her room ; a cosey 
little apartment, furnished in a modest 
and attractive manner, and as pretty as 
a girl’s hands and apparently limited 


means could make it. er violin case 
was conspicuous, especially in the visit- 
or’s observant eyes, which compre- 
hended everything ; and above the little, 
old-fashioned burean hung two por- 
traits, possibly those of her parents. A 
geranium bloomed in the window, and 
a little old rocking-chair looked all the 
more inviting for a bit of ribbon here 
and there. Indeed, Holmes forgot him- 
self as thoroughly as if he had been 
lured to enchanted ground, and stam- 
mered awkwardly when a slight cough 
recalled him to himself. 

T’o put up the shelf was the work of 
a moment only, and then Holmes stilled 
her protestations of thanks by telling 
her, hesitatingly, that an air from her 
violin would repay him a hundredfold. 

She smiled in a pleased, grateful 
fashion, and took the instrument from 
its well-worn case. Watching every 
movement closely, he noted the care 
with which she handled the treasure, 
like a young mother picking up her 


first-born ; how tenderly she touched 
the keys, as if they were all in all to 
her ; how caressingly she placed the in- 
strument in position, as if she loved to 
feel its touch ; how gently she dropped 
her fair, rounded chin upon it. 

The bow, drawn with a graceful 
sweep, moved slowly across the pure- 
toned strings, and Holmes’s favorite se- 
lection, the nocturne which had crept 
into his heart and life to rouse him from 
the lethargy of despair, thrilled him 
from head to foot. As she played so 
divinely, her trim, graceful, black-robed 
figure unconsciously swayed lightly to 
and fro with scarcely perceptible mo- 
tion ; her fringed eyelids drooped, and 
she seemed to drift into a trance-like 
state ; the noises in the hall ceased by 
degrees, until there was silence, and dirty 
children, with wondering eyes and open 
mouths, stole up to listen to melody such 
as they had never heard before ; doors 
opened softly, and men with pipes in 
their mouths and women with dish- 
cloths in their hands or babies in their 
arms stood upon well-worn thresholds ; 
the woman with whom Mam’selle lodged 
left her work, as the others had done, 
and moved on tiptoe toward the opening 
between the two rooms and watched the 
player with glistening eyes. The entire 
place vibrated in unison with the melo- 
dy ; it was irresistible. Never before had 
she played so well; never had she thrown 
so much of her soul into the responsive 
strings. 

The music suddenly ceased, the spell 
broke, and the girl, unmindful of the 
others, looked at him peculiarly, half 
questioningly. 

Holmes drew a long breath and then 
sighed heavily. 

“Do you wonder now that we call 
you Mam/’selle Paganini?” he asked, 
simply. 

‘You flatter me, out of kindness and 
courtesy,” she said, shaking her head. 

“Not at all. My opinion is not 
worth much, but Harley, who has spent 
years in Paris, says that you are worthy 
of the Conservatoire.” 

“ Who is this Harley ?” she demanded, 
as she laid aside the violin. 

«The artist who rechristened you.” 

**T am much indebted to Monsieur 
Harley—and to you,” she replied, gen- 
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tly, yet with a doubtful shake of her 
head. 

By and by, as their acquaintance pro- 
gressed, he learned that her name was 
Estelle Diment, and that she was the 
only child of a musician. She often 
said, with tears in her great dark eyes, 
that her father would have been one of 
the foremost violinists of the world had 
his talents received the recognition 
which was their due. ‘* Ile was master 
of the instrument,” she said, ** but he 
had no money, no influence, no powerful 
friends. Ile never learned the art and 
value of making friends, you see, and 
so he was left in obscurity, as so many 
worthy ones have been. Ile was a com- 
Listen. This is one of his 


poser, too. 
Then, taking up her 


oer os 
compositions, 


violin, she played one of the most beauti- 
ful creations it had ever been Holmes’s 
good fortune to hear—a quaint, touch- 
ing bit of melody, full of light and 
shade. 

Iter mother had died ten years be- 
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fore, when Estelle was seven years old, 

and her father, who was a fine scholar 

as well as a skilled musician, had taken 

upon himself the task of educating and 

rearing her. ‘his he had done to the 

best of his ability ; but when she was 

fifteen he passed away, leaving her 

utterly alone in the world, and she had 

supported herself by sewing during the 

day and giving violin lessons in the even- 

ing to a few humble scholars. And 

yet, withal, there was nothing of harsh- 

ness in the lines of her face, nothing of 

defiance or of recklessness in her eye, 

nothing of impatience in her manner. 

Holmes, his interest in her increasing 

every moment, pitied her profoundly, 

because it was sad that such a tender 

flower should have to blossom among 

the stones of the broad highway ; but 

he admired her, nevertheless, for she was 

self-reliant and womanly beyond her 

years, and did not shrink from facing 

the world. Mam/’selle Paganini herself, 

in truth, strengthened the potent effect 

of her music upon him ; for 

when he thought of her and 

what she had undergone, it 

made him thoroughly 

ashamed to think that he 

had bent his head in sub- 

mission before that which a 

girl had boldly, smilingly 

faced. Even the artist across 

the hall eventually came 

within the range of the spell, 

and confidentiallyannounced 

to Holmes, during a surpris- 

ingly extended season of so- 

briety, that he was at work 

upon a canvas from which he 
anticipated great things. 

These little confidences 

between ILolmes and the vio- 

liniste, so frankly and ingen- 

uously given, served to 

strengthen their friendship, 

and he grew to look forward 

to the occasional chats, 

which were always partici- 

pated in by her landlady, 

who was one of those help- 

less, hopeless creatures met 

with now and then in like 

circumstances—a refined, 

educated woman ‘* who has 

seen better days.” Of him- 














self, Mam/’selle—he could call her by 
no other name—knew nothing, until 
one day, when, happening to buy a 
Sunday newspaper for the sake of the 
advertisements it contained, she dis- 
covered in an out-of-the-way corner a 
few verses with his name appended. 
Ifer woman’s wit and finesse extracted 
the truth from him, and almost before 
he knew it she was in possession of all 
his literary plans and aware of the hopes, 
fears, and aspirations which alternately 
have varying effect upon the man who 
sits, pen in hand, and makes an_ honest 
effort to write something which may 
benefit some reader, and live to benefit 
the readers that are tocome. He chided 
himself afterward for being so absurdly 
communicative, but, God bless her ! 
she saw merit in the fugitive rhymes, or 
said and her encouraging words 


SO, 


spurred him on. 





Il. 


TAKING everything into considera- 
tiou—and everything should be where 
two young people are concerned—it was 
but natural that there should be a serious 
outcome. It is always the case. A man 
cast into the society of a fright, and by 
circumstances, ordinary or remarkable, 
made to assist in the development of an 
affinity through condition or occupation, 
will in time learn to admire, perhaps 
love, the woman concerned. The result 
is inevitable, and emphasized when the 
woman is pretty. Holmes was no ex- 
ception, and soon found that the fragile 
girl was by degrees becoming a part of 
his life—a necessity. He tried as best 
he could, even at the sacrifice of some- 
thing within him, to crowd back the 
feeling and kill the influence gradually 
obtaining possession of him, but to no 
purpose. Love knows no law, it is true, 
but he felt that his, being dishonorable, 
had no right to exist ; perhaps he should 
have denominated it discreditable, for 
the reason that it sprang up without 
warrant and with no hope of fruition, 
either present or prospective. Much as 
he loved Mam/’selle—and supposing, 
even, that she returned the passion which 
thrilled him at her touch and at the 
sound of her voice—he could not con- 
sistently speak ; for what had he to 
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offer a woman in return for the gift of 


herself 2? One half of a garret, his 
troubles, and a slender, uncertain in- 
come. The garret might serve, if she 
were willing, since there were some who 
had been happy in squalor; even the 
troubles might be shared after a fashion, 
wives being supposed to divide the bur- 
dens of their husbands ; but no stretch 
of the imagination, however hopeful the 
man, conld make the income cover the 
wants of more than one. He thought 
it all over in a dispassionate way, and 
brought himself to look at the matter as 
rationally and philosophically as young 
men in love ever look at anything of 
the kind, until he decided finally to hold 
his peace, and subject his heart to a rule 
of iron. 

It was not easy, but he felt that he 
was acting honorably. Still, he could 
not crush his feelings entirely. They 
found utterance, as it often happens, in 
some rhymes; and they, when pub- 
lished, fell, through the medium of fate, 
into the hands of the one person from 
whose gaze he would have kept them. 
The man who has a touch of poetry in 
his soul and possesses the ability to ex- 
press his thoughts rhythmically, neces- 
sarily infuses his life into his rhymes 
and stamps them with the impress of 
his moods. ‘l'hey serve as a barometer 
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whereby the observant reader may glean 
some knowledge of the writer and the 
influences that surround him. When 
the poet loves, his tenderest thoughts 
clothe the image of his beloved ; when 
he ‘is melancholy, he expresses the re- 
finement of pessimism, and grasps the 
hand from which others shrink—the 
hand of death; when he is happy, he 
sings of the birds and flowers in lighter 
measure ; when he becomes a champion, 
he aids the cause for which he battles. 
Reviled, ridiculed, always under-esti- 
mated by the great mass, he knows 
only the appreciation of one or two; 
but always, if he has the sacred fire, he 
is a poet, and always he labors to make 
men and women better and lift them 
above the level of gold-diggers. If his 
true worth is ever recognized it is by a 
woman, some woman of heart and soul ; 
for woman is a better being than man, 
unless she perverts herself. 

** Do poets and writers generally deal 
with their own experiences ?” Mam/’selle 
asked abruptly, one evening. 

** Very often, I think,” Holmes re- 
plied, wondering at the query. ‘* Mere 
mechanical writers do not, of course ; 
but those who write from the heart 
and for the heart are influenced by the 
occurrences of their daily lives. ‘To 
some, each moment has its inspiration, 
each incident its suggestion. A well- 
known author said not long ago that 
the works of such writers, if the truth 
were known, are autobiographical.” 

“And do poets believe what they 
write ?” she asked. 

This direct question caused him to 
stare a little. 

‘*Tlow can a rhymester answer for 
poets ?” he said, laughing at the inquiry. 
‘*What curious questions! What are 
you trying to get at ?” 

** Your last published verses—I am at 
a loss to understand them,” she replied. 
‘They are so odd, so hopeless, as all 
your poems seem to be. In them you 
picture a man who loves a woman, 
madly, passionately, if one may judge 
by the fire you have thrown into the 
lines, and yet he confesses that he can- 
not in honor go to her and tell her of 
hislove. How strange! If she is not 
the wife of another, where is the dis- 
honor ? How can an honest man, with 


a great love for a good woman, be guilty 
of dishonorable conduct if he goes to 
her with his story ?” 

Holmes sat opposite a small mirror, 
and he saw his face turn pale. Her 
eyes were fixed upon him, leaving no 
room for escape, no opportunity for 
evasion, and he could not reply for a 
moment. ‘Then he laughed shortly. 

‘** Mam’selle is a mere girl—too young 
to i 

‘*T am not too young to understand,” 
she retorted, proudly. ‘* lamawoman, 
and a woman understands such things 
by instinct. ‘Tell me, when is an honest 
lover dishonorable if he tells his love ?’ 

‘“When he has nothing to give— 
aside from his heart and the great love 
it contains—but a share in a miserable 
den on the top story of a dirty tene- 
ment,” he replied, meeting her glance 
steadily ; ‘* when he can offer her noth- 
ing save transitory hopes and illusive 
aspirations; when he can dower the 
woman with nothing but poverty. It 
would be dishonorable in him, unjust to 
her, cruel to both.” 

The puzzled look left her face, which 
changed color as he saw her head droop, 
and her under lip quivered a little as 
the quaint little mantel clock ticked on. 
She comprehended—of that he was cer- 
tain; for his words were plain, and his 
face had ever been the betrayer of his 
inmost thoughts. Neither spoke just 
then ; but after a long, long silence 
she said, slowly and gently, her dark 
eyes kindling and averted : 

‘**T differ with you. It would not be 
dishonorable. It might not be wise, 
but it could not be dishonorable, for 
the pure, unselfish love of a good man 
can never be anything but the highest 
compliment which may be paid to a 
woman. It is a credit to the lover. 
But for him to keep silent under 
such circumstances is noble and self- 
sacrificing, and shows that his love is 
higher and better than that of most. 
The woman who inspires such love can 
afford to treasure the man’s image if 
she finds that his heart, and such a 
heart, is hers.” 

His heart leaped within him, for 
the words expressed everything that he 
would have had her say. They were both 
a prayer and a promise, in the utterance 
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of which she could not have pleased him 
more had she asked him to speak for 
her. He was moved to spring to his 
feet and take her in his arms, in defi- 
ance of existing conditions and what he 
had said, but, making a mighty effort, 
he controlled himself and spared both 
the suffering they would have endured 
after the impulsive embrace. 

The succeeding moments dragged, 
and their stilted conversation was con- 
fined to commonplaces, until, feeling the 
constraint, he wisely made his excuses. 
Before he left the room, however, she 
went up to him, and, putting out both 
her hands, said, as she bent her eloquent 
eyes upon him: 

**T shall always have a higher opin- 
ion of poets. I shall consider them 
sincere.” 

Holmes could not trust himself to 
speak. He pressed his lips reverently 
to each of the slim hands and hurriedly 
left the room. He slept but little that 
night, for Holmes had an impressionable 
nature, easily reached through the af- 
fections and the sympathies. He was 
harassed at every turn by the distress- 
ing thought that he had wilfully cast 
away a precious jewel—let slip from his 
grasp the woman he loved and who loved 
him. Of the latter fact he was almost 
certain, although until that night there 
had been nothing whatever to assure 
him of it ; but when she spoke so gently, 
so encouragingly, and in such a quaintly 
mature way, he had seen love, mingled 
with pain or regret, in her eyes, in the 
curves of her mouth, and she trembled 
when he took her hands. As to the ex- 
tent of her affection he had, of course, 
no idea; but the love was there, with- 
out doubt—the soul of the musician 
awakened by the minor chord of the 
poet. It was no idle thing to him to 
relinquish that priceless gem, a pure 
woman’s love. The thought brought 
pain for which there was no balm in 
the Gilead of reflection ; for, strive as 
he would, he could not then school his 
rebel heart with the argument which he 
had put forth so eloquently but a little 
while before. Still, there was hope, and 
Holmes, being young, buoyed himself 
with the thought that the days might 
eventually change everything, and give 
him the right to go to that dear little 


He kissed the violin. 


woman and tell her the old, old story 
from beginning to end. ‘The telling of 
it would be all the sweeter, then, for 
there would be no bar to their happi- 
ness. 

It was days before her violin was 
again heard. The artist, still ‘* pot- 
boiling,” to use a technical term, won- 
dered at the hiatus, for it had been her 
custom to play a little each evening, 
especially when she learned what pleas- 
ure the music gave ; but Holmes divined 
the cause of the silence, and, lacking 
the inspiration of the melody she knew 
so well how to create, it was days before 
he found the heart and inclination to 
put his pen to paper. 

And when the music came again it 
was in a sweet and tender strain, with 
the echo of a fragmentary carol here 
and there. Holmes listened, and under- 
stood her message. She spoke to him 
through her melody, as he had spoken 
to her through his verses. 
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Meanwhile the artist, hearkening to 
the one and watching the other, also 
comprehended, and, laying aside his pal- 
ette and brushes, refilled his pipe and 
dreamed of the Quartier Latin and the 
dear woman whom he had known. 

It was odd that all this should happen 
in the upper story of an unsightly tene- 
ment, where there should be neither 
romance nor refinemen!: jut gems have 
been found in muck, and love is some- 
times brighter aid better for being clad 
in rags and born in a garret. 


If. 


It was about a month after all this 
that she timidly and hesitatingly sought 
Holmes. Forseveral days she had been 
distraite, shyer than usual, and appar- 
ently under the influence of disagree- 
able thoughts. Several times she had 


been on the point of saying something, 
then, 


and pausing confusedly, had 








spared you 


changed the subject. But now, how- 
ever, she drew a long breath to 
strengthen her purpose, and said : 

**T am going away.” 

“Going away, Mam’selle?” he 


echoed, when the mist had cleared from 
his eyes and he could find utterance. 
The disheartening, unexpected an- 
nouncement came so suddenly as to de- 
prive him of volition. ‘* Going away ?” 
he ejaculated, again, unwilling to be- 
lieve his ears. Where now were the 
hopes upon which he had built such a 
brave structure to cheer him on ? What 
would he do when he could no longer 
hear the almost human notes of Mam’- 
selle Paganini’s violin ? for the thought 
of separation had never occurred to him. 
‘* Yes.” There was sorrow in her 
face as she comprehended his feelings. 
** But why ?” 
**'To make my fortune, they say.” 
“They say. Who says?” he 
manded, his surprise increasing. 


de- 
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**T forgot—you have not heard,” she 
replied, not heeding the rough impetu- 
ousness of the inquiry. ‘‘ A gentleman 
—an impressario—heard me play, quite 
accidentally, and offered me a position 
in his travelling concert company. He 
was kind enough to praise me. Ah, 
you do not seem to be pleased with my 
good fortune.” 

Holmes remembered him distinctly, 
since she had recalled him—a dark, 
showily dressed foreigner whom he had 
jostled several times in the doorway of 
the tenement. Once he had asked 
Holmes who it was that played the 
violin so cleverly, and had been answered 
to the effect that it was a young lady 
who lodged there. The stranger, in his 
eagerness, would have asked more, but 
the American cut him short, and gave 
him the benefit of a scowl as he passed 
in. And now, in his heart of hearts, 
the girl’s companion called forth un- 
spoken maledictions upon the for- 
eigner’s dark, shaggy head, not only for 
seeking to rob him of the only person 
for whom he had any regard, but also 
for tempting that pure angel of heaven 
from a humble home of virtue to the 
glare of the footlights and a life of 
enervating sequences. 

His face must have expressed his grief 
and anger to the utmost, for she drew 
back a step and looked at him apprehen- 
sively ; but he saw his error and said : 

‘Pardon me, Mam’selle; but your 
news was so suddenly imparted as to 
startle me out of my wits—and my 
politeness. I must congratulate you, 
I suppose, since you think so well of the 
prospect and are so confident; but what 
shall I—what shall we do when we are 
without our Mam’selle Paganini, whom 
we have grown to—that is, who has be- 
come so much to ws?” 

His clumsy sentences revealed his 
true feelings the more instead of hiding 
them, as he had aimed to do, while his 
face was wonderfully pathetic. Her 
own face grew graver and gentler, if the 
latter were possible, and the tears welled 
up into her eyes as she looked into his, 
but she could not speak. 

‘** Is—is it not a little ill-advised for 
you to trust yourself to strangers ?” he 
finally made bold to ask, hoping to 
change the current. 
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‘*That has been considered. I ob- 
jected at first, but I have now arranged 
to take Mrs. Randolph with me,” she 
responded, meaning her landlady, the 
woman who had seen better days. 

Holmes breathed more freely when 
he heard this, for he knew Mrs. Ran- 
dolph to be a lady of culture and fine 
instincts, whatever her circumstances. 
With such a chaperone, such a friend 
and counsellor, the girl would be safe, 
guarded against imposition and subtle 
attack. Reassured to that extent, he 
endeavored to treat the matter pleasant- 
lyand make a show of sharing her grat- 
ification ; but there was such a tugging 
at his heart-strings that he made but 
sorry work of it, and abridged the con- 
versation. A man cannot look happy 
when his all is being taken from him. 

They saw much of each other during 
the succeeding fortnight, and, for her 
sweet sake, that there might be no flaw 
to mar her recollection of the last days 
of her old life, he schooled himself to a 
buoyancy which was purely artificial ; 
but it pleased her, and he was content. 
Once or twice, during that time, Holmes 
came into contact with her tempter, and 
in turn was sorely tempted to throw 
Signor de Castro down stairs, or from 
the corridor of the upper story to the 
street below. He thought seriously, 
indeed, of waylaying him and venting 
some of his spite upon the impressario, 
and was restrained only by the thought 
that it might spoil her future, which 
promised so much. 

Those were days of the kind which 
leave indelible traces upon the heart ; 
days filled with a longing not to he 
satisfied by an ordinary process, marked 
by a sorrow not to be alleviated ; days 
wherein Ilolmes seemed to live an eter- 
nity of his own, and all because the 
want of a tithe of success, the need of 
a few dollars, the absence of heritage, 
made it impossible for him, almost a 
pauper, to drop upon his knee and tell 
his queen how much he loved her. The 
greatest battles are not always fought 
with sabre and cannon; the greatest 
victories are not always won by wearers 
of shoulder-straps. Every man’s heart, 
as some one has said, is a battle-ground ; 
every man’s life isa record of unpub- 
lished victories and defeats. Mam/’selle 
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seemed to realize all this when she 
analyzed the expression of his face at 
times when he was not looking at her, 
and so she went up to him in that 
impulsive manner which betrayed her 
descent from one of the Latin races, 
and said, pleadingly : 

‘Don’t grieve, Edward, if I may call 
you so. It will make me very unhappy 
to think that I shall leave so much 
gloom in your heart. If it were reason- 
able I might stay; but can’t you see 
what this means to me—to us? I 
might stay 
here for years, 
vegetating, 
struggling for 
a mere pit- 
tance. From 
now on I shall 
be independ- 
ent. And 
you”’—her 
voice sinking 
a little—‘*you 
are free, as 
you ought to 
be, to strive 
for higher 
things, as I 
shall do. 
‘Theyare yours 
to gain, and if 
by chance you 
should fail— 
which I do 
not dream of 
—what is to 
hinder the 
woman from 
saying, when 
she tiresof the 
publie and 
has had enough of its gold, what the 
man would have kept to himself ? ” 

A thrill stole over him, and, taking 
her hands, he peered long and earnestly 
into her face. 

** Do you realize what you are saying, 
Mam’selle ?” he asked, hurriedly. 

** Yes,” she replied, softly. 

** And do you mean it ?” , 

** Every word,” she answered, bravely. 

‘* But the crowd, the triumph, the 
adulation 

“Went” 

** May teach you to forget that there 


Silence reigned 


ever was such a man, with such an open 
secret in his heart.” 

‘Can you not trust me?” she ques- 
tioned, reproachfully, her hands press- 
ing his own. 

‘*T know, I know!” he said, fever- 
ishly, ‘‘but you have never tasted the 
cup of gold. It may intoxicate you and 
bring forgetfulness.” 

**You area man, and you have no 
faith.” 

‘* You are a woman, and I 

He would have poured out his love 

for her, but, 
divining his 
thoughts, she 
placed a hand 
upon his lips, 
whispering 
she did 


” 


as 
80: 

‘** There, do 
not say it. 
Keep the 
words for the 
time when I 
shall be weary 
of all that is 
to come. I 
san under- 
stand; I knew 
it all long ago; 
but if it is still 
unspoken I 
shall have 
something to 
look forward 
to—some- 
thing sweeter 
and dearer 
than all. ” 

“But how 
shall I exist 
without you ? ” he groaned. 

** Work, and your labor will bring its 
own reward. Ah, I am older than my 
years, and I know, for I was my father’s 
companion, and he talked to me as if I 
were a woman. Such talent as yours, 
since you are young, cannot long remain 
hidden, he would say. You see, one 
of my poor notes crept out of this tene- 
ment and brought me success. One of 
your pages may do likewise.” 

** But re 

**T know what you would say, but it 
is better as it is. You will realize it by 
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and by. You need your thoughts, your 
solitude. I should only hamper you, 
while dreams of what is to come may 
be your inspiration. ‘Trust me. 
shall not forget. I should be un- 
worthy if I did, for the woman who 
forgets, as you have often said, 


‘Falls twice the distance Satan fell.’ 


I could not escape you, for in time 
your verses will follow me everywhere.” 
* And thus she talked and counselled, 
in an odd, comforting, old-fashioned 
strain—for she was totally unlike any 
other woman—until Holmes began to 
see the light ahead and to take heart. 
Ilis nature, in a measure, instinctively 
leaned upon hers; for man in a crisis 
of love is weak, while woman is never 
stronger than when her heart is being 
torn. They had tacitly confessed their 
love for each other ; there was much in 
that, especially to him, and there seemed 
to be less sorrow in his breast as the 
hours flew by. 

After the farewells had been sadly 
said, after the last longing hand-clasp 
had been broken, and the girl and Mrs. 
Randolph driven away in a carriage 
which attracted the entire population 
of the district and made them envied by 
all their neighbors, Holmes wearily re- 
turned to his den, now doubly dark and 
uninviting, since the light of the tene- 
ment and of his life had gone away. 
As he entered the room he stumbled 
over something, and, muttering a curse, 
struck a match and peered down at the 
obstruction, preparatory to giving it a 
vicious kick in harmony with his feel- 
ings. Then the annoyance died out of 
his eyes. 

It was Mam’selle Paganini’s violin 
case. 

Lighting the lamp, he bent down and 
tenderly lifted the odd-looking box, as a 
woman would have lifted a child. In 
stumbling over it he had opened the 
cover a little, and his wandering eyes 
beheld the dear, sweet-toned violin with 
which the spell had first been cast upon 
him. She had forgotten it, no doubt, 
in the hurry and excitement of the all- 
important moment, and, when she real- 
ized the fact, would be lost without it 
and harassed by the fear that some- 
thing had befallen it. 
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**T must return it,” he thought, re- 
gretfully, ‘‘ and at once.” 

Even as he reverently pressed his lips 
to the spot where her rounded chin 
had so often rested, the artist lounged 
into the room. Startled, Holmes looked 
up confusedly. 

‘* Mam’selle has forgotten her violin,” 
he said, smiling faintly. 

‘*Not at all. She left it purposely,” 
the artist replied. 

‘* Purposely ?” 

‘Yes. I was instructed to smuggle 
it into your room. ‘Tell him,’ said 
she, with that adorable smile, ‘ that it 
isa token that Mam/’selle will not for- 

"hen, like a good-hearted, discerning 
fellow, he lounged out again, and 
Holmes was left alone, with his head 
resting upon the 






PART 
THE CHRYSALIS. 


IT soon became noised about in the 
musical world that De Castro had dis- 
covered another genius. De Castro was 
the Columbus of his profession, and the 
public naturally looked to him for some- 
thing new, and capable of satisfying a 
jaded taste. He had found nightin- 
gales in slums and Beethovens in school- 
yards. The oldest first-nighter could 
not recall a season in which the im- 
pressario had not registered a perfect 
triumph of discovery, and, incidentally, 
filled his coffers almost to repletion. 
During the previous season he had 
spent his time abroad, in his beloved 
Italy, leaving his American constituents 
in a state of hope deferred and agitation. 
Some were unkind enough to say that 
he had lost his prestige and discreetly 
retired, while others claimed that, hav- 
ing failed for once to find an incipient 
celebrity, he had preferred to rest upon 
his laurels and remain in retirement. 
Some, still believing in him, confidently 
predicted that he would sooner or later 
reappear with another human treasure, 
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and subsequent developments justified 
the blind faith and put his traducers to 
the blush. 

One day the papers announced that 
Signor De Castro had arrived from 
Milan. His friends rejoiced, smiled 
knowingly, and placed themselves upon 
the gui vive. Then, a fortnight or so 
later, came the rumor: ‘‘ De Castro has 
made another discovery.” The news- 
papers took up the theme, and para- 
graphs of a purely speculative nature 
grew in number and size. Further than 
the mere rumor, however, there was 
nothing to satisfy the curious. The 
impressario was wise in his generation. 
He manufactured public interest by re- 
fusing to let the public into his secret. 
A half truth is a better advertisement 
than a clean breast, so to speak. 

Bit by bit the truth came out in tan- 
talizing fashion. ‘The discovery was ¢ 
young girl, scarcely out of her teens and 
unmistakably pretty. She was a violin- 


iste. Her name was Estelle Diment. 


She had the touch of Remenyi, the 
technique of Ole Bull, the genius of 
Paganini, and the power of Urso. 


She 
came of the traditional poor but honest 
parents. De Castro, while passing 
through the tenement quarter in the 
vicinity of Houston Street, had heard 
her play. He had never heard the like 
before—never in his whole career—and 
immediately engaged her. He was about 
to give her to the world. 

Then, all this having been imparted 
by degrees and in diplomatic fashion, 
reasonable fact became a prey to plausi- 
ble fiction. The stories told did not 
agree, and contained but little truth, 
if any; but they served the purposes 
of advertisement, as designed by the 
manager and executed by his press 
agent. One writer enveloped the dis- 
covery in the prismatic hues of ro- 
mance, and coolly traced her lineage, 
according to his own brilliant lights, 
back to Henry IV. of France. Another 
informed his readers that her parents, 
still living, were of the commonest stock, 
and that Estelle was uneducated save in 
music, which had been her especial gift 
since childhood’s hour. A third spoke 
feelingly and delicately of her aristo- 
cratic family, now greatly reduced in 
circumstances, and of the natural family 
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pride which had objected strenuously 
to her appearance before the public. It 
was all very interesting and readable, 
and, as the artist Harley said to Holmes, 
pleasing fiction of that sort would do 
the world infinitely less harm than bald, 
criminal fact. The artist was a phi- 
losopher, while Holmes, being a lover, 
felt that Estelle was cheapened by the 
process. , 

Meanwhile, posters were being placed 
upon the walls ; lithographs of a girlish 
face were being hung in windows, and 
the musical world was agog. De Castro 
waited patiently, conscious beforehand 
that his latest discovery would prove to 
be the greatest in all his managerial 
career. 

‘* She will create a furor,” he said to 
himself for the thousandth time, rub- 
bing his fat hands in keen enjoyment of 
the prospect. ‘* Here, in America, she 
will be a revelation ; in Europe she will 
be an idol.” 

Whenever he appeared on Broadway 
he was accosted here and there by those 
who saw in his stout, well-set figure 
and foreign, whiskered face, the person- 
ification of promise. They plied him 
with questions, besieged him with re- 
quests. Who was the girl, and was it 
really true that she was, or had been, 
this, that, or the other? Where had 
he hidden her? When and where had 
he found her? Would he not ex- 
hibit her at a professional matinée or 
private recital ? Could not society, by 
reason of temporary purchase, launch 
her upon her triumphant career at some 
exclusive function ? ‘To all of these he 
returned a smiling negative, coupled 
with a twinkle of his shrewd eyes. 

“‘ Wait,” he would say, carefully 
stroking the flowing, jet-black side 
whiskers, which were his especial pride. 
‘* Be not impatient. When the proper 
time comes you shall see her—not be- 
fore. Where she is—that is my affair. 
What she is—that is her affair. You 
may believe whatever the newspapers 
say, if you like—that is your affair. 
When you hear her play—ah, then you 
will say that De Castro has not been 
false to his reputation. One would take 
her to be Paganini himself, turned into 
a mere slip of a girl.” 

That was all the satisfaction he gave 
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them. He was shrewd, and knew that 
to show her in advance would be equiva- 
lent to breaking the force of her début. 
The secret of his contributory success 
was that he kept the edge of anticipa- 
tion sharpened. Besides, he had never 
disappointed an audience with the in- 
artistic or the commonplace. 

In obedience to his wish, Estelle and 
Mrs. Randolph secluded themselves, 
practically, in an uptown hotel, and 
avoided contact with the public. ‘To 
this they were not greatly averse, as there 
was much to be done, and their time was 
fully occupied. Among other things, 
there was Estelle’s wardrobe to be looked 
after. It was to be simple, to be sure, 
in consonance with the youth and mod- 
esty of the prospective wearer; but 
then, it was a woman’s wardrobe, and 
as such demanded all the attention that 
woman could give it. In her new sta- 
tion, Mam’selle would be expected to 
appear to the best possible advantage in 
all respects, and there was call, there- 
fore, for several costumes for evening 
wear at concerts, modest street costumes, 
and others, all needed at once. 

‘The money considerately advanced by 
the impressario at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Randolph, who had a keen eye to 
the interests of her charge, was judi- 
ciously spent. De Castro, having secured 
a contract agreeable to his taste, felt 
that he could afford to be liberal with 
Estelle, and the amount he gave her en- 
abled them to make the hurried prepa- 
rations demanded by the exigencies of 
the situation. Mam/’selle’s apartments 
at the hotel were accordingly given over 
to the needlewomen, who burdened her 
with the additional fatigue and annoy- 
ance of fitting, until one would have 
thought that she was a _ prospective 
bride, enslaved by her ¢rousseau. 

The long hours of practice and the 
demands of the dressmakers so thor- 
oughly engrossed her that she had 
scarcely time in which to think cohe- 
rently ; but always there were coherent 
thoughts of Edward Holmes. Often, 


as she stood like a lay figure while busy 
hands adjusted the length of a skirt or 
improved the glove-like fit of a basque, 
she wondered if her departure had made 
any difference in his life ; if he missed 
her as she had missed him; if their 
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paths would meet and unite in futurity. 
Often, as she stood practising some 
difficult creation which was to win the 
plaudits of the world, she promised her- 
self that she would be true to the lover 
who had never openly avowed his love. 
Often, too, she asked herself why he had 
not been to see her. She did not think 
of his pride, which kept the beggar 
from the door of the little woman whom 
music, like some good fairy, had changed 
into a princess. She could not see the 
poet and the artist as they sat in the 
dingy rooms of the unclean tenement ; 
nor could she hear them as they spoke 
of her. 

‘** Will she forget, I wonder ?” Holmes 
would say, mournfully, as he abstract- 
edly watched the artist’s brush, which 
brought out nature here and there 
upon the canvas with deft touches. 

**She cannot. You have her violin. 
It was her father’s, and, next to you, it 
is the dearest thing in the world to 
her.” 

“ But she is going out into the world.” 

‘*Why not? Would you cage her in 
this place, just because you are so fond 
of her ?” Harley inquired, pausing with 
brush poised. “Woman,” he continued, 
oracularly, ‘‘is like a canvas. She needs 
light. ‘The colors fade in time under 
the action of the light; sometimes an 
unfriendly or careless touch leaves an 
indelible mark ; but she has been seen 
of men, and that is what woman, if-we 
take her word for it, was made for. It 
is the be-all and end-all of her existence. 
She pines for the gilt frame, a good 
place in the Salon of life, and the ad- 
miring crowds.” 

‘But she is young, and the world 
cannot do her any good,” said Holmes, 
gloomily. 

‘* Nor can it harm her, if she is the 
right sort. Why should you worry ?” 

** Because I love her.” 

**T envy you,” sighed the artist, his 
mind drifting back to student days in 
Paris, and the chic women who had 
made poverty a pleasure, since they were 
there to charm the wolf with the rarest 
of smiles. ‘‘It is a new experience—a 
great experience. A man loves but 
once—in his youth. In after days, 
when he meets another, it is not love, 
only platonic affection, mere compan- 
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ionship, which does not rise above the 
dead level of the commonplace. Ah, 
you are fortunate, Holmes. The fire of 
passion is aflame in your veins, and you 
balance yourself upon a pinnacle. I 
would give the rest of my life to be 
where you are at this moment.” 

Turning again to his easel, he hummed 
a fragment of some French song as he 
plied his brush. 

‘It is delicious,” he said, after a lit- 
tle, as he worked. ‘‘ Your love, with 
its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows, 
will be your inspiration. Your verses 
will be read and treasured, because they 
rise from the heart, like birds from a 
prison. The song of sorrow or of 
unrest appeals to the majority with 
peculiar force, because so many have 
sorrow and unrest. In after years, when 
you have reached the years of heart 
content, or the age of scepticism, which 
is mine, you will turn your back upon 
your days, and mourn because you can- 
not live your youth over again; your 
verses will be artificial. ‘ Ma jeunesse !’ 
exclaimed the Frenchman, as he stood 
beside the grave of the woman he loved. 
It is the ery of all. There is nothing 
like youth. When I had your present 
experience, [ could paint : the inspira- 
tion of love opened the door of the Salon 
tome. Now, each stroke of my poor 
brush is a daub, and my a/elier is a New 
York garret. Such is life—and love. 
One is nothing without the other.” 

*“ You, too, have had your romance,” 
Holmes suggested, his heart warming 
toward the artist with greater fervor. 

** Lives there a natural man who has 
not? Yes, I have had mine. The 
woman, or girl, was not such an one as 
Mam’selle, for she had not genius, and 
sprang from the Quartier, in which we 
lived because it was traditional to do so; 
but Annette had an individuality all her 
own, and she enthralled me. For six 
months I was happy.” 

‘* And then ?” 

“And then there came a soldier of 
the Legion, who should have been in 
Algiers, like the fellow from historic 
Bingen,” Harley replied, laughing 
shortly. ‘“ He wore a uniform, and you 
know what that means to a woman. 
The man does not matter. It is the 
uniform. Well, Annette went, and 
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with her went the fire of my young 
years.” 

‘She was not worthy,” said Holmes, 
impulsively. 

‘*Perhaps, perhaps. She lacked con- 
stancy and equipoise—that was all. 
Mam’selle is different. She is perfect, 
and as true as steel. Be patient, and 
your reward shall come to you.” 

“TIT do not doubt her,” his companion 
said, earnestly. ‘‘ I miss her presence.” 


Il. 


THE musical world had refreshed its 
critical powers, and gone forth for the 
purpose of praising or condemning the 
star about to shine with new light. De 
Castro, bowing to this party or that, 
hastening to greet one social luminary 
after another, stole a moment to glance 
comprehensively at the fast-filling rows 
of boxes and seats, and congratulated 
himself ; for he felt that, unless Estelle 
failed him—and he had no reason to 
fear a catastrophe from that source— 
the night would be rendered memorable 
by the greatest triumph of his life. 

The weather was perfect. The re- 
sponse was unanimous. ‘The conditions 
were most auspicious. Carriage after 
carriage rolled up to the broad entrance 
and deposited those whose toilets were 
small fortunes in themselves, and whose 
slightest movements were made the 
theme of columns of newspaper gossip. 
The boxes were filled with beauty and 
fashion, represented by women who 
knew art as they knew etiquette. Men 
of fame and fortune paused in the foyer 
to chat a moment about the Street or 
the political situation. A virtuoso, 
whose dark face and shaggy beard were 
familiar to concert-goers, conversed in 
an animated, foreign fashion with a 
critic whose pen had the edge of a 
scalpel or the softness of silk plush, ac- 
cording to the person with whom he 
was called upon to deal. It was a red- 
letter night for musicians of all grades, 
those broadly described as amateur, and 
with each succeeding moment and ar- 
rival De Castro felt the thermometer of 
his hopes recording a greater rise. 

The hum of conversation deepened 
in tone. The overture drowned it for a 
time; but as the crash of the finale 
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died away it gathered strength and 
volume once more, and was only modi- 
fied when the soprano or the contralto 
sang. ‘The participants, aside from the 
star, had been seen and heard again and 
again, and the world was there in dlasé, 
careless good-nature only because it had 
been promised something new, some- 
thing out of the ordinary. It awaited 
it with ill-concealed impatience. The 
aria from ‘‘ Lucia” had been given often 
with better effect. The ‘‘ Rhapsodies 
Hongroises” of Liszt seemed to lack 
finish, although the player was famous 
in his way. People in the boxes chatted 
unflaggingly of many things foreign to 
the occasion ; the others shuffled about, 
dropped a word or two now and then, 
and afterwards, with American gener- 
osity, applauded the performers whose 
efforts they had ignored. 

** Don’t be afraid,” whispered De Cas- 
tro in kindly tones to Estelle, as the 
girl stood in the wings and awaited the 
time when she should face the public 
for the first time. 

“‘T am not afraid of the people,” she 
said, trying to be brave in her tremu- 
lousness, ‘‘ but of myself. I may fail.” 

**You cannot,” he returned. ‘* For- 
get all things save your violin.” 

The subdued hum of voices grew 
more distinct, for the ‘‘ Rhapsodie” 
had ended and the time had arrived. 
Then— 

The argus-eyed public ceased its chat- 
ter, faced the stage, and sat in expectant 
silence, wondering at the slight, girlish 
figure that had glided from the wings. 
Clad in simple white, with a flower or 
two upon her breast, and her hair becom- 
ingly arranged, Mam’selle stood, hypno- 
tized by the eyes, dazzled by the lights, 
half intoxicated by the atmosphere. It 
was a trying moment; but, fortunately 
for her, her appearance won those at 
whose mercy she was, and vigorous ap- 
plause from one of the balconies, bring- 
ing the large audience to its senses, be- 
“ame a storm of welcome. 

Looking up involuntarily to see what 
friend had given her the reception, she 
saw Harley, with Holmes by his side. 
The sight brought a smile of recogni- 
tion to her face and a look of gratitude 
to her eyes, while fear deserted her ; 
for, with her lover and her sponsor so 


near at hand, she felt confident. Be- 
sides, ske could imagine that she was 
playing for them alone. The task 
would be easier with the audience for- 
gotten. 

As the orchestra neared the close of 
the prelude to one of Weniawski’s com- 
positions she lifted her violin—a Cre- 
mona presented to her by De Castro— 
and rested her chin upon it. From the 
time her bow touched. the strings she 
was lost to all things, even Holmes and 
his friend, although she could feel the 
influence of their deep interest and 
abiding faith. With the first few notes 
she won her audience. That is, she 
appealed to the culture of her listeners 
and challenged their criticism. ‘They 
saw at once that hers was not. mere 
mechanical playing, for nature—that is 
to say, heredity—and genius were evi- 
denced by her method. They were 
struck with her technique, which was 
such as to make old musicians stare at 
the little witch who had contrived to 
make herself mistress of so difficult an 
instrument, while her expression was 
declared to be faultless. 

Steadily and accurately she  pro- 
gressed, gliding easily from bar to bar, 
oblivious to the nods and gestures of 
those in front ; bit by bit she brought 
out the points of the composition, and 
then, with a high note as clear as a bell, 
stopped, and left her hearers in mid-air. 

A pause. Awake once more and 
bewildered to again find herself the 
cynosure of that multitude, stelle 
stood hesitant. Then the house rang 
with bravos and shook with applause, 
until the creator of the furor, fright- 
ened by her triumph, almost ran from 
the stage. 

*** A palpable hit,’ as Shakespeare 
says,” Harley observed, looking at his 
red and swollen palms. 

Ilolmes did not speak. His heart 
was too full. It contained joy for her, 
fear for himself, with love as the creator 
of both. 

dstelle was received in the wings by 
De Castro, who could scarcely contain 
himself. 

‘‘Glorious!” he exclaimed, with 
more enthusiasm than he was in the 
habit of displaying. ‘‘ You have won 
the most critical audience you could 
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have faced, and in a month you will be 
the rage. Listen! Urso never won 
heartier applause in America. Go back 
to your public, my dear.” 

Drawing a long breath, as if to restore 
her strength, Mam/’selle glided forth 
again, intending to bow her acknowl- 
edgments ; but the applause was so 
great that she advanced to the centre 
of the stage and placed her violin in 
rest. 

The tumult died away, and out of the 
silence there came the wailing prelude 
to one of her father’s compositions. 
She had shown them her skill and the 
brilliancy of her treatment; but now 
they should understand that the violin 
was something dearer than a basis of 
dexterity. De Castro frowned a little 
as he listened, for he thought it an un- 
wise choice, considering her audience ; 
but as she progressed, and he noted the 
hush through which the melody crept, 
like perfume through space, he nodded 
his head in commendation and his brow 
cleared. 

Holmes sat with his face buried in 
his hands, for the selection was the one 
that had stolen into his life—the first 
he had ever heard her play—and which, 
discovering it to be his favorite, she had 
played often to please him. He fancied, 
as the theme thrilled him with subtle 
power, that she was again playing it for 
him ; and when he lifted his head and 
gazed down at her, he found Mam’selle 
looking straight up at him, a smile 
curving her lips. 

**And yet you doubted her!” mut- 
tered the artist. ** Look at her, 
Holmes, and ask her image to forgive 
you. At amoment when nine out of 
ten women would be blind to everything 
but the triumph, she has eyes and ears 
for you alone.” 

The audience drifted with the player 
into the revery she wrought. The 
walls dissolved, and the yellow moon of 
asummer night shone over all things 
like a crescent of beaten gold. The 
breeze blew softly and gave caressing 
touch, while the musical lapping of a 
silver stream upon its wooded shore 
and.the occasional cry of a night bird 
seemed to strike the ear. The night 
was a perfect one; and yet, withal, it 
had all the deep intensity of midnight 


solitude and cast the spell of involun- 
tary sadness. Mam’selle’s bow moved 
tenderly among the minors, and the 
listener drifted into shadows near the 
banks of that enchanted stream. The 
elusive sheen upon the water became 
the type of promise and opportunity— 
seen, but intangible. The sighs of the 
breeze were like unto the voices of the 
past, echoing back across the years and 
deepening the sadness. ‘The odors of 
flowers became the incense arising from 
the ashes of misspent hours. Here and 
there a tear glistened upon some proud 
face. Now and then a far-away look 
lent better expression to the cold eyes 
of a man of the world. 

Thus she played, and thus she en- 
chanted them, until the final note, 
when, after a moment of unfulfilled ex- 
pectancy, the public awoke from the 
revery into which she had led it, rubbed 
its eyes confusedly and looked sheepish, 
as if ashamed of having been tricked or 
charmed into an expression of deep 
feeling. 

After that came the applause. De 
Castro could not have asked more. 

So happy as to be almost hysterical, 
Kstelle ran blindly after leaving the 
stage, until she was encountered by Mrs. 
Randolph, who took the girl in her 
arms and pressed her fondly to her 
bosom. 

** Dear, I could not be happier if you 
were my own daughter!” Mrs. Ran- 
dolph exclaimed, almost sobbing, as she 
led Mam/’selle to her dressing-room, 
where the new favorite sank nervelessly 
into a chair. 

Soon came De Castro, his dark face 
wreathed in smiles, his arms filled with 
flowers—roses taken from the corsage of 
many a belle, and flung as tributes to 
genius. 

** You see ?” he said. 

‘* They are beautiful,” she murmured, 
gratefully, as he dropped them into her 
lap. ‘* Who sent them ?” 

‘You were so dazed by your success 
that you did not notice when they were 
thrown after you. When one can wring 


such a spontaneous response from the 
public, nothing more need be asked.” 
At the close of the concert pencilled 
congratulations reached her through the 
kindness of her discoverer. 


The names 
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engraved thereon conveyed nothing 
whatsoever to her, for they were strange, 
while tke brief sentences of praise were 
much more intelligible. And when De 
Castro told her that the writer of this 
was a woman who held society at her 
beck, and the next the wife of a man 
whose millions were so many as to be 
bewildering, she caught her breath 
and, looking up shyly, said : 

‘‘Tam glad they were pleased with 
me. 

** Pleased !” he echoed. 
enchanted !” 

The impressario would have gone on 
and on in this congratulatory strain ; 
but Mrs. Randolph, perceiving that her 
charge was sadly in need of rest, inter- 
posed, and curtailed his enthusiasm. 

‘‘ Her carriage is waiting,” he said, 
understandingly, and withdrew. It was 
not long before Estelle and her chaperone 
followed, only to find a curious crowd 
gathered near the stage door, waiting 
to see the little woman who had created 
such a sensation. 

One of those who stood there await- 
ing her coming pressed forward eagerly 
when she came into view, and then as 
sedulously drew back, as if to escape 
notice. But the eyes of love are quick 
to see, and she singled him out. 

‘* Kdward,” she called, softly. 

Holmes obediently left the line and 
approached. 

Mam/’selle gave him her hand impul- 
sively and pressed his own cordially. 

*““You were my inspiration,” she 
said, hurriedly. ‘‘Oh, it was terrible 
—the crowds, the lights, the strain and 
all—but I saw you up there with Mr. 
Harley, and I tried to forget the others. 
Are you pleased ? ” 

‘*It was phenomenal, the triumph,” 
he whispered. ‘‘ Nothing like it, they 
say, has happened here in years. Ah, 
you have made yourself famous in a 
night, Mam’selle. I congratulate you.” 

‘*Is that all ?” she asked, archly. 

‘* Your music was divine. I do not 
wonder that they worship you.” 

** And yet, as I played, I fancied my- 
self back in the tenement.” 

“Then you will not forget ?” he 
said, earnestly. 

‘*As if Icould! I should be heart- 
less. And you will come to see me ? 


“«' They are 
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And you will write to me when I go 
away 7” 

Hlis reply was lost to her, for the 
crowd pressed in upon them and he 
thought it best to step aside. 

The carriage rolled away with its fair 
burden, and with it went the hopes of 
the man who stood upon the curb ; for 
he could not relieve his spirit of the 
burden of discontent. The rattle of the 
wheels upon the cobbles was as the fall- 
ing of clods upon the heart-casket of 
his dead hopes. 

** Come,” said Harley, pulling at his 
sleeve. ‘‘It is coarse and animal to 


say so, after what we have heard to- 
night, but I am hungry, and there is a 
capital restaurant around the corner.” 


Ill. 


It was late when Mam’selle appeared 
for breakfast, for she had returned from 
the theatre sadly fatigued, and slept 
during the night and far into the day, 
like a healthy child who had romped to 
her heart’s content. Mrs. Randolph, 
always the kindest and most considerate 
of women, did not disturb her, but 
moved noiselessly about, rejoicing in 
that sound slumber. In consequence, 
istelle awoke much _ refreshed, and 
greeted her companion with a smiling 
face, that had much of the glow of health 
and all of the sweetness of womanhood. 
She moved with springy step, and her 
eyes were full of brightness. More than 
that, she ate with a relish so keen as to 
be unromantic, which gave additional 
pleasure to Mrs. Randolph, who wisely 
withheld the newspapers until the new 
celebrity had finished her repast. ‘Then, 
when she looked up inquiringly, the 
morning journals were spread out be- 
fore her. 

Kstelle eagerly scanned the marked 
columns, wherein were sung the praises 
of the new star. At first, as she perused 
line after line, color suffused her cheeks ; 
but the tint faded as she proceeded, her 
face growing more serious under the in- 
fluence of each new criticism—although 
each, in proportion, was more compli- 
mentary, if that were possible. In the 
end, the last having been read, she 
looked up and murmured, slowly : 

‘* Am I dreaming ?” 
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“‘T think not,” Mrs. Randolph replied, 
with a smile and a caress. 

**« But it seems like a beautiful vision,” 
Mam’selle persisted. ‘‘ Last night was 
so long ago—the lights, the flowers and 
all. I cannot realize that I am actually 
the one. I cannot convince myself that 
I am the one who is spoken of here. 
Poor little me !” 

‘‘The realization will come by and 
by, dear.” 

‘* But why should all this be my good- 
fortune ?” she asked, wonderingly. 

** Because you have the gift of genius, 
Kstelle. The world searches for genius 
and gems always, and prizes both. ‘The 
genius and the gems must be perfect, 
that is all. And are you happy, dear ?” 

**So happy!” Estelle replied ; and 
then, like the woman she was, she cried, 
because her heart was so full of that 
happiness which is akin to sorrow, and 
finds its best expyession in tears. 

The arrival of De Castro’s card, how- 
ever, brought her to herself and to the 
practical reality of her enviable position. 
Her tears brushed away, she gave a 
hasty touch to her toilet, and awaited 
the coming of the man who had placed 
her upon the pedestal of fame. 

The impressario renewed his con- 
gratulations of the previous evening and 
was even more profuse. He called her 
attention to what the newspapers had 
said, and dwelt upon the unanimity of 
the critics in according her the highest 
praise. 

‘* After that,” he said, becoming more 
matter-of-fact and professional, ‘‘ the 
mere introductory concert I had decided 
upon before beginning our tour would 
be insufficient. New York must see 
and hear more of you. You have more 
than fulfilled my expectations, Miss 
Diment, and, what is better, you have 
enchanted the public.” 

** Do they speak of me ?” she asked. 

“*Speak of you ? I could not walk a 
dozen steps this morning without being 
intercepted by some admirer. I have 
told all that you will appear again on 
Tuesday night, and complete the week. 
I shall confirm it in  to-morrow’s 
papers.” 

‘*Very well,” she said, her heart 
thrilling now instead of sinking, at the 
thought of facing the public. 
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** You will be inundated with letters,” 
he said, growing more confidential and 
less managerial after they had chatted 
awhile and he was about to go. ‘ All 
sorts of people will write to you, no 
doubt; but be wise, and think before 
replying. I am talking now as a friend 
—one who has dealt with the public 
since his youth. Let Mrs. Randolph 
look at the letters. She is older, and 
knows the world.” 

‘Tl thank you for the suggestion,” 
Mam’selle said, gratefully, and Mrs. 
Randolph immediately formed a higher 
opinion of him. 

Nor did he err. Even with the after- 
noon mail the letters began to come, 
although they were chiefly notes of con- 
gratulation from those who took a kind- 
ly interest, because of the freemasonry of 
art, in the modest favorite. They were 
the spontaneous outgrowth of an honest 
admiration for Mam’selle’s talent. But 
with them came something else, which 
was of more interest and greater value 
in her dark eyes, and when she had 
opened the package the letters were 
forgotten. The object of especial interest 
was a hasty outline sketch, or cartoon, 
made by Harley after his return to his 
lodgings. It represented, first, Mam’- 
selle at home in the tenement, playing 
for an audience composed of the artist 
(himself exaggerated), Mrs. Randolph, 
Ifolmes, and three ragged children ; 
next, the fair violiniste as the central 
figure upon the stage, with the world, 
personified, at her feet. 

** Isn’t it clever ?” she said, after she 
had studied it awhile. 

** Very graphic, indeed,” was Mrs. 
Randolph’s smiling affirmative. 

Estelle was silent for another space. 
Then she murmured : 

‘«Tt is incomplete.” 

“Why so ?” 

*‘ Tle would have made a third pict- 
ure, only he did not wish to wound 
me.” 

‘What is the riddle, Estelle ?” 

‘«'They are lonely, and afraid that I 
shall forget.” 

“You mean Mr. Holmes when you 
say ‘ they,’ I suppose,” her companion 
suggested. 

ot 


‘He presumes, I think,” said Mrs. 
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*‘ He has no right 
to cast a cloud over your life. You 
must not permit him to do so. It is 
not wise. You were thoughtful and 
depressed after your conversation with 
him last night, and I fancied that he 
had said something to wound you.” 

““No, he did not,” Mam’selle re- 
sponded, loyally. ‘* Ife said not a word 
of that kind, but I could see that he was 
afraid of being forgotten for the sake of 
all that happened last night. When he 
spoke it was as if he were saying good- 
by for all time.” 

** He has no right ” Mrs. Randolph 
began, indignantly, but her charge in- 
terrupted her. 

‘* Kdward loves me,” she said, quietly. 

** And you ?” 

“Tl think—I do not know—I love 
him,”’ Mam’selle replied, coloring deeply. 

After that there was nothing to be 
said. Mrs. Randolph was wise in her 
generation. When two young people 
love—or imagine that such is the case, 
which is all the same to them—it is 
folly to argue with either until time has 
cured one or both. In after years they 


tandolph, gently. 


will be ready to admit all that one has 
said, to properly appreciate the advice 
given, to acknowledge the truth; but 
never while love is so all-possessing that 
life seems far too short for the enjoy- 
ment thereof. 

She saw Holmes again—several times, 


in fact. He witnessed her second tri- 
umph and the third, each of which 
seemed greater than the first. Harley 
and he invariably sat in one of the up- 
per balconies, where she could see them, 
and their presence strengthened and 
cheered her. stelle liked to think that 
she was playing to them, and they, un- 
derstanding, were grateful to her for 
placing them above her public. But 
that was all. ‘They never intruded upon 
her. Holmes doggedly refused to call 
upon her in her new sphere, and the 
artist was rather inclined to applaud his 
discretion; but at last there came an 
imperative summons from Mam’selle, 
commanding them to forthwith appear 
before her at her hotel. There was no 
escape then, as it was apparent that 
feminine wit had discovered the prompt- 
ing cause of their self-exile ; and they 
obeyed the mandate. 


Harley, naturally, devoted himself to 
Mrs. Randolph, who was a very superior 
woman, leaving his friend and Estelle 
to chat by themselves and reach a 
possible understanding if they could. 
Ilolmes had gone prepared to be made 
utterly miserable by her delight over 
the good-fortune, to her, which had 
taken her from him; but, instead, she 
merely referred to her success in the 
most casual manner, almost indifferent- 
ly, and chose to chat of the old times, 
of the semi-Bohemian and half home- 
like evenings when they had been happy 
within the dingy walls of the tenement. 
She sighed, too, now and then, as if she 
regretted the life upon which she had 
turned her back for all time to come. 
More than all, she played for them— 
playing as she had never played before, 
as she had not played, even, for the 
great, expectant public. Enthralled by 
the melody as of old, they did not tire 
of it, nor did she grow weary of creat- 
ing it for them. ‘They were all back 
again, it seemed, and she was banishing 
the odors, the gloom, and the heart- 
aches. 

‘* No wonder they worship you,” said 
Holmes, for the hundredth time. 

‘She had a worshipper, however, 
before the future found her,” Harley 
remarked, slyly. 

‘‘Hush !” said Mam’selle, softly, and 
with an adorable smile. ‘‘ That is Ed- 
ward’s secret, which he is to tell me by 
and by.” 


PART IIL. 


THE FLIGHT OF CUPID. 


I. 


THE apartment was a cosey one, de- 
lightfully so, with all things well calcu- 
lated to satisfy the taste, charm the eye, 
and woo the personality from the outer 
and less comely world. The carpet was 
cheerful in tone and attractive in pat- 
tern ; the finish of the walls was artistic 
in execution and soft and pleasing in 
tint; the portiéres at either of the doors 
added harmonious lines of beauty and 
grace ; the easy-chairs were large and 
roomy, and did not belie their name ; 
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there were large and well-stocked book- 
shelves, through which one might roam, 
if he chose to do so, from Thucydides 
to Thackeray ; there was a most inviting 
couch ; the walls were hung with paint- 
ings which, by their merit, would have 
arrested the attention of a French critic, 
and led him to look a little closer; in 
the nooks and corners were statuettes 
and busts, the former classical in char- 
acter and the latter sketchily modern. 
Nothing was lacking ; nothing offended 
the eye or the sensibilities; but the 
occupant’s face did not reflect the 
brightness about him. Because of that 
he was ungrateful—flagrantly so—for 
he had not always enjoyed the pleasures 
of a habitation wherein there was any 
color, any warmth, any comfort, any 
inspiration ; and therefore he should 
have been more appreciative. 

Indeed, but three years and a little 
more had elapsed since Holmes had, 
with fervent gladness, said farewell— 
forever, he hoped then—to dun and 
dreary walls, in the shadow of which he 
had been miserable, except for a brief 
space ; and surely, if there had been a 
spark of appreciation in his perverted 
nature, he would have responded in 
some manner to the homelike surround- 
ings which reasonable success and ulti- 
mate good-fortune enabled him to share 
and maintain. 

Ingratitude to fate—that is, mere ma- 
terial fate—was not the cause, however ; 
say, rather, preoccupation and ennui. 
Men, as all will agree, are insular some- 
times, even with inanimate articles. 
When, by disposition or circumstance, 
they are driven into their own aura, 
they are blind to the beauty of the ma- 
terial as well as to that of the human. 
When they are in certain difficult moods 
they are attracted by nothing under the 
broad heavens but their own troubles, 
if one excepts, perhaps, a good cigar, 
which frequently has the power, some 
say, to blunt the edge of a disappoint- 
ment or weaken the force of a discour- 
agement. With women it is essentially 
different, although Sorosis and kindred 
bodies organized for the better fellow- 
ship of women may stamp this state- 
ment as a reflection upon those who 
struggle for a long-deferred emancipa- 
tion, which, in the end, will fetter much 
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more than it emancipates. Trifles count 
for much in the lives of women, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, and 
with some a new gown or a new dress- 
ing-case, if either be at all pretty or a la 
mode, will almost rob a bereavement of 
its sting. 

Holmes, at such unsatisfactory times 
as the one I have described, cared for 
nothing save a painting here and there 
upon the wall, and for the occasional 
works of art only because their relation 
to himself and to the place was almost 
purely personal. Once upon a time, it 
is true, he had been almost positively 
boyish in his rollicking good-humor, 
optimism, enthusiasm. ‘That was when 
the clouds seemed to roll away from the 
sky, and a little of the white light of 
encouragement brightened his path ; 
but for a year past even the nectar of 
appreciable success, once so sweet be- 
cause the goblet was apparently beyond 
his reach, had been bitter to the taste. 
A man is nothing if not paradoxical. 

He had become gloomy, morose, hard 
to approach, difficult to please, at times 
almost intolerable, although there was 
but one person who really knew the 
reason therefor, if reason there was at 
all, and he very discreetly held his 
tongue save when in Holmes’s presence. 
Then he did not hesitate to unburden 
himself, like the voice of conscience. 
He spoke as a brother would have done. 
Perhaps Holmes tolerated him because 
of the past; perhaps he did not mind 
him for the sake of the paintings, mute 
testimonials of the talent of the artist 
of the Salon and of the garret, he of 
the liking for drink and the propensity 
for bestowing nicknames; perhaps he 
overlooked his bluntness because of his 
connection with past trouble. At all 
events, this familiar presumed to speak 
freely—too much so for Holmes’s liking 
at times—and on this particular evening, 
when the door opened and he entered 
their joint domain, Holmes looked up 
apprehensively and scowled without 
stint, for he had hoped to have the 
evening to himself. 

The new-comer perceived the inhos- 
pitable expression of his friend’s face, 
and smiled affably, as if it were all one 
to him. 

‘Still in the dumps, Don Quixote ?” 
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he inquired, casually, beaming upon 
him. 

** Don’t be absurd, Harley !” 
Holmes. 
your alleged fun to-night. Your con- 
founded nicknames do not always fit, 
nor are they complimentary. Don 
Quixote was a fool.” 

‘“*« Ergo,” observed the artist, blandly, 
**T call you Quixote.” 

** By which you mean 

“My dear boy, need I say anything 
further ? I hate to seem unkind, and 
especially toward my best friend ; but 
I can’t see how I am to avoid it. You 
have been making a fool of yourself for 
eight months past.” 

‘** Perhaps you will be good enough to 
explain,” Holmes suggested, frigidly. 

‘* Explain? Ye gods, as if an ex- 
planation were necessary !” ejaculated 
Harley, lifting his hands and apostro- 
phizing a miniature Psyche, modelled 
by himself, which stood upon the man- 
tel. ‘If you really want to be enlight- 
ened, Neddy, Pll be frank with you, 
although I ‘have said the same thing 
many a time upon just such occasions 
as this. In the first place, you’ve 
mooned nearly a year away, much to 
the detriment of your prospects and at 
the risk of losing your advantages, 
which are not to be ignored. In the 
second place, you have become so cross- 
grained as to deprive yourself of friends. 
No man can afford to lose his friends, 
my boy. Finally, it is all rank non- 
sense. I don’t see why a man of your 
talent and ordinary good sense should 
do it.” 

‘“*You cannot comprehend,” said 
Holmes, soberly, after awhile, rising 
and going to a large easel in one corner 
of the room, ‘‘ because you have never 
loved a woman such as this.” 

As he spoke he almost reverently 
drew aside some drapery and disclosed 
a half-length portrait of a young girl, 
which he regarded with the same ex- 
pression that is seen upon the face of 
a devout monk when he looks upon a 
sacred relic ina shrine. It was a strik- 
ing picture: the girl, clad in simple 
black, but scarcely defined against the 
neutral background, stood with violin 
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in position, her rounded chin caressing 
the instrument and her 


bow lightly 


“‘’'m not in the humor for 








touching the strings. Her dark eyes 
were uplifted i in mute ecstasy, as if she 
had detected the music of the spheres 
and was seeking to guide her hand in 
the interpr etation of the celestial melody. 

Almost any other man would have 
laughed at Holmes, for cynics have no 
patience with the peculiar expressions 
of love’s unrest ; but the artist knew 
and understood, although he could not 
honestly sympathize. Still, he yawned 
carelessly. 

‘* No, not exactly,” he retorted, sen- 
tentiously, in response to Holmes’s asser- 
tion, “although a woman robbed me 
of ambition. The trouble with you, 
Holmes, is that you always persist in 
thinking of her as Mam’selle Paganini— 
never as Kstelle Diment.” 

**T shall never think differently of 
her,” sighed Holmes, his eyes feeding 
upon the painting, which suggested one 
of Whistler’s, and bore the same bold 
strokes. 

“That is simply your obstinacy at 
work, and it will one day be your ruin. 
Look at it reasonably, if there is such a 
thing as reason hidden anywhere in the 
composition of a lover. When she left 
that typhus-ridden tenement wherein we 
vegetated, she was the chrysalis. ‘To- 
day she is the butterfly, ‘figuratively 
speaking. She left her violin behind 
her, and it would be absurd to assume 
that she has cherished and preserved 
that old black dress of which you app ar 
to be so fond, so that never again can 
she appear to you as she does in that 
study. Why didn’t you let me have 
my own way, and paint her from the 
photograph she sent you shortly after 
she went out with De Castro ?” 

** You had the photograph,” Holmes 
replied, briefly. 

‘* Yes; but you insisted upon the 
dull background, the braided hair, and 
the black dress,” grumbled the artist. 
‘You would have nothing else. You 
are so stubborn, so headstrong.” 

‘**'The result is a masterpiece.” 

‘That is where you are wrong, but 
to be wrong is a part of your religion. 
The figure is correctly drawn, no doubt ; 
and the study, as a whole, is all very 
well in its way, if Ido say it. It would 
have no great difficulty in getting into 
the Salon, I think, and might fetch a 
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good price, even with my scrawl in one 
corner ; but it is not true to nature or 
to life.” 

‘““Not true to life? What rot!” 
Holmes exclaimed, indignantly. 

‘** My friend, I appreciate the delicate 
compliment you wish to convey, but 
you bestow it because you are dense. 
The situation is too subtle for you. I 
submit that the portrait is not true to 
nature, for it is the portrait of a girl, 
not a woman ; and it is not true to life, 
because Mam/’selle Paganini is an en- 
tirely different sort of person, living in 
a new atmosphere and under peculiar 
conditions. She has been blinded, per- 
manently or momentarily, by the foot- 
lights ; she has tasted public adulation ; 
wherever she goes she is a conqueror.” 

Ifolmes, still gazing in silence at the 
picture, made no sign; but his brow 
clouded again, showing that he was 
listening. 

** Tt stands to reason that people must 
change with condition and environ- 
ment,” continued Harley, lighting his 
pipe and lounging upon the couch. 
‘** Everything depends upon atmosphere, 
which kills or preserves, depresses or ex- 
hilarates, according to its quality. Out 
West there is a valley of some kind, the 
atmosphere of which is such that animal 
life ends there. ‘The bird winging its 
way across drops dead ; the animal so 
foolish as to venture there pays the 
penalty with life. Sometimes I think 
that nature, which is full of lessons, 
illustrations, and metaphor, created the 
spot as a satire, and intended that it 
should be called the Valley of Love.” 

* Bah {” 

*“Not at all. Nature is wiser than 
we, and makes no errors. As I said be- 
fore, it stands to reason that people 
must change under the influence of con- 
dition or environment, unless there is a 
strong counter-influence from within. 
It is only natural, for we are susceptible 
to influence of some kind. Look at me, 
for instance. I am a shining example, 
thanks to you. When you came out 
here and established yourself, you did not 
forget me. It was kind and thought- 
ful, old chap, and I’ll remember it al- 
ways. When you found an opening for 
a man who could make pictures with 
brushes, crayon, or pen, you sent for 
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your old friend of the seventh heaven, 
urged me to come at once, and soon put 
me in the way of being decent once more.” 

““T owed it to Art to do so,” said 
Holmes, coloring a little. 

“Then, when you had braced me up 
a little and given me the appearance of 
reasonable prosperity and breeding, you 
judiciously advertised the fact, without 
my knowledge or consent, that the 
Salon had once conferred a medal upon 
me. Ah, you newspaper men don’t ap- 
preciate your power for good or evil. 
Behold the result! I have pupils galore, 
although some of them haven’t talent 
enough to paint a fence; I am painter 
of portraits to some of the best families, 
and my odd moments, when I am not 
lecturing to prospective sweet girl grad- 
uates, are devoted to occasional cartoons 
or a run of pen-sketches.” 

‘You deserve success, and I helped 
you—for her sake,” Holmes said. 

“And not for my own?” inquired 
his companion, good-humoredly, as he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe. 
‘‘'That’s complimentary. Well, have it 
your own way. Iam eternally indebted 
to Mam’selle, then, and obliged to you. 
But the point is this: according to your 
logic, I should now be wearing the same 
alcoholic expression of face and the 
same outré clothes with which I was 
identified in our famous tenement. My 
sobriety and well-kept person, in your 
estimation, are mere anachronisms. ” 

‘*'That’s bosh,” said the other, smil- 
ing in spite of himself at this droll 
method of reasoning. 

‘So I said, my boy ; and yet you con- 
tend that Mam’selle should go through 
life in a rusty black gown and girlish 
braids! Isn’t that bosh ? The public, 
if she did so, would relegate her to the 
minor concert halls. A man with your 
supposed knowledge of the world should 
know better. If that is your idea of 
her, let me show you mine. I’ve a 
surprise for you, Ned—something I’ve 
been working on for weeks past.” 

Parting the curtains leading into an 
alcove or something of the kind, the 
artist disappeared for a time, but soon 
returned with a large canvas, the face 
of which Holmes could not see. 

‘*Now turn your back to me, and 
don’t move until I give the word.” 
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Holmes obediently did so, wondering 
what was coming. 

Harley gently placed his burden where 
no harm should befall it. ‘Then, taking 
the portrait of Mam’selle Paganini from 
the easel which it had occupied for 
months, he deposited it in a darker 
corner of the room. ‘To substitute the 
new canvas was the work of a moment, 
and, after arranging tae easel draperies, 
he cried : 

** About face !” 

Holmes wheeled. As he did so a cry 
escaped him, for he was confronted by 
anew portrait of the woman he loved so 
fondly. 

** Kstelle !” he cried, hastening to the 
artist’s side. 

‘You are right,” said Harley, smil- 
ing. ‘* The other was Mam’selle—this 
is Estelle. You see, there is a dif- 
ference.” 

The artist, guided by instinct and 
penetration, had given the violiniste a 
new personality, like and unlike. In 
the old painting she was a girl, wrapped 
in the mere illusions of life, immersed 
in her music, careless of the world, her 
life played in a single key, and that a 
soft minor. In the new one she was 
a woman, confidently facing the world, 
conscious of her power over her fellows, 
eagerly awaiting life’s gifts, her life in 
many keys, and all major and melodious. 
Ifer violin was there, it is true, but her 
chin did not caress it. Her fingers 
clasped the neck of the instrument, and 
it nestled shyly in the folds of her dress, 
as if afraid of the world, its tumult and 
its discords. The style in which the 
hair was worn was distinctly in accord- 
ance with the prevailing mode, and en- 
hanced the beauty of her face, although 
the ringlets hid much of her intellectual 
brow, sacrificing it to piquancy. The 
eyes were no longer pensive, but viva- 
cious and expectant. The mouth no 
longer drooped, but curved into a win- 
ning smile. Her costume was of sheeny 
white, with beautiful flowers here and 
there, while a snowy neck and chest 
vied in purity with the frosty laces 
about the corsage. According to the 
painting, which, when compared with 
the other, had a story to tell and told 
it well, Mam’selle Paganini had reached 
the outward, worldly acme of her woman- 
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hood. The painting was one of subtlety, 
as well as finish, and worthy of Harley’s 
brush. 

*** Dost like the picture ?’” the artist 
inquired, casually, his keen eyes reading 
the expression of his friend’s face. 

**How did you do it ?” was Holmes’s 
almost breathless inquiry. 

** 1 took the idea from a photograph 
of her, taken not long ago in Paris, I 
should judge. I found it in a little 
shop where they sell such things.” 

‘You have put your name in the 
corner,” the other remarked, noticing 
** Gilbert Harley ” scrawled in red. 

“Yes. Iam not ashamed of it.” 

‘*Of course not. You have no reason 
to be, for the painting is a triumph; 
but why did you not put it on the 
other ?” 

‘* Because the other picture was yours, 
not mine, although I painted it. You 
wanted Mam’selle Paganini, and would 
have nothing else. I have painted 
Estelle Diment. The first is a memory 
of something no longer in existence. 
This is a reality. You might put the 
first before the public without exciting 
a particle of interest, but every one 
would’ know this face. How does it 
strike you ?” 

“It is magnificent, truly, but—I 
prefer the other,” Holmes replied, 
frankly. 

“You are a prey to old-fashioned, 
story-book sentiment, Don Quixote,” 
Harley observed, blandly. ‘‘I have 
painted Miss Diment as she is, and as 
you will find her to be—a woman of full 
stature, the pet of the musical world, 
the darling of thousands. You, my 
Knight of Rueful Countenance, have 
been fighting windmills ever since she 
went abroad a year ago. Your lance of 
discontent, bearing the black pennant 
of useless foreboding, has been always 
in rest, and your once spirited Pegasus 
has become a Rozinante.” 

‘Complimentary, very !” 

‘‘What is the use of uttering un- 
truths for the sake of being polite ? 
You are jealous of the world; you have 
degraded Mam’selle into a Dulcinea del 
Toboso, and imagine, because she will 
not lay aside what the world is willing 
to give her, that she does not love you. 
Nonsense! Wait. ‘There are years to 
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come. She will tire of it all by and by, 
and then she will come to you like : 
weary bird, seeking a home nest. If 
she does not, then you may thank your 
governing stars that you were unde- 
ceived in time. At all events, wait ; be 
patient. Were she to come to you now, 
before she has had her holiday out, she 
might long for that butterfly life again, 
and mourn because she was tied. ‘Then 
you would be more miserable than you 
are now. She has not yet sent for her 
hostage—the old violin. Keep that in 
mind. Mam/’selle took your heart when 
she went away, but in lieu she left the 
dearest thing she had—her dead father’s 
Cremona. Don’t brood with the ghosts 
of fancy.” 

“T can’t help it, Gil,” sighed Holmes. 

** Yes, you can,” said his companion, 
brusquely ; ‘‘it is the fault of your 
lack of years and experience. Young 
people, especially those of a poetic turn, 
always drift into the valley of shadows 
whenever a cloud mars the spirit of 
love’s young dream. 1 know what it is. 
In the old days in Paris, some of us 
organized a sort of Suicide Club, for 
the purpose of coddling our fancied 
despair and misery. We used to have 
a song like this : 


***Some sing, ‘‘We drank from the same 
canteen !” 
Some drink from a flagon rare ; 
And some, I ween 
See the ruby sheen 
In the costliest crystal ware. 


‘«* But where was there ever a beaded cup 
Like the relic we raise on high, 
With those who sup 
Till the sun is up, 
And the night has drifted by ? 


‘* * We laugh at death as we cry ‘‘ Encore !” 
To the song or the tale of rue ; 
For life’s no more 
Than a fruitless war, 
Though the skies be e’er so blue. 


‘¢¢ From a skull we drink to the end of strife— 
To the close of an ill-gauged time ; 
For love or life 
Is a two-edged knife 
That is dipped in serpent slime. 


*¢¢ The skull that brims with the ruby wine 
Is a symbol for each and all— 
A pregnant sign 
That they ne’er repine 
Who have leaped Death’s frowning wall. 
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‘* «So round it goes, and we rise and drink 
Till the goblet of Death is dry, 
Nor miss the clink 
Which the unwise think 
Is a music too sweet to die.’ 


It was rot, pure and simple, but we 
were young and knew no better. As we 
grew older we appreciated the absurdity 
of our gloom, and some day you will do 
the same.” 

“You are right, Harley,” said 
Holmes, finally, flushing a little. ‘I 
am a weak, jealous fool to doubt her, 
to begrudge her the pleasure and the 
triumph, and I shall do so no more. = I 
won’t say that you have cured me of my 
discontent, for that will never pass 
away until I hold her in my arms; but 
you have reasoned me out of my un- 
reason.” 

“So much the better. Such a speech 
does you credit. But what about the 
new painting ?” | 

‘* Leave it here—with the other. The 
two will recall me to myself when I am 
at cross-purposes.” 

And so they stood—Mam’selle and 
her successor, the child and the woman, 
the past and the present, the bud and 
the flower. Estelle was more attractive 
than Mam’selle, judged superficially ; 
but beneath the girlish pensiveness, the 
modesty and poverty of Mam’selle, there 
was a subtle influence not possessed by 
the other, and it retained its dominion 
over the heart of the poet. 


Il. 


THE next day, much to the gratifica- 
tion of both Holmes and Harley, brought 
a letter from the little woman who had 
exerted such a potent influence upon the 
hearts and lives of the two men. Such 
days were worthy of being marked with 
a white stone, and the scented sheets 
penned by Mam’selle Paganini were 
pored over until their contents were 
almost committed tomemory. She had 
always written faithfully since her de- 
parture from the tenement ; but since 
the outset of her European tour the 
intervals had been appreciably greater. 
An ordinary, sensible man would at 
once have charitably assumed that the 
incidental and natural distractions of 
foreign lands, coupled with the ovations 
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received abroad—where the true artist 
is more of a social figure than in this 
country—encroached to such an extent 
upon her time as to leave her scarcely 
any leisure ; but lovers are always ex- 
traordinary and never sensible. They 
must have all or nothing. They know 
no middle ground. ‘The fervor and ex- 
tent of their love is the highest com- 
iment that women receive, but its 
intensity is a bore. 

When Harley suggested the theory of 
occupation, Holmes impatiently rejected 
it. Another source of annoyance, too, 
to the latter, was the fact that the 
letters were less spontaneous, seemed to 
come less from the heart than from a 
feeling of duty. 

‘*What can you expect ?” demanded 
Harley. ‘‘ She isa woman now. Chil- 
dren are impressionable, frank, confid- 
ing. The effect of contact with the 
world, upon women, is to make them 
both artificial and secretive. A woman 
may be a human volcano and her letter 
a perfumed glacier, or her letters fairly 
throb with passion while her heart is 
like a bit of marble. One cannot tell ; 
woman is such an enigma. Besides, 
pen, ink, and paper are poor mediums 
for the transmission of real affection. 
They cannot do the theme justice. 
You should know that. Be reasonable, 
as you have promised to be. She might 
have written impressions and descrip- 
tions of her route, but that is passé, 
and you have a Baedeker. Be thank- 
ful for small favors. With all she has 
to occupy her time, it is a wonder that 
she writes at all.” 

‘* But I love her !” 
ion, with deep feeling. 

** Don’t I know it ? I’ve had it dinned 
into my ears for two years past. You 
had no need to speak, for you could not 
have concealed your passion from a clay 
Daphne. But it proves nothing. My 
dear boy, you never made any formal 
declaration of your love, nor did she 
express any ungovernable love for you. 
You remained silent because you had 
scarcely money enough to pay for a 
marriage license ; but she divined your 
secret, and, when she left, told you to 
keep your story until she was ready 
to hear it.” 

‘© Oh, I know it.” 


said his compan- 
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‘*«She was wise in her generation ; for 
you, being a man, would strip her of 
every leaf of fame, every rose of popu- 
larity, every jewel of opportunity. You 
would robe her, metaphorically speak- 
ing, in the black gown of the tenement, 
and in a little while shé would look as 
she does in the picture you fancy so 
much. Then you would excuse your 
sublime selfishness on the plea of love. 
Do you remember the story of Ginevra ? 
On the day of her marriage she play- 
fully hid herself in an oaken chest, the 
self-locking cover of which made her 
hiding-place at once a prison and a 
tomb. I have always had my doubts as 
to the truth of that story. My impres- 
sion is that some clever Italian invented 
it for the purpose of pointing a moral. 
Ginevra typifies the average woman, 
who entombs herself in the self-locking 
chest of a man’s love, when she marries 
or when she accepts him as a suitor. 
H{uman nature is the same the world 
over, now as well as centuriesago. ‘Take 
heart, Ned. Mam’selle will weary of it 
all in time, and then your turn will 
come. Learn to school yourself now, or 
you will wreck her life then.” 

The letter did not differ essentially 
from its predecessors, except that it was 
a curious admixture of constraint and 
ennut. ‘lhe sentences were. sometimes 
staccato—frequently awkward; but 
Holmes read between the lines, and 
fancied that he could detect here and 
there an unexpressed longing for the 
home country, a desire to rest, a wish to 
escape the enervating atmosphere of the 
garish world wherein she walked and 
wooed all with the melody of her violin. 
There was only a trace of this feeling, 
to be sure; but there was enough to 
arrest the attention of a lover. It 
cheered Holmes to think that, after 
all, her new life was not all in all to 
her, to the exclusion of simpler and 
better things, like love and home and 
rest. 

Having read the letter, he tossed it to 
Harley with the remark that Mam’selle 
was experiencing a little of satiety. 
The artist, scanning the pages, nodded 
an affirmative. 

‘One can see it,” he said. ‘“‘Itisa 
hopeful sign. I told you that truffles 
would not always be palatable. Even 
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success surfeits. Patiencea little longer, 
Ned, and she will fly home to the nest. 
Better have it so ; for, thoroughly tired, 
she will be more content to linger in 
your arms and have no desire to go out 
into the world again.” 

‘*'That will be a happy time for me,” 
sighed Holmes. ‘* You misjudge me 
when you say that I would make her a 
caged bird. All I ask is to have her 
nestle, as you have said, in my arms.” 

‘* Well, the outlook is improving, and 
I congratulate you,” said Harley, gen- 
ially, laying the letter upon the table 
and turning to his Herald. 

The other took the precious letter 
again and re-read it, while the artist, 
puffing contentedly at his meerschaum, 
perused the columns devoted to foreign 
news. 

Silence reigned for a time; but sud- 
denly something resembling profanity 
escaped Harley, and the paper he held 
was ruthlessly crumpled. 

‘““What’s the row, old fellow?” 
Holmes inquired, solicitously, turning 
in surprise. 

‘*Toothache or neuralgia, I fancy,” 
Harley replied, hurriedly, making a 
grimace, and a feint of holding his 
square jaw. Meanwhile he held the 
paper in his other hand, which was 
tightly clinched. 

**T'oo bad ! I never knew you to be 
troubled with anything of the kind. 
Yow’ll find a drop of laudanum in my 
desk, I think. Get it, for it may re- 
lieve you. Let me look at the Herald 
while you are resting.” 

‘* You'll find it there on the floor,” 
mumbled Harley, going to the desk and 
making a clever pretence of hunting for 
the drug. 

‘These are the supplements,” said 
his companion, after a little, throwing 
them aside. ‘*‘Give me the news 
pages.” 

‘*T can’t find the landanum. Where 
is it?” asked the artist, petulantly, 
fumbling among the pigeon-holes. 

*‘There it is. Are you blind ?” 

Holmes went over to the desk and in- 
dicated the hiding-place of the vial, at 
the same time trying to take the Herald 
from Harley’s hand. ‘The latter, how- 
ever, still clutched the paper tightly. 

‘*Oh, come now,” expostulated his 
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companion, surveying him surprisedly, 
‘‘what’s the use of being so selfish ? 
You are not the only person who likes 
to read the news from Paris.” 

“* Read the others first, and I'll let you 
see this when I get through with it.” 

Something peculiar in the artist’s 
manner caught Holmes’s eye, and, bend- 
ing forward, he scrutinized his face 
closely. As he did so, a change of ex- 
pression swept over hisown. At last he 
said, harshly : 

*‘T see. There is something in that 
paper which you do not wish me to 
read.” 

‘“* Nonsense, Ned. What “4 

‘*Then prove that I am wrong, by 
letting me look at it.” 

Harley failing to respond to this, 
Holmes snatched the paper from his 
hand. Then, smoothing the pages with 
feverish haste, he ran his eye up and 
down the columns until something 
arrested his glance. 

Gradually, as he read, his face ran 
the gamut of expression. Beginning 
with surprise, there followed amazement, 
anger, grief, and despair, and in the end 
it was an ashen face that dropped 
heavily upon his arms. 

‘*T would have spared you,” said 
Harley, sadly; ‘‘but I was neither 
quick nor skilful enough to hide my 
knowledge.” 

A groan was the only reply vouch- 
safed. 

The artist regarded the stricken man 
with pitying eyes. Nay, he bent, in 
the excess of his manly devotion, and 
tenderly put his arm around him, as a 
big brother or father would have done, 
while such comforting words as he could 
command were soothingly whispered. 
Ile was a man of the world, this artist ; 
a cynic, a sceptic, what you will; but 
beneath the biting sarcasm and the 
brusquerie there was the heart of a 
woman—the heart of the mother of 
whom he had been so loyally proud in 
his boyhood days—and he loved the 
lover of Mam’selle Paganini. 

‘Take heart, Ned,” he counselled, 
gently. 

“She is false, as false 
Holmes, brokenly. 

** False to whom ? To you? Not at 
all, since you were not betrothed. She 
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gave you no promise, and there was no 
mutual understanding. I have always 
told you to set so much store by a mere 
episode and a memory. It is not wise, 
for some people count episodes as noth- 
ing, and Re memories fade.” 

** But I loved her!” 

‘To be sure you did, and you love 
her now; but you are a man, not a 
child, Ned. If you think that she has 
actually been false to an unspoken troth, 
try to forget her ; but be wise, and don’t 
judge too hastily. Newspaper gossip, 
and especially foreign gossip, must be 
taken with the usual grain of salt. Let 
us read it again, and see if we can’t find 
a flaw in the indictment.” 

Taking the paper, he read, slowly 
and distinctly : 

‘Paris, Oct. 3.—Special Cable.—Musical 
Paris and the American Colony were surprised 
this morning to learn that Estelle Diment, the 
well-known violiniste, flatly refused, last even- 
ing, to fulfil her contract with Signor de 
Castro, and took the first train for Calais. It 
is interesting to note that the Count von 
Ulmer, of the German embassy, was a pas- 
senger on the same train, and Signor de Castro 
states that the Count, whom he holds respon- 
sible for the flight, has been following her 
about for weeks past. That Von Ulmer has 
made a conquest of the beautiful musician is 
freely asserted in the clubs. The two are sup- 
posed to be in London, and will probably sail 
soon for New York.” 


‘Looks bad, doesn’t it ?” 

“It is the story of her falsity,” said 
Holmes, fiercely. 

** Don’t be too sure of that. Strictly 
speaking, this cablegram is not evidence. 
As a mild sensation it has a newspaper 
value, but it lacks weight and actual 





worth. Take it easy. Wait ‘ 
‘Wait ?” echoed his companion, 
scornfully. ‘‘ Don’t let me hear you 


say that again. You have repeated the 
word like a parrot at every turn. When- 
ever I became impatient you said ‘ Wait.’ 
When I wanted to go to Paris and say 
what was in my heart, and filling it 
to bursting, you said, ‘ Wait.’ I have 
raited. And this is what I have waited 
for—to be made the sport and jest of a 
woman who spoils her career, her repu- 
tation, and my life for the sake of figur- 
ing in a short-lived sensation with a 
titled rake. If that is the only word in 
your vocabulary, don’t talk to me!” 
“Oh, very well. Don’t get impatient 
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with your best friend, Neddy. You'll 
feel better in the morning, and then I’ll 
show you your mistake.” 

The other did not speak, for his head 
was upon his folded arms, and he was 
lost to everything save the sorrow that 
had come upon him. Harley regarded 
him compassionately, and in a little 
while left the room. 

When Holmes finally came from the 
lethargy of his deep sorrow, and gazed 
sadly about the apartment, he was grate- 
ful to the artist. The two portraits of 
Mam’selle Paganini—the memory and 
the reality, the girl and the woman, the 
ideal and the clay—had disappeared. 
Still, for all that, their absence made 
the room seem barren and cheerless. 


IIT. 


“It is deucedly odd,” said Harley, 
one morning, as he glanced over the 
papers. ‘‘ More than a fortnight has 
elapsed since that confounded telegram 
appeared, and yet I can find no trace of 
Mam’selle. I have carefully watched 
all the steamship arrivals, and kept in 
close communication with the various 
companies, but her name does not ap- 
pear upon any of the lists.” 

** And is that so very odd ?” sneered 
Holmes, looking up from his desk. 

Grief in him had given place to deep- 
rooted resentment, so far as outward 
expression went, and unreasonable 
cynicism. Save for the moody cast of 
his face, and the occasional hurling of a 
shaft of sarcasm at the memory of the 
woman who had deceived him, to all 
intents and purposes, he bore his deep 
disappointment like a man. 

“Yes. ‘The cablegram, you remem- 
ber, stated that she had left for Calais—a 
statement that has since been reiterated, 
and justifies the assumption that she was 
bound for London and Liverpool for 
the purpose of crossing the ocean. 
Still, as I said, not a trace of her can I 
find anywhere.” 

** Why look for her? Why not hunt 
up the Count von Ulmer’s address ? 
You can then kill two birds with one 
stone.” 

The artist started at this and eyed the 
speaker curiously, meanwhile wonder- 
ing if he himself had been talking in his 
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sleep. Then he went on to say, in his 
easy, matter-of-fact manner : 

““Neddy, you are a good fellow; 
but your temper, which is a nasty 
one, gets the upper hand of you some- 
times, and makes you as unreasonable as 
awoman. Listen tome. I never loved 
Mam/’selle, never spoke to her more than 
a dozen times during the whole of our 
acquaintance; but I don’t believe that 
she is guilty as charged in the indictment. 
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had the peculiar and convenient gift 
of being able to shut himself, by means 
of some subtile, inner process, from the 
world or an individual. The artist knew 
that while he talked on in that strain, 
and especially with reference to Estelle 
Diment, just so long would Holmes re- 
main deaf, dumb, and blindtohim. And 
so he took a book and made a pretence 
of reading, until his companion faced 
about, whereupon he said : 


oN 


ya 


@B 


i 


He turned leisurely. 


You, being a lover, must needs jump at 
conclusions and condemn upon hearsay 
evidence. The man in the Good Book 
must have been talking to lovers when 
he said: ‘Oh, ye of little faith!’ TI 
sometimes think that the average lover 
does not deserve a woman’s love. If he 
isn’t worrying her, he is making himself 
miserable, and he does both upon the 
slightest provocation.” 
Holmes did not heed him. 


He did 


not appear to have listened, even, for he 





‘“* Ned, Iam going away next week.” 

**'T'o Boston ?” 

“No. To the other Hub—Paris.” 

“Abroad? You don’t mean it!” 
Holmes exclaimed, taken aback by the 
announcement. 

** Assuredly.” 

‘* But why are you going ?” 

“Oh, for a number of reasons. I 
need achange. I want to roam through 
the old haunts, unearth some of the fel- 
lows I used to know, if any are living, 
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It was long before he heard it again. 
and feel young again. [ll be back ina 
month or six weeks.” 

“Very well, Uli go with you,” said 
Holmes, casually, as if that settled it. 

** No, you won't.” 

“Why not?” 

“* Because it wouldn’t be advisable.” 

**T don’t see why.” 

‘Well, if you went along I should 
have to take you around and show you 
the sights, which would be a bore. I 
won't have the time, and I don’t care to 
be bothered with you. Stay at home, 
Ned, like a sensible boy,” he added, 
kindly. ‘* You need rest, for you are as 
thin as a rail and as pale as a ghost. 
The voyage would be all right, no doubt, 
but Paris is not the place in which to 
recuperate. You don’t need frivolity. 
Besides, there are other reasons why you 
should not go there. I have a better 
idea.” 

Oh, 


hang your idea!” fumed 
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Holmes, thoroughly out of pa- 
tience with him. 

** Don’t get ruffled,” counselled 
Harley, tranquilly. ‘*‘Listen. 
Dixon, O'Hara, and the rest are 
figuring upon a little California 
trip, and would be only too glad 
to have you accompany them to 
the land of the citrus and the vine. 
Go with them, by all means. Be- 
sides seeing a new country, you 
will enjoy any amount of sweet 
do-nothing, and the trip will do 
you a world of good.” 

“Tm not an infant, in need 
of a change of air and a nurse.” 

“Granted, my melancholy 
Manfred. Youare not an infant: 
you are simply an imbecile who 
needs the guidance of a wise 
man.” 

“ Meaning yourself, I suppose.” 
This with cutting sarcasm. 

** Well, I don’t profess to be a 
Solomon, except by comparison 
with one Edward Holmes,” said 
Harley, with a langh; “but I 
happen to know what is best for 

” 
you. 

‘Then why not take me to 
Paris, where you may keep a 
watchful eye upon your ward ?” 

** Very well put; but it would 
not be best. Irresponsible young 
men should never be taken to Paris, 
nor to Stockholm, which is worse. My 
suggestion is a good one, and you are 
foolish if you do not embrace it.” 

‘Tl think it over.” 

‘Do so,” Harley said, encouragingly, 
‘and in the meantime I'll tell Dixon 
that you have practically decided to go.” 

The latter remark was true, although 
made at random, with that sublime as- 
surance which the artist was wont to 
use in dealing with his friend at critical 
periods. It was not weakness or absence 
of spirit which so often caused him to 
unconsciously bow to Harley’s will ; 
but much of the time he was so pre- 
occupied and indifferent to externals as 
to be careless of what he did. The 
desire to go to Paris was a mere impulse, 
prompted by Harley’s announcement ; 
but when he gave the matter further 
consideration he saw that the other’s 
advice was good. At any other time, 
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and under any other circumstances, a 
trip to the French capital would have 
been delightful, and well worth the 
trouble, especially in company with a 
man who knew Paris as he knew his 
pigments; but it was not hard for 
Ilolmes to perceive that the visit might 
result in pain rather than pleasure. In 
Paris the perfidy of Estelle would be 
more of a reality. If distance lends en- 
chantment to the view, it has also the 
effect of alleviating pain, especially the 
pain of heart wounds. In the gay cen- 
tre of the world’s fashion and frivolity 
he would hear Miss Diment’s escapade 
laughingly discussed in the cafés, the 
foyers, and elsewhere. The friends of 
the Count von Ulmer would boast of 
his conquest. The very stones of the 
streets would bring echoes of it all to 
his ears. Decidedly, therefore, the trip 
through the semi-tropical region of 
California presented more inviting 
phases, especially as he wished to forget 
the woman who, according to love-logic, 
had wronged him. It was his desire 
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that, if such a thing were possible, his 
heart and mind should in time become 
oblivious to the fact that such a person 
as Mam/’selle Paganini—how he had 
grown to hate the old name !—had ever 
existed ; and it occurred to him, as he 
thought the matter over, that nowhere 
would he be so likely to find forgetful- 
ness and recuperation as in some of the 
drowsy, beautiful valleys of the Golden 
State. By the time Harley returned, 
therefore, he had resolved to follow the 
plan outlined. 

** Well ?” asked his friend. 

** Being weak, I yield.” 

*‘Good ! It is sensible. I told Dixon 
that you were going, and invited him to 
call.” 

*«The deuce you did! You certainly 
are not troubled with weak nerves,” 
commented Holmes, striving to appear 
indignant. 

“JT should hope not. As your guardian 
angel it is my duty to look after your 
welfare, and that is why you are going 
to California.” 


es, 
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“Then you will not forget.” 





MAM’SELLE 
IV. 


‘By the way, Gil,” said Holmes, one 
day, ‘‘ what pictures will you take to 
Paris ? 

‘Oh, a few little canvases I’ve been 
pottering at of late,” said Harley, eva- 
sively. ‘* By sticking them up some- 
where I hope to attract the attention of 
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face of the public favorite, and there 
were times when he longed for a glimpse 
of the girl in the modest black dress. 
His pride, however, precluded any refer- 
ence to the subject, for an expression of 
interest would have been a confession of 
weakness, and he was afraid of Harley’s 
blunt tongue. Then, too, he reflected 


that in a few days he would be flying 





At breakfast. 


some of the boys I used to know in the 
Quartier, and let them know that I am 
alive. To them, you know, I have been 
dead for years.” 

‘* Will you make a try for the Salon ?” 

‘*T can’t say, Ned. I may if the old 
fellows remember the medaille—and the 
pictures are worth it.” 

Ifolmes wanted to ask him what he 
had done with the two portraits of Mam’- 
selle, which had not been visible since 
that night; for he missed the smiling 





toward the setting sun, and could not 
take the paintings with him, even were 
they still in his possession. Suddenly it 
occurred to him to ask, in a low tone : 
‘What if you should meet Mam’— 
Miss Diment, during your travels ?” 
‘*T should take off my hat to her,” 
was the cool reply. 
‘But what if this—this Von Ulme1 
were with her ?” 
‘*That should make no difference.” 
The questioner said nothing for a few 
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moments ; but it was evident to Har- 
ley, who was watching him closely, that 
he was deeply moved. ‘The old feeling, 
he could see, had returned with full 
force, and Holmes was in one of his 
intractable moods. 

“Gil,” he said, earnestly, almost 
pleadingly, ‘‘I wish you’d take me to 
Paris with you.” 

“ag tr” 

Harley had sought the companion- 
ship of his pipe and was lazily stretched 
upon the lounge near by. 

‘*T want to ease my mind.” 

“* How ?” 

‘*By hunting down that villain and 
making him answer to me for what he 
has done,” retorted Holmes, savagely. 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense! Why will you 
be so absurd ? You can’t fence—neither 
can you shoot. He is expert at both, 
probably. Besides, your French would 
asphyxiate a Parisian.” 

‘*No matter. I can hold my own.” 

“‘T doubt that, since you can’t hold 
your temper. You don’t know what 
yowre talking about. The man isn’t 
to blame. Nowadays, if a man runs off 
with a woman, you can safely wager that 
it was the woman’s fault. She should 
not have encouraged him. Weare not 
living in feudal times, and abduction is 
neither profitable nor pleasant. Then 
again, you might make a mess of the 
whole business. They may be married 
by this time. Elopements are common, 
and Mam’selle Paganini had no ties.” 

His companion winced. Harley, be- 
ing so practical and matter-of-fact, could 
not appreciate a sympathetic betrothal ; 
that is to say, a betrothal made by in- 
ference rather than by actual word of 
mouth ; but Holmes, in his passion for 
Estelle, believed in his heart that they 
were as truly bound to each other as if 
their lips had met in the first sweet kiss 
and he had slipped a ring upon her 
finger. Since he had seen her, many 
women had crossed his path—women to 
whom men were naturally attracted, 
women from whom he might have made a 
life choice ; but always his heart had been 
with Mam’selle, and always he was true 
to the vow of constancy which she had 
never heard him utter. It was knightly, 
almost millennial; but considering that 
it was so one-sided, Harley was inclined 
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to think it a piece of self-sacrificing 
folly. 

Holmes, again out of patience with 
his philosopher, guide, and friend, re- 
tired into his shell once more and main- 
tained a dogged, surly silence during 
the major portion of the time left to 
them. The artist was not at all sorry, 
for it kept his friend from harping 
upon the old disagreeable strain, and 
relieved himself of the annoying task 
of opposing any desire upon the part of 
Holmes to go abroad. Then, too, as 
the days went by, there was less chance 
that foolish questions might be asked— 
something for which Harley was pro- 
foundly grateful. He did not wish the 
other to hit upon a new line of thought 
and become too inquisitive, any more 
than he desired him to examine too 
closely into the packages prepared for 
shipment. 

The last day came. The baggage had 
been sent in both directions and the 
tickets purchased. The two friends 
stood upon the Union Depot platform, 
waiting for the trains which, starting 
almost at the same moment, were to 
bear them to the two oceans. So far as 
Harley was concerned, one would have 
thought that he had simply dropped 
down for the purpose of seeing his 
friend off, so tranquilly did he lean 
against a baggage truck and puff at 
the inevitable weed; but Holmes was 
nervous, restless, ill-natured. 





Sometimes she wept 
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‘‘Tlave vou left orders to forward 


your mail?” asked Harley, more for 


the sake of saying something than any- 
thing else. 

‘¢ No.” 

«“ Why not ?” 

«Tt slipped my mind.” 

*“Sometimes, Neddy, I very much 
doubt if you have any intellect left,” 
the artist observed, sweetly. ‘* How in 
the world do you expect to get any mail 
while you are gone ?” 

“You know where to find me. I 
have no other correspondents.” 

‘© Wumph !” 

Harley lapsed into silence again, 
while Holmes drifted over to a pant- 
ing locomotive and looked intently at 
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the mechanism. But by and by, when 
train time came and the final rush 
was in progress, the artist caught the 
other’s hand and said, earnestly : 

‘*Ned, if I should happen to run 
across Mam’selle in Paris, what mes- 
sage shall I give her ?” 

‘*'Tell her that she has never come 
for her violin,” Holmes replied, defi- 
antly. 

‘* But what if she should come, after 
all ?” 

“You are dreaming,” and Holmes, 
pressing his hand in parting, ran to 
catch his own train. 


PART IV. 


THE FLUTTER OF TIRED WINGS. 


PALE and worn was Mam’selle Paga- 
nini as she lay there in her pretty 
boudoir. So fragile and spirituelle she 
seemed, indeed, that Mrs. Randolph, 
in the excess of her almost motherly 
devotion, bestowed greater care upon 
her beloved charge than she would have 
given to an ordinary invalid; for the 
slightest unfriendly breath of air was 
vapable, to her mind, of breaking Es- 
telle like a reed. Therefore she hov- 
ered above and about her like a good 
angel, present by night and by day, 
smoothing the pillows without stint, 
sweetening the atmosphere of a room 
that did not need it, fussing with the 
cordials upon the little table, adminis- 
tering every comfort, anticipating every 
wish, and leaving not the merest trifle 
undone. ‘Tirelessly she worked, con- 
tentedly and hopefully, for the girl who 
had grown so dear to her, and the care 
of whom she would not have transferred 
to any one else under any circumstances. 

A mother, even with all the inspi- 
ration of gentle and self-sacrificing 
motherhood, could not have done more 
to ease the weary body and soothe the 
throbbing head, and Estelle was deeply 
grateful. At times, when she could 
muster sufficient strength, she faintly 
chided her guardian for her unselfish 
devotion ; but Mrs. Randolph, when- 
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ever the plaintive remonstrances reached 
her, closed her ears and hastened from 
the room, or stilled the utterance with 
a lingering kiss upon the girl’s perfect 
lips. It was always so—love and ten- 
derness, the handmaids of happiness. 

The days were infinitely brighter as 
they sped along, and the fears of the 
worst that could have happened had 
departed from Mrs. Randolph’s heart, 
leaving it lighter than it had been in 
years. Mam/’selle would live ; she would 
be mercifully spared to the world and 
those who loved her. For Estelle had 
been very ill—so ill, in fact, that there 
had been a dangerous crisis toward the 
last, and the kindly, gray-haired physi- 
cian had shaken his head gravely, almost 
hopelessly, as he looked upon the sad, 
pale face and wasted form. But, thanks 
to his professional skill and the unre- 
mitting care of the nurse, she had 
passed the danger point, and, after 
weeks of suffering, had begun to mend. 
The time had been long and the strug- 
gle hard ; but those who had watched 
over her had conquered. 

It was in London, after their hurried 
flight from Paris, so impulsively taken, 
that the indisposition had first begun to 
show itself. The doctor said, after- 
wards, that she had merely yielded to an 
intense strain. The signs of a general 
breaking down were many and unmis- 
takable. Perceiving them, and unwill- 
ing that her charge, whom she loved as 
a daughter, should be exposed to the 
dangers of a protracted illness in a 
strange land, Mrs. Randolph had imme- 
diately engaged passage for New York. 
Upon reaching America she had hur- 
ried Estelle, who had grown steadily 
worse during the somewhat rough voy- 
age, to a quiet little nook on the banks 
of the Hudson, where she might have 
all the benefits of a clear atmosphere, 
congenial climate, favorable conditions, 
and freedom. 

Not a soul knew who the new-comer 
was. There, as upon the steamer, Ks- 
telle was looked upon as her daughter ; 
for, in view of the circumstances, she 
thought it best to preserve the invalid’s 
incognito and thus shield her from the 
debilitating annoyance of well-meant at- 
tentions on the part of those who might 
know her and wish to renew their ac- 
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had they been aware of her presence on 
board, they would have overwhelmed 
her with kindnesses which would have 
aggravated her symptoms. It was the 
same, in a minor degree, on the river, 
and in the end the sweet seclusion and 
absolute freedom from annoyance and 
outside influences brought rest and in- 
duced recuperation. 

But, now that there was no more deli- 
rium and strength came by degrees, there 
was something else—something more baf- 
fling, perhaps. Mrs. Randolph knew, as 
she sat and watched the girl’s dark eyes, 
and followed their abstracted glance 
with her own across and beyond the 
broad river, that the color would rise 
more rapidly to Mam’selle’s cheeks and 
life be more fully renewed within her 
could the wish of her heart and the long- 
ing of her soul be satisfied. Always she 
looked towards the west. Ever as she 
worked, ever as she dreamed, and ever 
as she travelled, there had been that 
one wish—the supreme wish of the 
woman who loves truly and feels that 
she, in turn, is dearly beloved. 

‘** But a little more of this life, aunt,” 
she had often said, ‘‘ and then back to 
America and away from this life for all 
time. Surely a little money will not be 
amiss by and by.” 

That, of course, had not appealed so 
strongly to her conscious being during the 
incoherent dreams of her long illness ; 
but with the return to reason came a 
return to the old, old theme, which has 
echoed in nearly every breast—the faint 
music of the Angel Israfil, so like the 
music called forth by her own dear hand. 
And yet, day after day, although Mrs. 
Randolph eagerly awaited the arrival of 
the mail and hurriedly scanned each 
envelope, there had come no tidings. 
Sometimes, for Estelle’s sake, she wept, 
knowing how the girl loved and how she 
would mourn. 

When they reached New York, and 
Estelle’s comfort had been religiously 
looked to, Mrs. Randolph’s first care 
had been to steal a moment in which 
to telegraph to Holmes, advising him of 
Mam’selle’s serious illness and requesting 
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him to lose no time in seeking her side, 
if it were possible for him to leave, as 
her illness might terminate fatally. This 
appeal was followed at once by a lengthy 
letter, detailing all that had happened, 
and conveying the impression that the 
tired bird, after months of weary wan- 
dering, was willing to seek a home nest, 
if one were provided. ‘'l'o these no an- 
swer had been returned, and his silence 
was such a burden to her that she could 
not sleep ; for she could not understand 


“Is there need 


why he did not telegraph and start at 
once, or at least write a letter of explana- 
tion. 

Afterwards, when there was more 
leisure, she had made inquiries, only to 
find that Holmes had gone to California 
on a vacation trip and had neglected to 
leave any address to which mail might 
be forwarded. This relieved her some- 
what ; but, nevertheless, she wished that 
she might find him, for Mam/’selle’s sake. 
It was not until she received a bulky 
envelope, containing the newspaper ref- 
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erences to Miss Diment, gathered for 
her by a bureau of press clippings, that 
any conception of the probable truth 
entered her mind. 

‘* Has Edward come yet?” Estelle 
asked one morning. 

‘“* No, dear.” 

**Of course he has not, or I should 
have seen him by this time, surely. 
What a silly question! But you have 
heard from him ?” a faint smile light- 
ing up the pallor of her face. 


to speak?" 


‘* You should not exert yourself too 
much, dear,” counselled Mrs. Randolph, 
in gentle reproof. ‘It is time now to 
take your tonic.” 

**Such bitter stuff it is, too,” said 
Estelle, with a little grimace. ‘* What 
gives it that horrid taste 7” 

‘Tron and strychnia, I suppose,” 
replied her companion, smiling at the 
wry face as she measured the quantity 
of tonic to be taken. 

*Strychnia! Isn’t that some kind of 
poison 7” 
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**In sufficient quantities, no doubt ; 
but not just now. It is making an- 
other woman of you. Here it is.” 

After the medicine had been duly 
taken, the grimace heightened, and a 
vain attempt made to neutralize the 
abominable taste with water, Estelle 
settled back in the huge armchair in 
which it had become her custom to 
nestle, and said : 

‘* Now let me look at Edward’s let- 
ters.” 

“‘T am busy now,” said Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, looking at her apprehensively, 
and making a pretence of doing some- 
thing. 

** But I haven’t seen them, aunt ! 
Please give them to me.” 

‘* Your eyes are scarcely strong enough 
yet.” 

“* Very well. 

99 
me. 

This nonplussed the elder woman for 
a moment. 

“*T promised Mrs. Adams,” she said, 
reflectively, and artfully ignoring Mam’- 
selle’s order, ‘‘ to take some of those 
stereopticon views over to the children.” 

‘* Certainly, if you wish it, and the 
children will be careful of them,” said 
Kstelle, eying her in surprise; ‘“‘ but 
first bring me Edward’s letters. My 
eyes are not weak now.” 

** My dear child,” said her familiar, 
feeling that it would be worse than use- 
less to indulge in further evasion, ‘‘ I 
have none.” 

‘* None ?” 

Mrs. Randolph ‘gravely inclined her 
head. 

“None!” Mam’selle again echoed 
blankly, her fingers tightening their 
hold upon the arms of the chair. 

** Not one—not a line.” 

The invalid regarded her in amaze- 
ment, unable to fully comprehend the 
full extent of the statement. 

**Surely you cannot mean that he 
has not written. He would not be so 
cruel, so unkind, at least. I see. You 
have not sent any message to him as 
yet, and he does not know that we are 
in America, perhaps. It was best to 
keep silent, as he would have been 
greatly alarmed.” 

The peculiar expression of Mrs. Ran- 
dolph’s face, however, riveted her at- 
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tention, and her intuition analyzed and 
comprehended its import. Under its 
influence she half arose, and then sank 
back inertly. Great tears welled into 
her eyes, rolling down her pale cheeks, 
and a sob escaped her. In that brief 
moment she felt so utterly desolate 
that there remained not one promise of 
happiness, not one incentive to live. 

Her companion sank upon her knees 
at the girl’s side and kissed her tenderly. 

‘** Don’t cry, dear,” she urged, sooth- 
ingly, her hand caressing the dark 
tresses. ‘‘It may not be as you im- 
agine—indeed, it is not as you think.” 

‘“TIt cannot be otherwise. He has 
forgotten me, or loves another,” she 

railed. ‘‘ He would have written long 
ago if he still loved me.” 

** You are entirely too hasty, Estelle. 
I telegraphed him and wrote several 
letters, but he did not reply. Think- 
ing it rather odd, I then made inquiries 
and found that he was away. They 
could not forward my letters, I was 
told, because he had forgotten to leave 
any directions.” 

* You are saying this to comfort 
me,” said Estelle, brokenly. 

‘No, [ pledge you my word. I 
can show you the letters from the post- 
master if you wish to see them.” 

** Tlow silly of me, then, to harbor 
such dreadful thoughts. I should have 
known that Edward would never for- 
get, never cease to be loyal. But,” she 
added, looking up more brightly, ‘‘ by 
writing to Mr. Harley you might have 
obtained his address.” 

**T thought so too,” Mrs. Randolph 
observed, briefly, ‘‘but Mr. Harley is 
in Paris.” 

“*TIn Paris ?” 

“Yes. Tread of his departure while 
you were so very ill. ‘The papers say 
that he has gone there to exhibit his 
pictures.” 

The listener’s face was brighter still 
as she murmured : 

‘“* How glad I am that he is prosper- 
ing, for he deserves it. Poor fellow ! 
he used to be so remote from his sphere 
when we first met. We all were, for 
that matter, but it seemed especially so 
with him, although a nosegay from one 
of the market stalls had as much in- 
spiration for him as a bouquet of 
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You remember him, 
aunt, so good-natured and _ content, 
whatever his trials and  disappoint- 
ments? Te laughed at his poverty, 
and painted signs sometimes. He was 
a true Bohemian, happy with a crust, 
buoyed up by his genius—only he loved 
the bottle. Often I think that he drank 
to forget what he had lost. And what 
a fashion of giving nicknames he had ! 
He gave me mine—Mam’selle Paganini. 
Mam’selle Paganini!” she repeated, 
slowly, and with deep feeling. ‘It is 
so long, so long, since any one has 
called me that in my hearing, and I 
feel that something is gone, that all 
this suecess I have had has deprived 
me of something. Sometimes, aunt— 
sometimes I think that Mam/’selle Paga- 
nini—poor girl !—is dead.” 

** Estelle!” cried Mrs. 
shocked beyond expression 
strange speech. 

”* the girl continued, in the 
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Randolph, 
by this 


** Surely,’ 
same half-audible strain, her pale cheek 
resting upon her wasted hand and her 
abstracted gaze fixed upon the floor, 
‘Paganini was a man—a great man. 
Mam’selle Paganini was a child—a 
woman, perhaps, but always a child. 
It is very hard to battle with life when 
one is so weak. ‘There are so many 
things to face and to fight. I have 
fought, like the rest, but I have won 
only half a victory. What can a child 
do against the big world? Broken in 
health and spirit, as I am, I believe 
that the struggle has killed Mam’selle 
Paganini. Ah, if she had only been 
born a man! Women are always chil- 
dren ; men are always heroes.” 

‘“Now you are talking nonsense,” 
said Mrs. Randolph, abruptly, ‘‘ and if 
you continue in that strain I shall pack 
you off to bed again. What would Mr. 
Holmes say if he were to hear you talk 
like that?” 

*“‘T wish he could,” sighed Estelle, 
lifting her eyes. ‘‘ You will write to 
him again ?” 

‘Yes, dear, if you wish it.” 

“If I wish it? What a speech! 
And, aunt : 





“‘ Yes, dear.” 

‘Tell him, aunt,” said Mam/’selle, 
the color stealing into her cheeks, ‘ tell 
Hi 

ell 


him that I long for my old violin. 


him to bring it tome. He will under- 


stand.” 
II. 


It was not long before Estelle was 
able to bear a portion of the nervous 
strain of correspondence, and felt equal 
to the formidable task of disposing of 
the mail that had accumulated during 
her illness. Some of it had already 
received proper attention at the hands 
of Mrs. Randolph, who had a knack 
of handling such matters rapidly and 
satisfactorily ; but the great mass had 
been reserved for Estelle’s interest and 
amusement when she should recover, 
while purely personal communications 
had been carefully laid aside intact. 

There were letters from managers, 
some of them worthy of notice, some of 
them belonging to the small fry, asking 
her lowest terms for a season of forty 
weeks, or for brief engagements, with 
the added diplomatic soupgon that she 
had slighted her own people, who were 
eager to again see and hear the artiste 
who had created such a furor in the 
Old World. There were begging letters 
from mismanaged charitable institutions, 
which dispensed charity grudgingly, 
coolly asking for liberal contributions 
from her purse; and scented notes from 
women who desired her professional 
services at concerts for the benefit of 
the heathen vinaigrette fund, or some- 
thing equally absurd. There were awk- 
ward, yet always interesting, appeals 
from youthful aspirants who desired her 
to pose as a friend at court and aid them 
in winning fame or fortune. Added to 
these were the usual circulars, offers 
from cosmetic dealers, hints of great 
bargains in old violins, invitations and 
complimentary missives, scarcely worth 
the task or compliment of perusal. 
There were letters, too, from Signor de 
Castro; but they had been carefully 
hidden from Estelle’s view and curtly 
answered, if at all, by Mrs. Randolph, 
who was keenly alive to the mischief 
which the impressario’s letters were 
capable of working. 

The manager was furious because 
“stelle had summarily broken her con- 
tract with him and returned to Amer- 
ica. The coolness with which it was 














done stunned him at first, and then he 
flew into an ecstasy of passion. What 
seemed to be a promising stroke of busi- 
ness had resulted, instead, in robbing him 
of the star of his collection of artists, at a 
time when she would have added even 
more materially to his profits. Equanim- 
ity was not in his dictionary, and he 
stormed like a wild animal. He awoke 
to find that she had taken flight, and 
before he could act the bird had flown 
beyond his reach. Then, finally locating 
Miss Diment, he had written letter after 
letter, alternately praying and threaten- 
ing. Every reply received from Mrs. 
Randolph fanned his anger into fiercer 
flame, for she flatly reiterated her state- 
ment, made at the outset, that her 
charge was too ill to fulfil her engage- 
ment, and would not do so under any cir- 
cumstances, even if she were robust, as, 
in her opinion, the dishonorable methods 
of the management had nullified the 
agreement. 

He- did not believe the story of 
Mam’selle’s illness. He said so openly, 
characterizing it a subterfuge gotten up 
in order to avoid the terms of the con- 
tract, and he threatened damage suits 
by the dozen; but Mrs. Randolph, who 
was an even match for him, either 
ignored his communications or raked 
him fore and aft at long range with 
her righteous indignation. His letters 
would have annoyed Estelle, and she con- 
siderately kept them from her. 

However, while letters may be seques- 
tered in various ways, men are difficult 
to manage, and an impressario is ever a 
wild bull in the china shop of the world. 
Mrs. Randolph read that De Castro con- 
templated a voyage to this country on 
business connected with a revival of 
grand opera. Not long afterward she 
read of his arrival in New York—with 
the customary prediction of another 
discovery—and the news troubled her 
greatly. Had Holmes been there she 
would not have cared, as he would have 
stood as Kstelle’s protector, ready to 
kick the intruder into civility or sense ; 
but, unfortunately, Holmes had not yet 
emerged from the California under- 
growth in which he had disappeared, or, 
if he had, he had not seen fit to write. 

To Mrs. Randolph it was like watch- 
ing a stormy sky as it concentrated its 
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energies overhead and prepared to de- 
vastate everything ; but she had not long 
to wait. It was not in the nature of 
things that the enemy should hesitate. 
De Castro had not been in New York 
two days before he discovered their re- 
treat, which by that time was better 
known, and presented himself at the 
door of the cottage. 

‘Bah !” he snarled, angrily, striding 
by her in spite of her efforts to intercept 
him, and prevent him from entering the 
room where Estelle reclined in the big 
chair. 

“De Castro!” gasped Mam’selle, 
starting up, a deep flush dyeing her 
cheeks. 

** Yes, Antonio de Castro, at your ser- 
vice,” he replied, in his stentorian tone. 
‘* You did not expect to see me, then ?” 

‘* Life is full of unpleasant things, and 
we never know what 1s going to happen,” 
she retorted, composing herself. 

The anger inspired by his presence 
seemed to strengthen her, and shecalmly 
awaited the outburst she anticipated. 

‘* Your life will be more unpleasant 
than you imagine, unless you abide by 
your contract,” he snapped, darting an 
angry glance at her. ‘* You might have 
known it, and spared yourself much 
trouble, had you paid attention to my 
letters.” 

‘* T have received no letters from you,” 
Kstelle replied, with quiet dignity. 

‘*T received them and answered them 
for you, Kstelle,” said Mrs. Randolph, 
leaping into the breach. ‘They were 
so intemperate and ungentlemanly that 
I did not think it best to worry you with 
them.” 

** Meddler !” growled the visitor. 

*‘Signor De Castro, if you cannot 
display good-breeding, I must ask you 
to leave this place instantly,” said 
Mam’selle, facing him squarely and fear- 
lessly. 

‘‘T beg the lady’s pardon,” he mut- 
tered, grudgingly. 

** What answer did you return, aunt ?” 

“*T told him, first, that you were too 
ill to leave your room; second, that, 
sick or well, you would decline to honor 
the contract.” 

** Absurd !” cried De Castro, glower- 
ing upon her. 

‘* She is quite right. Mrs. Randolph 
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44 MAM’SELLE 
has spoken as I should have done had I 
seen the letters.” 

“You repudiate the contract, then ?’ 

The intruder, utterly unreasonable in 
many things, was fast working himself 
into agrand passion, and he glared fierce- 
ly at the two women. 

*‘Most assuredly,” replied Estelle, 
calmly, meeting his gaze with such firm- 
ness as to surprise Mrs. Randolph, who 
had expected to find her somewhat timid. 
‘*There is no necessity for a scene, as 
bad temper will not answer. I shall 
not swerve in the slightest degree from 
my purpose.” 

**And you 
pose.” 

** Why should I be grateful to you ?” 
she asked, wonde ringly. 

“Why? I discovered you, brought 
you out, made you famous! But for 
me you would still be in the obscurity 
in which I found you. You owe every- 
thing to me—to me.” 

**T did at first, but I have repaid you 
a hundredfold. When you brought me 
out, as you term it, you made your own 
terms, and they were profitable—to you. 
A month afterward any other manager 
would have trebled what you gave me. 
I do not complain; neither do I ac- 
knowledge any debt of gratitude, for 
the accounts are balanced. I owe you 
nothing, not even happiness, for I have 
been the most miserable of creatures 
since I left the old life.” 

‘“* You are in earnest ?” 

** Deeply so.” 

‘““ We shall see,” 
beyond measure. 
case to the courts, 
breach of contract.” 

‘Do so, if you wish. There are two 
sides to every case,” she said, spiritedly. 
‘*T shall tell how you endeavored to 
compromise me with the Count von 
Ulmer, with the double idea of winning 
his friendship and making me notorious, 
so as to swell your bank account.” 

‘It is not true! 

‘‘It 7s true,” she insisted, with an im- 
patient stamp of her small foot. ‘‘ There 
is abundant evidence of it. You may 
try your case in the courts; I shall try 
mine in the newspapers, where the per- 
secuted may always obtain justice.” 

De Castro, himself again, then changed 


all this gratitude, I sup- 


he snarled, angered 
‘“*T shall take the 
and sue you for 
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his tactics. He brought his anger well 
under control, and smiled affably, mak- 
ing an outward gesture with his. hands. 

** Surely Miss ‘Diment does not wish 
to place the burden of her affaire with 
the Count upon my shoulders,” he ex- 
postulated. <‘‘ All Paris knows that it 
was not of my making.” 

** All Paris knew,” she retorted, scorn- 
fully, ‘‘that you encouraged him to 
hound me at every step, until his atten- 
tions became unbearable.” 

‘* You wrong me.” 

**T speak the truth.” 

“Then, if the Count’s attentions were 
so unbearable,” he said, slowly and dis- 
tinctly, his small eyes glittering under 
the mask of a smile, ‘‘ why did you ac- 
company him from Paris to London ?” 

“Sir !? 

Mam/’selle was as white as a lily and 
trembling like a leaf. 

**Signor de Castro, this is unkind, 
ill-bred,” Mrs. Randolph protested, inter- 
posing in the hope of stopping further 
controversy, which might lead to that 
which could never be repaired. ‘* I im- 
plore you to leave this place at once, 
before you do great harm.’ 

“Wait !” commanded Kstelle, draw- 
ing her protector aside. ‘* What do you 
mean, sir ?” 

‘**Altro! Is there need to speak ? ” 

“* Estelle, listen to me !” pleaded Mrs. 
Randolph. 

‘** Let him speak,” persisted the girl, 
now fully aroused ; ‘* but let him look 
well to himself ; for when Edward comes 
I shall tell him of the insults heaped 
upon me by this man, and ask him to 
punish him as he deserves. Speak !” 

‘* You cannot blame me,” De Castro 
ventured, in semi-apologetic — strain. 
** Paris rang with the story.” 

** What story ?” 

“* Estelle “ 

‘Do be quiet, aunt! I must hear 
all. ‘lo what story do you refer ?” 

‘* Signor de Castro, I beg of you 
Mrs. Randolph began, but he paid no 
heed to her. 

‘‘The story,” he said, ‘‘ that when 
you left Paris you were not alone, being 
accompanied, in fine, by the Count von 
Ulmer.” 

“It was an infamous falsehood !” 
Mam’selle exclaimed, hotly. 
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De Castro shrugged his broad shoul- 
ders. 

«<The Count himself said so,” he re- 
joined. 

‘*And do you mean to tell me that 
any such absurd story has ever obtained 
circulation ?” she demanded. 

** Did you not read the Parisian jour- 
nals and the cable despatches in the 
New York papers? It was a sensation 
for days.” 

Estelle seemed to have been turned 
into stone. Her face was like marble, 
her figure lifeless, and her eyes wide and 
staring. 

‘*Go! you have done enough for one 
day,” said Mrs. Randolph, imperatively, 
and the impressario, having had his 
revenge, wisely obeyed. 

It was long after De Castro’s depart- 
ure that Mam/’selle came out of the stu- 
por into which his astounding revelation 
had thrown her. 

‘““And you have known of this—of 
the manner in which my name has been 
bandied about in the newspapers ? ” she 
murmured, sobbingly, and with deep 
reproach. 

“There was no need of telling you, 
dear. It would have been dangerous, 
considering your condition,” pleaded 
Mrs. Randolph, her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“You are good to me,” sobbed EHs- 
telle, breaking down completely ; ‘‘ but 
it would have been much more merciful 
had you let me die, for now I can under- 
stand Edward’s silence. I have been 
waiting for him all this time, wonder- 
ing why he did not come to me. Now I 
know. De Castro was cruel, but he 
told me why I have waited in vain. 
Edward has read the stories and believes 
me guilty.” 

“* Not that!” 

“ Yes, all of that. I slighted the 
kingdom of his heart and lost all.” 

And, weeping for treasures lost, she 
would not be comforted. 


> 


Ifl. 


‘‘ WHat is the use of this cold com- 
fort ?” asked Mam’selle, when she had 
brought her emotions under control and 
dried her eyes. ‘“‘ Argument can do no 
good, because my eyes have been opened 
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to the truth. In Edward’s estimation I 
am the guiltiest of women.” 

““T cannot believe it,” Mrs. Randolph 
maintained, stoutly, and with a trace of 
scorn in her tones. 

‘There is no room for disbelief. 
Everything points to my condemna- 
tion.” 

“You wrong him.” 

“Then why has he not written ?” 

‘** Because no message from you has 
reached him as yet.” 

** But he has not answered my letter 
to him from Paris. ‘There has been 
plenty of time, and letters of recent date 
have been forwarded to me from the 
American exchange.” 

** Your letter may not have reached 
him,” her companion suggested, quietly. 

Kstelle, prompted by this, rammaged 
among the letters upon the table until 
she found the postmaster’s reply to Mrs. 
Randolph’s letter of inquiry. A hasty 
comparison of dates followed. 

“You see,” she said, almost vehe- 
mently, ‘‘he left nearly a month after my 
letter was written, so that it had ample 
time in which to reach him. ‘The fact 
that he left no address to which letters 
might be forwarded is significant. I 
am right and you are wrong, although 
you are kind when you try to reassure 
me. Kdward has read those cruel lies 
in the papers, and he believes them be- 
cause there is nothing else for him to 
do.” 

«Then he is unworthy of you,” Mrs. 
Randolph declared, warmly. 

‘**T do not blame him,” said Mam’selle, 
simply, and with that fine generosity of 
spirit which had ever been hers. ‘It 
was the most natural thing in the world 
for him to believe that a young girl’s head 
had been turned by silly nonsense, idle 
flattery, and the attentions of men of 
wealth and rank. It has been a hard bat- 
tle for me, as you well know. It isa hard 
fight for any woman who has to face the 
world. ‘There are so many men who try 
to deceive. I have been victorious—that 
is something ; but the struggle has made 
me weary of the gaudy, tinsel life I have 
led, and I am done with it forever. Ed- 
ward did not know me well enough, he 
had not looked into my heart, or he would 
have known of the strength implanted 
there by the counsel of my father and 
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mother. I should have encouraged him 
to speak, and then we would have known 
each other better. He has read the sto- 
ries, I say, and believes them. I have 
not been able to defend myself, because 
I did not —< He has either hidden 
himself in California in the hope of 
shutting out all memory of me, or “ 

“* Well ? 

** Or else he has gone to Paris. 

To !” Mrs. Randolph ex- 
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Paris ! 
claimed, incredulously. 

“ Yes.” 

“And why do you imagine that he 
has gone there ?” 

‘* Because Mr. Harley is there, and the 
two are inseparable. Because,” she 
added, calmly, ‘* it is only natural that 
he should wish to meet the Count von 
Ulmer.” 

** More credit to him, then, and I hope 
that he will teach him a lesson. I can- 
not excuse Mr. Holmes’ belief of any of 
the silly stories that have been published, 
and if he has gone to Paris for the pur- 
pose of punishing the Count I shall have 
greater respect for him.’ 

Mam/’selle vouchsafed no reply to this, 
but sat in gloomy silence, brooding over 
her troubles. The blow had fallen so 
unexpectedly as to leave her without 
resource, and she scarcely knew which 
way to turn in order to escape. 

it astounded her to think and to learn 
that her hurried flight from Paris had 
been so generally constr ued as an elope- 
ment with Von U Imer, when her sole 
aim had been to get rid of him, to seek 
some place where she would not be 
harassed. De Castro had introduced 
him to her, and the Prussian, deeply 
enamoured—or apparently so, at least— 
had followed her from place to place, 
dogging her through Germany, annoy- 
ing her throughout the length and 
breadth of Austria, and persecuting 
her in Italy. At first his attentions, 
kept within the due bounds cirecum- 
scribed by good-breeding, were not un- 
pleasant, for Von Ulmer was a charming 
companion, thoroughly schooled, and a 
good conversationalist. But, in time, 
as he grew bolder and more confident, 
she conceived by degrees a thorough 
dislike for him. His flowers were 
promptly returned to him, although 
that did not suffice ; his advances were 
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coldly and pointedly repelled, always 
with the assistance of Mrs. Randolph ; 
but so ardent a suitor was proof against 
all slights, and her return to Paris 
found her in despair. 

Her manager had been appealed to 
in vain by both women, singly and to- 
gether. He shrugged his shoulders 
whenever the subject was broached, and 
coolly intimated that to look with favor 
upon the Count would be an excellent 
stroke of business policy. He went so 
far, even, as to expostulate angrily 
whenever she treated the nobleman at 
all cavalierly, and, in the meantime, 
urged Von Ulmer to further siege and 
attack, until it became apparent that 
the two had entered into some kind of 
a compact to compel an unconditional 
surrender. At last, unable to bear it 
longer, and fearing that they would 
compromise her in some manner, Mam’- 
selle had listened to the wise counsel of 
Mrs. Randolph and sought refuge in 
ignominious flight, feeling that while 
she was on the Continent she would not 
be safe. 


She would not have cared, she 
thought, as she sat there in her lone- 


liness, for all the rumors, even though 
they had been inspired by a scoundrel— 
but there was Holmes. Her love for 
him chained her to the unhappy past 
and clouded her future. Unless he 
could be made to understand all that 
had happened, and that she was as inno- 
cent as a child, her life would be as 
nothing ; for in the later days, when 
she was tired and sick of all that had 
been hers—the triumphs, the applause, 
the compliments—her sole comfort had 
been that in a little while Holmes 
would come and take her in his arms, 
and ask her to give up everything for 
the sake of the love he had never 
spoken. She had dreamed of it, and 
had been so happy in her dream, for 
the realization meant peace and con- 
tentment. But now even that comfort 
was denied, for a great sorrow had come 
upon her, and there was nothing for her 
to do but to sit idly and wait for the 
skies to clear. But until then ? 

**T cannot do it!” she moaned. 
“What is it, Estelle?” asked Mrs. 
Randolph, with motherly solicitude. 

“‘T cannot sit here and wait. It 
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would kill me. The suspense will be 
too great, for I shall be resting under 
the shadow of a foul charge.” 

“Tf you would only 

‘‘ What is there for me to do?” she 
demanded. ‘‘I cannot stay here. It 
would be madness. I must leave here 
at once.” 

‘‘ Where will you go?” 

‘Tn search of Edward.” 

‘*To California ?” her companion in- 
quired, in amazement. 

“To India, if necessary. I shall 
first go to his home.” 

“ But he is away, dear.” 

‘* What of that ?” Mam’selle counter- 
questioned, petulantly. ‘‘ His vacation 

vannot last forever. When he returns 
I shall be there to meet him, as I should 
be, and to explain, so that there shall 
be no chasm between us—no sorrow for 
me. If he does not return soon I shall 
make every effort to learn his address. 
I shall find him, whatever the cost, 
even if I have to seek him in Paris.” 

“‘It might be unwise. He may come 
to you.” 

** Never! He has read the story of 
my supposed guilt, and that suffices. If 
I were really guilty, what could I say to 
him ? It is the same in his eyes. My 
silence is my condemnation. No,” de- 
terminedly, ‘“‘I shall go in search of 
him.” 

‘But are you really strong enough 
to do all this, Estelle ?” Mrs. Randolph 
was both dubious and anxious. 

“Yes; for this my hour of trial, 
when strength comes to every woman.” 

Her companion had learned, during 
her travels with her charge, that Mam’- 
selle had moods, during the reign of 
peeps she was as difficult to manage 

sachild. She could see now that to 
cndeaver to oppose her would be worse 
than useless, as the annoyance of op- 
position would be more of a strain in 
its effect than the fatigue of travel. 
Mrs. Randolph, therefore, abandoned 
her usual daily routine, and set about 
repacking Estelle’s truanks—a task which 
she had learned to perform, through 
long practice, with neatness and de- 
spate h. Estelle left everything of that 
nature to her, knowing that it would be 
well done, and found her companion an 

invaluable aid, inasmuch as she relieved 
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her of all the annoyances incident to 
hasty travel. So, left to herself, she 
retired to her room, there to brood still 
further in the gloom of her unhappi- 
ness. 


IV. 


Hap Estelle been in a better and 
happier frame of mind, she would have 
thoroughly enjoyed the trip to the west- 
ward, for the journey was a delightful 
one, made especially so by the comforts 
provided for the American public, and 
by the luxuries maintained for the bene- 
fit of those who are able to pay for them. 
Then, too, the weather was perfect ; 
but she could not enjoy anything w hile 
the heartache filled her breast. Sub- 
limity suffices for much in the lives of 
those who have a capacity for it; but 
mere appeals to sublimity are not a 
salve for heart-wounds, and the frag- 
ments of a shattered love dream are 
ever as thorns in the flesh. Iler eyes 
were listless, and paid no heed to the 
ever-changing landscape; and if there 
was any feeling other than sorrow in 
her heart of hearts, it was one of eager 
longing to reach her destination and 
begin the work of discovering her lover’s 
retreat. Kvery flitting mile-post bright- 
ened the succeeding moment. Mrs. 
Randolph, who could not have been 
tenderer had she been Mam/’selle’s own 
mother, endeavored as best she could to 
brighten her hours and cheer her up, 
but there was no response. 

It was after they reached Chicago and 
changed cars that Mrs. Randolph found 
a more congenial companion in the per- 
son of an agreeable, whole-souled young 
fellow of the best American type, who 
performed some trifling service for her. 
Bright, comprehensive, and chatty, sen- 
sible and courteous, gentlemanly and 
kindly, he was excellent company, and 
made the hours pass more rapidly. 
They exchanged the usual courtesies, 
and by degrees dropped into general 
conversation, during the course of which 
she gathered that he had been to Chi- 
cago. on a business trip. 

“You are going through to the 
coast ?” he interrog: rated, casually, after 
they had chatted awhile. 

“Ne” 

‘You should take the trip, by all 
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means,” he said, warmly. “ California is 
one of the greatest of states, for it has 
all the luxuriance of the tropics, with 
none of their disadvantages. One may 
be always happy there, if he knows 
how to enjoy life.” 

**You seem to like California—you 
are so enthusiastic,” she remarked, with 
asmile, ‘Is it your home ?” 

** No, Llive at X , but not long ago 
I returned from a vacation trip to Cali- 
fornia, and I can talk of nothing else.” 

Mrs. Randolph was deeply interested 
at once, and so was Mam’selle, she in- 
ferred ; for there was a_ perceptible 
movement of the languid figure. X——- 
was their destination—the place where 
Ilolmes had dwelt ; and it struck her, al- 
though she dared not hope for that much, 
that her new acquaintance, perhaps, 
could tell her something about him. 
The young man having but recently 
returned from a vacation trip to Cali- 
fornia, it might be that 

‘“Was your tour a long one?” she 
asked, cautiously. 

“Quite so. It occupied nearly two 
months, and the route was out of the 
beaten track of tourists. We camped 
out much of the time.” 

**Then you were not alone.” 

** Decidedly not. ‘There were five of 
us, and we were the jolliest lot the 
Pacific Slope ever saw.” 

‘*T should imagine so,” said Mrs. 
Randolph, reflectively. ‘‘If you live in 
X , you must know Mr. Holmes.” 

** Ned Holmes ?—tall, light-haired, 
clever sort of chap?” the other in- 
quired, his face lighting up. 

wt 

“lo be sure I know him. Every- 
body out there knows Ned Holmes, 
and his twin—Gil Harley. Do you 
know Harley, the artist ?” 

**T have seen him,” Mrs. Randolph 
replied, guardedly, yet nervously, for 
Estelle was beginning to exhibit unmis- 
takable signs of agitation. ‘* Mr. Holmes 
is an old friend of mine, and as we have 
an hour or so to spare in X » i 
thought we might contrive to see him.” 

‘* You won’t find him there.” 

“No? Why not?” 

“Well, it’s quite 4 little story,” said 
her companion, in an off-hand way, for 
the fact that she knew both Holmes 




















and Harley seemed to inspire him with 
greater confidence. ‘‘ Ned, you see, was 
originally one of our party. We left 
for the coast on the same night that 
Harley started for Paris. Gil went 
there to exhibit some pictures, you 
know. Ned wasn’t at all taken with 
the idea of going with us, for he had 
an insane notion of going to Paris with 
Harley ; but Gil put his foot down, said 
he wouldn’t be bothered with him, and 
insisted upon the original programme. 
The result was that Ned went with us ; 
but he didn’t enjoy himself a bit. He 
was as grumpy as an old maid, and as 
hard to get along with.” 

“That is strange. 
to be the trouble ?” 

**That’s just it. We couldn’t im- 
agine, and he wouldn’t tell. He is a 
royal good fellow when he is in the 
right mood ; but he moped and sulked 
all day long, making the rest of us un- 
comfortable. Finally, a few days after 
we left Sacramento for the interior, and 
were fixed to have a good time, he said 
that he couldn’t stand it any longer and 
would have to leave. We laughed at him 
at first, of course, as any one would have 
done ; but he was so earnest that we sat 
up half the night with him, trying to 
get at the truth and make him change 
hismind. Wemight as well have talked 
to the Sierras. He put us off, and on the 
following day started for NewYork.” 

‘New York! Why should he want 
to go to New York ?” 

‘*T forgot. He followed Harley to 
Paris.” 

There was a low moan and a move- 
ment in the next seat. Turning quickly, 
Mrs. Randolph found that Mam’selle 
had swooned. 


What appeared 


PART IV. 
THE ARTIST'S QUEST. 
a 


Paris—which is an history, an ency- 
clopedia, a novel, or a book of fate to 
every man who enters her gates—was 
an old story, despite its perennial bright- 
ness and vivacity, to Gilbert Harley. 
Its landmarks were more vivid in his 
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memory than recollections of recent 
events, because youth had received the 
impressions, and youth is a sensitive 
dry plate. Sent there when a mere lad 
by proud parents, who saw the brightest 
of promise in his artistic aptitude and 
passion for color and form, he had, in 
company with other students of his own 
age, or older, explored every nook and 
corner of the city in search of advent- 
ure. With a boy’s daring he had pen- 
etrated even to the slums, where one 
encountered and chanced so much. He 
had visited all spots, historic or roman- 
tic, aristocratic or Bohemian, and at that 
particular period of his life coupled an 
earnest worship and study of art with 
the gratification of a boy’s love for the 
fleshpots of Kgypt. ‘The master at 
whose feet he had lingered to catch both 
inspiration and instruction, honestly 
liked the sturdy, bubbling American, 
who was so easy to teach, so quick to 
comprehend, and so clever in execution. 
Ile shook his gray head and sighed Ju- 
gubriously, did the old fellow, when, in 
his earnest way, he told the youngster 
that a closer application to study would 
be of greater benefit to him than al 
fresco dinners in the suburbs, griset/es 
at the cafés, and prowls in the slums. 
It was as if, in his opinion, genius were 
wilfully going to waste; but Harley, 
being young and careless, laughed at 
him in an easy fashion, and, in the end, 
went in for the Sa/on and won a medal. 
Not one lad in a hundred had the same 
superior good-fortune ; but Harley had 
sufficient talent to counteract any evil 
effect which his acquired Bohemian 
tastes might have upon his art, even 
though, in after years, he dropped his 
medal into the flagon of Bacchus, as 
many a good or better man has done. 

In those days he knew the Porte St. 
Martin as well as the tourist knew the 
Opéra or the Comédie Frangaise. The 
Quartier Latin was as familiar in every 
detail as the Faubourg St. Germain. 
‘*Qne may see people on the Bois, but 
one sees life in the Quartier,” had ever 
been one of his favorite sayings ; and 
when, after years of absence, he again 
set foot in Paris, he could not forbear 
sighing his regret that the old days were 
past and gone, and that he was no longer 
a part of the scenes about him. 
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He could not be that again, unless 
time took a backward leap. Like him- 
self, Paris had changed. There were 
the buildings, the shops, the boulevards, 
the cafés chantants, as of yore; but 
withal there was lacking some indefina- 
ble quality—the quality of home, per- 
haps, or of active association—which had 
been present in past years. ‘The men 
were different ; the women seemed less 
fair and more artificial ; the demoiselles 
occasionally hastening by had none of 
the beauty or charm of those of other 
days. It is so everywhere, and even 
the fin de siécle time in which we live is 
not equal to a less brilliant, but happier, 
past. The atmosphere of youth is no 
longer there when the man returns, and 
even the air seems to have lost some of 
its pristine vitality, its ability to invig- 
orate. Since the world is a thing of 
changes, and the French capital is the 
playground of the world, there is no 
reason Why the rule should not apply to 
Paris. 

leeling as forlorn, therefore, as a cat 
left behind by the family, or a man who 
returns home to find that the old place 
has passed into the hands of strangers, 
Ilarley spent considerable of his time 
during the first few days at the Ameri- 
can exchange. There he found the 
usual detachments of globe girdlers, 
either ‘‘ personally conducted ” or other- 
wise ; but he found them good fellows, 
generally speaking, for the American 
globe-trotter of to-day is not the offen- 
sive creature of a decade or two ago, and 
has more common sense. In the mean- 
time, he arranged to have his pictures 
hung, and his steps in that direction led 
him to a friend or two of bygone days; 
for several of the Parisian journals noted 
his arrival, and commented upon the fact 
that he was an American artist who had 
won the commendation of the Salon in 
his earlier years. 

These kindly references were followed 
by a call from a tall, slender individual, 
who dashed into Harley’s apartments 
one day and fairly hugged him, almost 
before the American was aware that he 
had a visitor. 

“‘Fernold!” he cried, delightedly, 
wonderingly, catching a glimpse of the 
other, and extricating himself. 

“In the flesh. And you ?” 
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‘This is more than I dared hope. 
Fernold, I said—Fernold, the impossi- 
ble, the unaccountable, the apostle of 
discontent—must be in the moon.” 

‘* When did you arise from the dead ?” 
the visitor demanded, breathlessly, heart- 
ily shaking his hand again. 

**T have felt like a disembodied spirit, 
turned loose in the Paris of the present, 
until this moment,” said Harley, rue- 
fully. ‘The sight of you, my dear fel- 
low, has reincarnated me.” 

** But where have you been all these 
years ?” 

‘In America—the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 

‘‘Tflome of the brave, no doubt, but 
not of the free—not so long as you tol- 
erate that villanous protective tariff 
policy.” 

Harley laughed heartily at this. 

‘“‘Hang the tariff!” he cried. ‘1 
don’t want to murder rejuvenated friend- 
ship with pot-house politics. What on 
earth do you know about the tariff ? 
Have you turned comedian in your old 
age, or has some one tried to carry in 
your pictures without paying duty ? 
Ilow long has it been since you went in 
for political economy ?” 

** Centuries,” retorted Fernold, coolly, 
lighting a cigarette and taking posses- 
sion of achair. ‘‘ I am now a journal- 
ist.” 

‘The deuce you say !” 

“Te” 

‘Is this a dream ? 
Art! Why ?” 

** Art was long and cash was fleeting. 
What was I todo? I was never cut out 
for an artist—old Crevéque used to tell 
me that in the old days whenever I an- 
noyed him—but my technical training 
and gift of scribbling gave me some- 
thing good in journalism.” 

** Doing well, eh ?” 

** Never better, old fellow, although I 
haven’t quite enough as yet to buy the 
Louvre.” 

‘*T am delighted to hear that you are 
prospering,” said Harley, cordially. 

**Can you say the same of yourself ?” 
the other asked, earnestly. 

‘* Just at present, yes,” Harley replied ; 
“but it has not always been so, I have 
eaten husks with the rest.” 

**'Too bad !” 
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“You see, Dicky, I returned to my 
native heath with the firm conviction 
that I would in time be the fashion ; that 
people would flock to me for portraits, 
landscapes and the like ; but culture and 
commerce do not assimilate well in our 
country. Weare too new and I was too 
young. Iswallowed my discouragement 
at first and tried hard to get a foothold, 
but they wouldn’t have me and I surren- 
dered. The worst of the days in the 
Quartier were an Elysium to what fol- 
lowed. I painted signs and advertise- 
ments,” said Harley, with an odd smile. 

**T understand,” said Fernold, with 
deep sympathy. ‘‘ Poor chap !” 

‘** However, times have changed won- 
derfully since then, or I shouldn’t 
be here,” supplemented Harley, more 
briskly. 

** You are having some canvases hung, 
I see.” 

** Yes, one or two. I haven’t lost the 
method of handling pigments.” 

“One of them has a queer title 
Mam’selle Paganini.” 

“Ta” 

** What is the subject ?” 

“Wait. That is a little secret of 
mine. But a truce to studio chatter. 
What about the old crowd ?” 

“Ah, there’s the rub! The fellows 
are wofully scattered—almost to the four 
winds of heaven,” Fernold replied, sadly. 
‘Sometimes, Gilbert, I actually believe 
that lam growing old. Ah, you smile 
at the gray in my hair; but in Paris we 
look for the gray in the heart before we 
say thata manis old. Reflect a moment. 
You are again a dweller in the States ; 
Lamoreux has a class ; O’ Neill is a ‘friar 
of orders gray ;’ Macdonald is in Berlin, 
and the others are here, there, and every- 
where. Sometimes, as I drift through 
the Quartier when the fancy takes me, 
the tears come unbidden to my eyes.” 

“I don’t blame you. Dear old fel- 





lows!” murmured Harley, with deep 
feeling. ‘‘I would give anything to be 


back with them. 
growing old.” 

The theme of the past had a subtile 
fascination for both men, and they chat- 
ted away of the gone time, taking no 
note of the flight of the moments. 

‘* By the way,” said Harley, suddenly, 
while they were conversing thus, ‘‘speak- 
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ing of the sex, do you recall Miss 
Diment ?” 

“You mean the American violiniste, 
who was here not long ago with De 
Castro ?” 

“Yes. There was a story of some 
kind about her, I believe.” 

‘““Why ? Do you know her ?” Fernold 
asked, peering into the speaker’s face. 

** Yes, slightly. I met her at a social 
gathering several years ago;” and the 
artist smiled as he recalled the ‘social 
gathering” on the upper floor of the 
Houston Street tenement. ‘* I was much 
interested in her as an artist, consider- 
ing her exceptional talent, and she 
seemed to be an amiable creature.” 

‘Qh, indeed,” said Fernold, laugh- 
ingly. 

** Really. I haven’t seen her for a 
long while, and I was both surprised and 
shocked to learn from the New York 
papers that she had eloped with the 
Count von Ulmer.” 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that that 
miserable story was cabled to the New 
York papers ?” the journalist demanded. 

‘Yes. It was a sensation. Why 
not ?” 

‘‘The Parisian correspondents must 
have been hard up for news, then, or 
willing to accept the unsupported word 
of a scoundrel, as the story was a fabrica- 
tion from beginning to end,” Fernold 
declared, indignantly. 

*‘f thought as much,” Harley re- 
marked, as quietly as if something or- 
dinary had been said. ‘‘ But how did 
they come to start such an absurd yarn?” 

“Von Ulmer furnished the item.” 

“Ah!” and Harley’s brow clouded. 
“* Are you sure of it ?” 

** Absolutely. I was interested, and 
took the trouble to run the thing down. 
Von Ulmer was very épris—he was in- 
fatuated with her, in fact, and followed 
her about like a pet poodle. She would 
have none of him, however, and that 
was the basis of the whole thing. His 
pursuit of her was the talk of the town. 
Finally, I understand, she went to Lon- 
don to get rid of him, and he, feeling 
much chagrined, revenged himself by 
bribing some one to write that villanous 
story. It was published in one of the 


papers here, and the correspondent prob- 
ably ran across it.” 
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“That Von Ulmer must be a scoun- 
drelly beggar,” growled the artist, his 
anger poorly concealed. 

‘* By instinct and nature, yes; but as 
a society figure and the last of a noble 
line he enjoys certain prestige.” 

‘*T am sorry for a noble line that can- 
not end up better. Is he here now ?” 

‘“No. He has gone to Berlin, but is 
expected back in a fortnight or so, I 
hear. Well, old fellow, I must desert 
you now. I just dropped in to let you 
know that I was still on earth, and to 
say a word or two.” 

** Don’t hurry away, Dick,” Harley 
protested. ‘I haven’t begun to say all 
that I want to.” 

** Nor have I, but Tl see you again 
soon, never fear. Hunt me up if you 
have time.” 

Squeezing his old friend’s hand again, 
he tossed a card upon the table and 
hurried away, leaving Harley to his un- 
pleasant reflections and his plans for the 
immediate future. 


IT. 


FERNOLD made an admirable com- 
panion for Harley, and the time passed 
more swiftly then, the two being almost 
as inseparable as they had been in the 
olden, haleyon time. ‘Together, like a 
pair of returned prodigals, they went 
over the old familiar ground, spending 
hours in contemplation of landmarks 
surrounded by the halos which invari- 
ably encircle the backgrounds of a man’s 
youth. The old lodgings, whose con- 
cierge loved the Americans as he hated 
the English ; the old classroom, where 
the two had thrown their souls into art 
for art’s sweet sake; and the old resorts, 
where they had mutually forgotten art 
and all else save youth and its enjoy- 
ment, were visited in turn more than 
once. ‘They still had their charm, 
augmented by the additional fascination 
with which loving memory endowed 
them ; although they, like other things, 
had fallen easy victims to the ravages of 
insatiate change. The past was a girl, 
rosy and blooming ; the present was al- 
most an old woman, upon whose face 
Time’s stylus had been busily at work. 

Looking upon the old scenes for the 
first time in years, Harley felt like the 
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lad he used to be, only to be reminded 
of the years that had passed and of the 
changes they had wrought, by the sudden 
throbbing of his heart and the moisture 
stealing into his eyes. We go back to 
the old homestead and revel in the fa- 
miliar scenes of boyhood ; but anon our 
steps lead us to the village churchyard, 
where, gazing upon the white stones and 
green mounds—so lonely in the quiet- 
ude—we remember that time flies, and 
we read the mute record of mutability. 
It is so elsewhere. One does not see a 
churchyard often in the heart of a city 
nowadays, but memory has her graves, 
and points to the tombstones of all that 
is buried in the past. 

These evenings were punctuated by 
evenings at the Opéra, at the club, or by 
strolls along the boulevards and hours 
of quiet, rational enjoyment in the 
cafés. Once, during one of these chatty 
promenades, a woman’s parasol fell from 
her carriage. Harley, always gallant, 
hastened to pick it up, and, upon 
courteously returning it to its fair own- 
er, found himself looking admiringly 
into a pair of midnight eyes, while a 
soft voice said : 

“* Merci, Monsieur! Mon 
eest Gilbert!” 

** Annette !” he murmured, recogniz- 
ing her. 

Ile would have pressed forward to 
exchange a word with her; but an eddy 
of humanity carried him in another 
direction. When he recovered his self- 
possession, he saw Fernold standing a 
short distance away, laughing lightly. 

**T feel young again,” said Harley. 

‘Annette holds her age well, all 
things considered,” Fernold remarked, 
sententiously. 

** And to think,” muttered the artist, 
**that in my salad days I vowed to kill 
myself when she proved to be false !” 

At all times Harley had but one ob- 
ject in view, although he concealed the 
anxiety it gave him and the impatience 
it excited. He wished to find and con- 
front Von Ulmer; but the traducer of 
Mam/’selle Paganini had not yet re- 
turned from Berlin, and was therefore 
absent from his accustomed haunts. Of 
this consuming desire Fernold, of 
course, was sublimely ignorant, as Har- 
ley had said or done nothing to arouse 


Dieu! 


his suspicions. It would have profited 
nothing, and he was as slow to confide 
in him as in Holmes, for he disliked 
scenes, and was not inclined to confi- 
dences. Had he unwisely given Holmes 
the slightest inkling of his determina- 
tion to seek out and confront Von Ulmer, 
a group of Percheron horses could not 
have restrained Mam’selle’s lover from 
making the journey to Paris. Had he 
said anything to Fernold, the latter, 
aware of the possible consequences, 
would have strenuously endeavored to 
dissuade his ancient fellow-student from 
seeking the Count, besides doing all in 
his power to avert a meeting. Fernold, 
like Holmes, would have preferred to 
take the whole burden upon himself ; 
but not once after their first conversa- 
tion did Harley refer to the scandal 
which had been cast upon the fair name 
of Estelle Diment. The wisdom of 
keeping his own counsel was afterwards 
apparent. Fernold innocently fell into 
the trap thus keenly laid for him ; and 
one evening, as they sat at table in a 
café, he suddenly nudged his companion 
and said : 

**'There’s Von Ulmer now.” 

“Von Ulmer—Von ” muttered 
Harley, perplexedly, as if he did not 
catch the name. 

““Yes. The fellow who fabricated 
that absurd story about Miss Diment, 
you know.” 

‘Ah, yes. Which is he ?” 

‘* Black moustachios over there— 
human fashion plate—right across the 
room.” 

Harley turned leisurely and looked in 
the direction indicated. He picked out 
the individual described so sketchily by 
his friend, and found him rather a 
handsome man, handicapped facially by 
the combination of prominent cheek- 
bones and a retreating chin. 

** He has Muscovite blood in him and 
looks like a coward,” thought the artist. 
Then he added, aloud : ‘‘ He appears to 
be capable of anything contemptible, and 
bears the coward’s stamp.” 

‘That is where you are slightly 
mixed,” said Fernold, coolly, lighting 
the inevitable cigarette. ‘‘ He is a cad, 
I grant you; but when it comes to 
fighting he never flinches. He has 
made a record on the field of honor.” 
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*‘So much the better,” Harley re- 
joined, rising. ‘‘ Wait here a moment.” 

‘‘Where are you going?” his com- 
panion demanded, in some surprise. 

‘‘Never mind. I'll return presently.” 

The artist, throwing aside his cigar, 
deliberately made his way across the 
section of the café in which they were 
sitting. Going to where the Count was 
seated with a friend, and confronting 
both calmly and witha smile, he inquired: 

‘“‘Have I the honor of addressing 
Monsieur the Count von Ulmer ?” 

“Tamhe. Pourquoi?” 

“Then I am under the painful neces- 
sity of informing Monsieur the Count,” 
said Harley, with the same _ politeness 
and in the same even tones, ‘‘ that he is 
a scoundrel.’ 

Von Ulmer paled to the lips, and his 
hands twitched nervously under the in- 
fluence of sudden passion, while his eyes 
had the glint of steel. For a moment 
it seemed that he was on the point 
of springing upon his vis-a-vis ; but, 
controlling himself, he shrugged his 
shoulders impatiently, and muttered : 

“* Monsieur is drunk !” 

‘*T am compelled to inform Monsieur 
the Count,” persisted Harley, with ex- 
asperating coolness and an inscrutable 
sinile upon his lips, as if he were secretly 
enjoying the novel episode, ‘‘ that he is 
a scoundrel who, in his pique, lies de- 
liberately in order to besmirch an hon- 
est woman’s reputation.” 

Von Ulmer was quick of comprehen- 
sion, and saw at once that he was being 
aldressed in this strange fashion by an 
American who was one of Miss Diment’s 
friends. 'The added charge made him 
livid and caused his eyes to glow ; but 
even then, unwilling to recognize the 
right of the other to interfere in Estelle’s 
behalf, he brought his anger under sway 
and made a gesture as he retorted : 

**T repeat: Monsieur is intoxicated, 
or he would not make such assertions.” 

“*My object in making these asser- 
tions,” Harley returned, “is to see 
whether Monsieur the Count is as paltry 
a coward and cur with men as with 
women.” 

The inference was plain, and the 
Prussian could not evade it ; but there 
was a chance left, and he said, con- 
temptuously : 
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“TI do not fight with strangers of 
your kind.” 

** You need not quarrel with the kind, 
I assure you, for it is good,” protested 
the artist, engagingly, as he drew forth 
his card-case. ‘‘ Here is my card. I 
am Gilbert Harley, an American artist, 
at your service.” 

Von Ulmer ignored the bit of paste- 
board and laughed sarcastically, saying : 
‘There are no artists in America.” 

** Monsieur the Count is a liar as well 
as a coward,” said Harley, with the 
same coolness of demeanor ; but there 
was a savage gleam in his eyes as lie 
leaned forward a little, and smote the 
other’s cheek smartly with his open 
palm. 

The Prussian was furious, and his 
friend, who had been an interested spec- 
tator, had great difficulty in restraining 
him from hurling himself upon the 
American. Fortunately, there were not 
many in that part of the café just then, 
and the incident escaped general notice, 
although Harley would not have cared 
had a thousand witnessed it. 

‘**'There is my card,” he said, shoving 
it toward them with his foot as it lay 
upon the floor, ‘‘and I shall only be too 
happy to give Monsieur the Count the 
satisfaction he will probably desire, but 
seems so anxious to evade.” 

*“Diable! Let me reach him !” 
Von Ulmer hissed, beside himself with 
rage, and struggling violently. 

*“'l'o-morrow—in Paris, or elsewhere,” 
said Harley, cordially. 

Turning, he ran against Fernold, 
who, having witnessed the rencontre, 
was almost dumb with amazement. 

‘‘Why did you strike him?” the latter 
asked, when he could find his tongue. 

**T told him that I was an American 
artist, whereupon he had the rank im- 
pertinence to deny that there are artists 
in America. Think of it, Dicky! I 
don’t care for myself, but it was hard 
on the rest of the fellows.” 

** But you will have to fight him !” 
the other exclaimed, completely bewil- 
dered by what had happened, and by 
his friend’s total unconcern. 

“That is not an unpleasant prospect, 
all things considered, for Paris is grow- 
ing dull tome. I shall be most happy 
to accommodate the Count.” 
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** He is a crack shot.” 

‘Well, I can hit something a trifle 
smaller than Notre Dame myself,” Har- 
ley chuckled, good-humoredly. 

‘* And he is a devil with the sword,” 
Fernold persisted, still at sea. 

‘‘T am not a stranger to the foils, as 
you will learn—that is, if you have not 
forgotten. Old Rapier used to say sg 

‘* T know, I know ; but what prompted 
you to seek a quarrel with him ?” 

‘* He says that America has no ar- 
tists,” replied Harley, with a sly twinkle 
in his eyes. ‘* You, having been Galli- 
cized, naturalized, and all that sort of 
thing, do not feel as patriotically sensi- 
tive as si 

** Bah !” cried Fernold, impatiently, 
‘you sought the quarrel deliberately, 
in that cold-blooded manner of yours, 
for I watched you closely. What I am 
after is your motive.” 

By this time they had left the café, 
and were sauntering along the avenue. 

‘*My dear Dick, please be silent and 
discreet. If you are my friend, as I 
think you are, you will use your jour- 
nalistic influence to circulate the story 
that Gilbert Harley, a Yankee, slapped 
the Count von Ulmer because the said 
Count cast aspersions upon the artists 
of the United States. If you desire to 
indulge in reminiscence regarding the 
Count, that is your affair, not mine.” 

‘TI see,” and Fernold grew more 
thoughtful, for a new light had dawned 
upon him, and he began to understand. 

**That will be your task for this even- 
ing. ‘To-morrow you will be my second, 
if you are not averse to it.” 

‘*T shall be glad to serve you in any 
capacity,” the journalist hastened to 
say, pressing his companion’s hand. 

After that they went to the Opéra, 
and Harley passed the rest of the even- 
ing delightfully, although his friend, 
eager to aid in precipitating the dis- 
comfiture of the Count, soon hurried off 
to execute his friendly commission. 

Having brought Von Ulmer to a point 
where he could not possibly avoid a 
meeting, the artist felt more at ease 
than he had been since his arrival in 
Paris. He felt much the same as a boy 
does on the night before Christmas— 
uncertain of the exact result, impatient 
for morning to come, glad that the hour 
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of pleasure and fulfilment is so near at 
hand. As for the possible consequences 
of the meeting, Harley scarcely bestowed 
a thought upon them. While, of course, 
he was desirous of teaching the Count a 
thorough lesson, and hoped thus to 
wipe the stain from Mam’selle’s name, 
he was not insensible to the fact that 
his adversary was not a child, and might 
chance to enjoy the good-fortune which 
is often a skilful scoundrel’s portion ; 
but he had not been idle during his 
brief stay in Paris, and felt that he 
could win, whatever weapons were 
chosen. He would have preferred to 
horsewhip the Count, but in France 
they do things differently. 

Toward the close of the opera he 
strolled up and down the avenue. 
Afterwards he returned to his apart- 
ments, where he busied himself with 
pen and ink. ‘That done, he retired, 
and slept as readily and as calmly as a 


child. 


III. 


HIARLEY was awakened at rather a 
late hour on the following morning by 
Fernold, who, in order to make himself 
heard, found it necessary to almost 
break in the door. Unconscious of all 
noise save the last terrific crash, the 
artist yawned heavily, and stared in 
sleepy surprise at the visitor, vaguely 
wondering the while if he had merely 
dreamed all the scenes of the supposed 
after life, and was really in the Quartier 
Latin as of old. lle had slept so 
heavily and dreamlessly that when he 
was thus rudely disturbed he could not 
quite realize where he was and what had 
happened. 

**Wish I could sleep like you,” said 
Fernold, enviously—and sulkily, for he 
hated to be kept waiting. 

His host paused to think. His mem- 
ory, active once more, accounted for 
Fernold’s presence, which seemed odd 
and unusual. In a moment he had 


thrown off the uncertainty of slumber 
and was himself again. 

‘You smoke too many cigarettes,” 
he rejoined, smilingly, in answer to his 
visitor’s remark, as he proceeded to don 
his habiliments. 

**One must have a habit in order to 

















be happy. Have you heard from the 
Count ?” 

‘“Not yet, but I shall before long, 
never fear. He cannot escape me.” 

‘* He will not try.” 

Fernold, suddenly recollecting, threw 
a bundle of papers upon the bed. Each 
paper contained a marked item, exposed 
to view, and Harley, pausing, scanned 
each in turn. 

“The one in L’£cho seems to be 
about right, so far as I am able to 
judge,” he said, nodding. ‘*‘ Read it 
to me, while I finish dressing.” 

The journalist, scarcely looking at the 
paper, volubly rattled off the follow- 


ing : 


‘© A rencontre of more than ordinary impor- 
tance occurred yesterday in a well-known café 
on the boulevard, and must necessarily result in 
a resort to the code. ‘The principals of the 
affair were the Count von Ulmer, prominent 
in upper circles, and M. Gilbert Harley, an 
American who arrived in the city a few days 
ago. ‘he Count, our informant says, was in- 
discreet enough to make some slighting re- 
mark—in M. Harley’s presence—reflecting upon 
the ability of the United States to produce 
artists of merit, whereupon M. Harley, with- 
out anger and yet with emphasis, struck the 
speaker. M. Harley will be remembered in 
many ateliers as the Gilbert Harley who studied 
here a dozen years ago and whose work was so 
clever as to win a medaille at the Salon. Of 
late years he has resided in his native country, 
adding laurels to those gained here, and he has 
visited Paris at this time for the purpose of 
showing some of his more mature work. The 
Count has not figured greatly since he displayed 
such a marked penchant for a certain young 
American artiste, and openly gave currency to 
“9 absurd report that she had eloped with 
iim.” 


‘* Wrote it yourself, eh ?” Harley in- 
quired, keenly. 

“Yes. It explains the situation 
briefly, I think.” 

** Decidedly.” 

‘* Does it please you ?” 

‘*Certainly. I’m infinitely obliged to 
you, old fellow.” 

“Not at all. Any opportunity of 
flaying the Count is a source of enjoy- 
ment to me.” 

The artist, laughing, busied him- 
self with his toilet, while his friend 
puffed contentedly at a cigarette. 

‘‘Have you made your will?” the 
latter asked, after a pause. 
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**That’s a cold-blooded question, I 
must say.” 

*“Tt doesn’t seem to chill you any, 
but it is pertinent.” 

‘‘Bosh !” Harley returned, impa- 
tiently. ‘* Why should I make a will ? 
I haven’t anything to leave but a lot 
of canvases. On the other hand, I have 
no heirs. Besides, my friend, I’m not 
thinking of changing spheres just at 
present. When I do I’ll let you know.” 

**Don’t be so confident. The man 
who goes into battle with a smile upon 


his lips is often the first to fall. Have 
you any messages for friends ?” 
‘Just one,” replied the other. 


‘Here is a letter. Anything is likely 
to happen, of course ; for men are not 
infallible, and destiny, whatever the 
sages say, is not often kind. [If ill-luck 
should befall me you will post this.” 

““Very well. It is always best to 
leave one’s affairs in shape,” said Fer- 
nold, gravely, pocketing the envelope. 
**T must confess, Gil, that I don’t like 
this business.” 

‘*You are worse than Poe’s raven, 
with your infernal croaking,” was Har- 
ley’s impatient rejoinder. ‘‘ Let up on 
it. I am not afraid, and I don’t mean 
to let you work me into a blue funk. I 
don’t wish to be understood as bragging, 
but I fear nothing—not even a crack 
shot and a clever swordsman—for the 
reason that I have nothing to lose. I 
am not a pessimist, however, but a 


rationalist. Lovers are optimists ; hus- 
bands are pessimists; bachelors are 
rationalists. I have no ties, because I 
have taken care to form none. My 


mourners would be few, as I cultivate 
friendship sparingly. As for Art—that 
deity whom we used to worship—what is 
there to live for? Art nowadays is de- 
bauched. A nickel-in-the-slot machine 
is greater than ‘The Last Supper,’ and 
an anarchist with a bomb is greater than 
Michael Angelo. I have nothing to live 
for, you see ; and, by the same token, I 
have nothing to die for.” 

** Except a quarrel on account of 
Fernold was about to supplement, but 
his friend interrupted him. 

**On account of a mere difference of 
opinion between another person and 
myself—that is all,” the latter went on, 
coolly. ‘*That is not at all strange. 
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Many men have fought, bled, and died 
on account of a mere difference of 
opinion. Much of the world’s history 
has been based upon that apparently 
trifling cause.” 

“This is not a time for idle jests,” 
growled Fernold, sulkily. 

‘Nor am I jesting. What I say is 
the simple truth,” Harley persisted. 
“The history of Rome began with a 
difference of opinion between Romulus 
and Remus. <A difference of opinion 
between Venus and Paris precipitated 
the Trojan war. The same cause killed 
Cesar, beheaded Charles Stuart, burned 
Joan of Arc, liberated the colonies, freed 
the slaves, murdered honest Lincoln, and 
led to the American tariff, in which you 
take so deep an interest. The Count 
and myself are humble, modern creat- 
ures, but we have our differences, as 
did the celebrities who reigned years 
ago. Loyalty to my country and my 
guild demands that I should resent the 
Count’s opinion.” 

“But you forget that I have dis- 
covered the resemblance between your 
picture, ‘ Mam’selle Paganini,’ and the 
violiniste who fled from the Count,” 
suggested Fernold, significantly. 

‘You never mentioned it,” said his 
companion, equably. ‘I flatter my- 
self that it bears a pretty good resem- 
blance, considering that 1t was painted 
from memory.” 

Kernold, perceiving the futility of 
argument or attempts to discover his 
friend’s real motive, relapsed into si- 
lence, and fell to wondering what re- 
lationship had ever existed between 
Harley and Estelle Diment. ‘The jour- 
nalist was too shrewd, too well ac- 
quainted with the ways of his world, 
not to perceive the primal cause of 
the quarrel which his friend had so 
methodically sought; too much of a 
Parisian to doubt the existence of an 
affaire of some kind, and too discreet 
to refer to it openly or positively; but 
further than surmise he was at a loss. 
The artist’s demeanor and language 
gave not the slightest clew to the truth ; 
and if he were the girl’s lover, brother, 
friend, or admirer, he was careful to 
mask himself beyond the possibility of 
detection. 

While the journalist was cogitating 
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in this fashion, there was a rap at the 
door. 

“‘Entrez!” said Harley. 

Fernold, perceiving that there was no 
reply to the summons, went to the door 
and received acard. Bidding the bearer 
wait, he submitted it to Harley, who 
glanced at it and nodded, saying : 

“Von Ulmer’s friend, I suppose. 
Go and see him, Dick, and arrange 
matters to suit yourself. All that you 
do will receive my heartiest indorse- 
ment, unless you try to stave the thing 
off, in which event I'll chuck you into 
the Seine without compunction.” 

‘But what about the weapons?” 
Fernold suggested, anxiously. ‘‘ As the 
challenged party, you know r 

“« Swords,” said his principal, laconi- 
ally, as he adjusted his cravat, and the 
second left the room. 

In the course of an hour he returned 
and found Harley deep in one of Arsene 
Houssaye’s stories. His coolness, how- 
ever, was not shared by the journalist. 
Ile was deeply concerned, and had no 
taste for the matter in which he had 
been compelled to take a hand. 

‘It is all settled,” he announced, 
gloomily, dropping into a chair. 

** You say that, Dicky, as if you had 
just been interviewing an undertaker 
in my behalf,” said Harley, dryly. 

** It amounts to thesame thing. This 
is 'uesday, and you are to fight on 
Thursday at daybreak.” 

** Where ?” 

** At a point in Belgium, known only 
to the seconds, who will conduct their 
principals by different routes in order to 
avoid gossip or interference,” said Fer- 
nold, monotonously. 

‘“Why not go to Siberia ?” 

‘* Even that would be better, all things 
considered,” Fernold replied, calmly, 
‘*but Belgium is preferable to France.” 

«« And the weapons ?” 

“Swords, as you suggested.” 

** Good !” 

«© Ah, but you should have seen the 
delight which illumined the face of 
Von Ulmer’s second, D’Esterre, when | 
named the weapons. He fairly grinned. 
Evidently he believes that the Count is 
bound to triumph.” 

‘« That is his privilege. He will change 
his mind after awhile.” 
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‘* Don’t you want to go to a salle 
Varmes and limber up your wrist a 
little ?” Fernold inquired, solicitously. 

‘*No. You will find it flexible enough 
if you will get the foils out of that cor- 
ner over there,” said Harley. 

His companion did so, and the two 
friends, who had so often faced each 
other in like manner in years gone by, 
looked to the buttons of their foils, 
saluted gravely, and permitted the steel 
to meet. 

“One moment,” Harley exclaimed. 

“‘ Well ?” 

‘Observe where my button touches. 
En garde!” 

Fernold was no novice, and the play- 
things hissed like a pair of 
venomous serpents as they 
glided along each other’s sur- 
faces, sometimes with light- 
ning rapidity. 

“The devi cried the 
Parisian. ‘* Your guard is 
simply impregnable ! ” 

The artist smiled as he 
fenced, and did not spare his 
friendly antagonist until, with 
au swift movement, he 
wrenched the other’s foil away 
with his own and disarmed 
him. 

‘*Tfeaven help Von Ulmer!’ 
muttered the journalist, 
breathlessly. 

“‘ Why ?” 

“You buttoned me five 
times below the heart in spite 
of all that I could do.” 

** Such being the case,” sug- 
gested Harley, ‘‘ it might be 
as well for you to countermand 
any funeral arrangements you 
have made in my behalf.” 

**T should sayas much,” said 
Fernold, admiringly. 
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IV. 


You have seen these Bel- 
gian paintings, with their 
autumn or winter scenes. 
There is a stretch of dull, flat 
country, either garbed in 
snow and barred here and there 
by spare, ghostly trees, like 
opaque wraiths upon a white 
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ground, or browned by the breath of the 
Frost King, and the monotony relieved 
by tinted foliage. Such ascene, familiar 
to most who have ever studied art, was en- 
livened in a slight degree by five human 
figures, gathered at daybreak two days 
after the arrangements for the meeting 
between the artist and the nobleman 
had been made. 

The group wasted no time, but each 
contributed his share to the conventional 
details which attend every exposition of 
the code. Hats were courteously raised ; 
the principals set about divesting them- 
selves of their wraps ; the seconds cere- 
moniously examined the two pairs of 
swords, and the surgeon contemplated 
the surroundings with 
discriminating eye. 

‘* Messieurs, are you 
ready ?” asked Fer- 
nold, when the princi- 
pals had selected their 
weapons, 

The two men bowed 
gravely. 
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! should take off my hat to her.” 






























































































‘“*To be sure | know him.” 


“ Allons!” 

The blades crossed at the word, and 
each bar of steel cautiously felt the other, 
as the combatants moved warily in cir- 
cles, seeking an opening suitable for at- 
tack. Fernold,a fewsteps away, watched 
them anxiously, his face pale and drawn. 

Harley was the first to lead, his point 
grazing his opponent’s arm ; but while 
Von Ulmer fenced for an opening, as it 
were, the Prussian found none which 
would serve him in the least without 
leaving him exposed and at the other’s 
mercy. Inthe meantime Iarley’ssword 
played freely and swiftly without leaving 
an unguarded inlet, the weapon being 
under perfect control. Once the point 
passed beneath the Count’s rightarm, and 
again beneath the left, whilea third parry 
and lunge tickled the challenger’s chest. 
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Von Ulmer, who 
had made light of 
Harley’s probable 
swordsmanship, and 
boasted of an easy 
victory while discuss- 
ing the impending 
duel with his see- 
ond, D’Esterre, and 
had thought at the 
outset of the combat 
to worst him read- 
ily, soon perceived 





that the American, 

besides being a 

master hand at sword-play, was trifling 

with him. ‘Twice had the Count tried a 
peculiarly effective lunge upon which he 
prided himself, because it had served him 
so wellin the past, only to have it adroitly 
parried, while the artist, as Von Ulmer 
well knew, might have spitted him with 
ease two or three times, had he not with- 
held his blade and allowed the lunge to 
fall short. 

With this realization of his antago- 
nist’s skill came greater respect, greater 
‘“aution, greater determination, and, 
also, greater nervousness. Von Ulmer’s 
life had not been one calculated to 
strengthen his muscles or his lungs, 
and the longer Harley amused himself 
with him the more fatigued and breath- 
less the Count became, as he contended 
against the American’s sinews of steel. 

The duel proceeded in silence, save 
for the hiss or click of the swords, the 
movement of the feet, and Von Ulmer’s 
labored breathing. D’Esterre grew un- 
easy, While Fernold, perceiving that his 
friend was master of the situation and 
held the Prussian in his grasp, impa- 
tiently awaited the final coup, which 
Harley, apparently, seemed so reluctant 
to give. Up and down each other ran 
the blades, which now began to reflect 
the pale glow of a laggard sun. Fast 
and furious were the Count’s vicious 

~lunges, but they were parried with ease. 
Twice he essayed to disarm the artist, 
but the latter’s weapon glided out of 
harm’s way each time. 

At last, however, Harley purposely 
left his guard open.  Ilis opponent, 

whose eyes were good, if his judgment 
was not, sought to take advantage of it. 
At the same time the artist’s body 
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“God bless you, old fellow !' 


swerved a little, and his right arm shot 
forth as straight as a die. 

Von Ulmer’s aim was admirable, but 
Harley’s calculation was so perfect that 
the blade went under his left arm, while 
his own pierced his antagonist’s body 
and ended the combat. 

Fernold breathed a sigh of relief, for 
his friend’s trick had been a daring one, 
and then hurried to the Count’s side. 

** Will he live ?” he asked, appealing 
to the surgeon. 

“Tt is a bad wound,” was the reply, 
‘but with proper care it should not 
prove fatal. The sword entered below 
the heart. Monsieur Harley must have 
studied surgery.” 


It was late when Fernold and Harley 
reached Paris. They had no difficulty 
whatever, as the details of the affair had 
been conducted with the greatest possi- 
ble secrecy, and arrangements had been 
made to convey the wounded Count to 
the home of a friend in Brussels, so that 
they were practically safe, even in Bel- 
gium. On the following day, however, 
all Paris knew that the duel had been 
fought, and that it had resulted disas- 
trously, almost fatally, for the noble- 
man. 

Fernold, who was then given carte 
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blanche, furnished the leading journals 
with graphic accounts of the affair, 
working unremittingly and _ tirelessly 
for hours until the task was completed. 
Incidentally, he dwelt upon Von Ul- 
mer’s baseless slander of Miss Diment, 
treating the matter with such consum- 
mate skill and delicacy that no one 
would have suspected the truth. He 
did not connect it with the event, using 
the makeshift dispute as to the worth 
of American artists, but introduced it 
as a reminiscence, detailing the Count’s 
persecution of the artiste, and the cold- 
blooded manner in which he had trumped 
up the story of the elopement. Paris 
rang with the story, and the Count, who 
had never really been a favorite, found 
no sympathizers, while Harley was a 
lion. 

The latter was seated in his apart- 
ments on the following evening, smok- 
ing contentedly, and idly wondering 
the while how soon he should return to 
America, when a heavy step sounded 
outside, and the door was flung open 
rudely. 

Turning, he beheld Edward Holmes. 

*** Angels and ministers of grace de- 
fend us!’” he drawled, with a twinkle 
in his eye, and not a particle of wonder- 
ment in tone or manner. ‘* You’ve 
reached here at last, eh ?” 

** At last ?” echoed Holmes, swept 
from his feet, figuratively speaking, by 
the totally unexpected query. 

ale Sa 

** But you insisted upon keeping me 
at home !” 

*‘T knew you wouldn’t stay there,” 
chuckled Harley, ‘‘ for I know you too 
well. I was afraid, though, that you 
would get here too soon.” 

“It wasn’t my fault,” growled Holmes. 
**T missed the steamer, and then had a 
time of finding you, or this wouldn’t 
have happened.” 

He held up one of the Parisian jour- 
nals as he spoke and sighed heavily. 
Harley laughed lightly. 

** Didn't know that you read French 
so readily,” he said. Then, grasping his 
friend’s hand, he added, in graver tones : 
““T know what you mean, Ned, and I 
honor you for the spirit you have shown 
throughout. It shows that Mam/’selle 
is dearer than ever to you, and it makes 
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me happy. ‘Time alone was needed to True ; but you forget that he might 
correct your hasty judgment. When have killed you. 
you were first weighed in the balance of ‘Perhaps not. I am not a child.” 
Love you were found wanting, as is “** Ned,” Harley began, laying his hand 


every man, however good and true he upon the other’s shoulder and speaking 
may be, for men are by nature imper- with deep earnestness, ‘* be reasonable, 
fect ; but you have redeemed ile I state the case properly.” 

Mam’selle is still worthy of \Oh, have it your own way, as usual.” 
the story of the elopement v admire you for all this,” the artist 











liar has been properly puni P ay) ‘ocadded, ignoring his friend’s boyish 
world knows the truth.” [JG BY pqttapce, ** but your course would have 

** But it was not I that pubish mir. b on § dly impolitic—the sublimest folly. 
groaned Ifolmes, dise onsolately., \& IO Agi fright have come here and sought 


“What of that ? You are abreyectel ‘out the Count, in harmony with your 
low, my boy, and would have paeisec at ae sires ; Dut, owing to your lack of judg- 
nothing,” said Ilarley, kindly, ‘“dut°T~ ment, yay. wok Lave suececded merely 
am afraid that Von Ulmer would not jin de¢pening * the scandal into which 
have been properly pun- 
ished had you tried it.” 

**T don’t see why.’ 

** Because you are hot- 
headed, reckless, unrea- 
sonable. In his hands 
you would have been a 
child. He would have 
run you through in three 
passes, and Mam’selle 
would have had greater 
cause to mourn. I am 
a cold-blooded wretch, 
as you know, and met 
coolness with coolness. 
The papers will tell you 
the rest, for my friend 
Fernold has written 
some very good accounts 
of the shindy. Ile 
wields a quill cleverly, 
don’t you think ?” 

‘* Why didn’t you tell 
me that you were coming 
here in search of this 
scoundrel?” Holmes de- 
manded, his anger ris- 
ing. 

‘** Frankly, because a 
train of mules could not 
have held you back, and 
you would have been 
very much in the way 
from first to last,” Har- 
ley replied, affably, 
as he refilled his 
pipe. 

“But it was 
my place to kill 
him.” 
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An envelope was handed him. 
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She sat playing 


Mam’selle was dragged at the outset. 
You could not have avoided it, owing 
to your impetuous nature. Had you 
fought with him, your desire to kill him 
would have increased his advantage over 
you. With me it has turned out differ- 
ently. ‘The Count has been punished— 
almost killed, in fact—but the world 
does not know the true inwardness of 
the combat. If you will take the trouble 
to read the newspaper account carefully 
you will find that Von Ulmer and my- 
self quarrelled about Art ; but the rest do 


not know that the dis- 
pute over American 
painters did not oc- 
cur until after I had 
called him a liar, a 
scoundrel, and a 
coward to his teeth. 
The statements con- 
cerning Mam’selle 
are simply collateral, 
having nothing to do 
with the duel, but 
they serve their pur- 
pose. As for myself, 
I assume no especial 
eredit. Had the 
quarrel been solely 
for Art’s sake | 
should have killed 
Von Ulmer outright; 
for, although I have 
beenunfilial to the old 
lady, I love her and 
will fight for her.” 

‘*God bless you, 
old fellow,” said 
Holmes, brokenly. 
“You have been 
thoughtful and gen- 
erous always, and | 
appreciate what you 
have done, but I 
would have sacri- 
ficed ten years of my 
life to have had the 
opportunity of stand- 
ing before him.” 

‘*T know it, Ned- 
dy ; but it is infinite- 
ly better as it is. It 
will not make any 
difference, one way 
or another, with 
Mam’selle.” 

* But I can claim nothing at her 
hands, having misjudged her so harsh- 
ly,” muttered Ifolmes, sadly. 

** Nonsense. No love match is com- 
plete without jealousy and the like. 
She, being a woman, will forgive you. 
The womanly woman, who loves truly, 
spends the greater part of her life in for- 
giving a man. You don’t deserve it, 
strictly speaking, for, as I told you, you 
are entirely too hasty.” 

‘*T know it, Gil; but if she will for- 
give me [Il be her slave.” 
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**That’s better. The man who is a 
good woman’s slave is greater than a 
king.” 

Having drawn Holmes away from the 
duel, Harley adroitly turned the con- 
versation upon Mam’selle, and the two 
chatted earnestly until Fernold dropped 
in, and enticed them into the open air 
for a stroll. As they were passing out, 
an envelope was handed to Ilarley. 
Opening it, he found a cablegram, which 
he read and passed to Holmes without 
comment. It said : 


“T thank you. Find Edward. 
‘* MAM’SELLE.”’ 


PART V. 
UNITING BROKEN TIIREADS. 
i. 


As Edward Holmes had gone to Paris 
in the wake of his artist friend, the 
mystery of his long silence was 
further explained, and Estelle’s 
trying journey was a fruitless one. 
There was nothing for her to do, 
therefore, but to return to the 
East and again take possession of 
the little cottage overlooking the 
Hudson. Mrs. Randolph coun- 
selled this, and Mam/’selle sadly 
acquiesced, although she wondered 
how she should spend her days 
there. Greater than ever would 
be the suspense, the terrible strain 
upon her weak being, as she idly 
sat and awaited the newsfrom the 
French capital; for everything 
tended to prove to her that her 
surmises had been correct ; that 
Holmes, after reading the cabled 
reports, had accepted the slander 
as truth, and hastily adjudged her 
guilty; that Hlarley, prompted 
thereto by his friendship for both, 
had gone abroad to investigate the 
matter and get at the truth ; that 
ITolmes, spurred on by a revul- 
sion of feeling, had followed him 
with a more serious purpose in 
view. In the meanwhile, pending 
the climax, it would be her por- 
tion to eat out her heart in lone- 
liness. 


But there was no help for it, and so 
the two went back to the sleeper, the 
monotone of wheel-driven rails, the dust 
of travel, and the fatigue of a long 
journey. Still, even these were not so 
bad, for they had the effect of making 
the little cottage, as it grew in the per- 
spective, seem more like home—a haven 
of physical rest and comfort, if not of 
spiritual and mental peace. Once there, 
Mrs. Randolph, keenly alive to her 
responsibility, which was as great as it 
had been during Estelle’s long illness, 
redoubled her efforts to cheer Mam’- 
selle and keep her from drifting into 
the sloughs of despond which seemed to 
encompass her; but the task was severe 
in all its details, as it is hard to cope 
with any phase of a love malady, 

Physicians, in their infinite wisdom, 
do not recognize love maladies as such, 
and so the one called in by Mrs. Ran- 
dolph treated Estelle for nervous pros- 
tration, general debility, and a few 
other things. Mam /’selle was obedient, 








And the music rose and fell, 
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She threw herself in her nurse's arms 


of course ; but she knew, as Mrs. Ran- 
dolph knew, that a letter from [Holmes 
or a glimpse of his dear face would be 
worth more as a restorative than all 
the tonics ever compounded. She did 
not improve under medical care ; she 
merely vegetated, sustained day after 
day by that quality of woman's nature 
which enables the wonderfully complex 
being to rise superior to pain and tra- 
vail. 

She lived feverishly, from hour to 
hour. Grown thin again, with her big, 
lustrous eyes in hollows, she went from 
room to room like a wraith. If Mrs. 
Randolph spoke to her, she responded 
wearily, perfunctorily, abstractedly. If 
a caller came, she chatted  listlessly, 
oftener not at all, or fled to her room. 
As each day passed, the morning found 
her hopeful, the evening dejected ; for 
when she arose she looked forward 
anxiously to the arrival of the metro- 
politan papers. These were hurriedly 


scanned, especial attention being given 
to the foreign cables and the steamship 
arrivals. As they invariably proved 
unfruitful, she eagerly awaited the 
regular mail, which was as disappoint- 
ing and disheartening in its absence of 
results. 

But by and by came a New York 
paper containing a somewhat brief cable- 
gram to the effect that Gilbert Harley, 
the artist, had mortally wounded the 
Count von Ulmer in a duel fought just 
beyond the Belgian frontier. It trans- 
formed her into another being. Mam/’- 
selle, her eyes aglow, her lips firmly set, 
and her heart throbbing, read the item 
twice, and, noting Harley’s address, 
sent him the message he received as he 
was leaving his apartments with Iolmes 
and Fernold. While she had no desire 
to have her slanderer killed, she found 
keen pleasure in the chought that his 
villany had been punished. ‘There was 
enough of the Latin in her for that. 
That Harley had been her champion 
moved her greatly, and, since the affair 
had ended so fortunately, she was glad 
that the artist had forestalled her lover. 

The next morning brought a reply 
from Harley, saying : 

** Edward here. Will write.” 

These four words completed her 
happiness, lifting the burden from her 
heart, for they were an assurance that 
all would yet be well. Mrs. Randolph, 
entering, found Mam’selle quite another 
woman, with none of the lassitude or 


pathos of former days. Instead, she 
was bright, vigorous, alert, happy— 


almost hysterically happy ; for she threw 
her arms about her devoted nurse’s neck, 
and chatted of the happiness which was 
to be hers, running on in that fashion 
until she was forced to pause for breath. 

‘‘Gently, dear. You are not strong, 
you know,” the elder protested. 

“Strong? I feel like Diana _ the 
huntress, reincarnated from an_ in- 
valid. Aunt! aunt! you don’t know 
what a change has come over me.” 

**T can see it, Estelle, and I am as 
happy as you are. Did I not tell you 
that all would be right in the end ?” 

«Yes, aunt,” replied Mam’selle, press- 
ing the other closer to her; ‘* but I was 
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foolish, and knew no better than to in- 
vite sorrow.” 

Saying this, she turned to her desk, 
and as she walked across the room her 
step was sprightlier than it had been in 
months. She did not stop to hear from 
Harley, but at. once wrote him a long 
letter, filled with gratitude for the ser- 
vice he had modestly rendered in so 
bravely and generously espousing the 
cause of one who was almost an entire 
stranger. ‘Then, too, she detailed the 
events which had led up to her hasty 
departure from Paris. This done, and 
the letter sealed, she was prompted to 
write to Holmes, and prepared to do so 
while she had time, but at that point 
her woman’s nature interposed and 
stayed her hand. 

In her sorrow and despair she would 
have followed Holmes around this world 
and into the next, perhaps, for the pur- 
pose of forcing him to listen to an ex- 
planation, and permit her to vindicate 
herself in his eyes ; but now all was diff- 
erent. In her stronger, better, hap- 
pier mood she stood upon her dignity, 
as it were. It was her inalienable right, 
she told herself, and, after mature re- 
flection, she decided that he should be 
the first to speak, seeing that he was 
the offender. It was the least bit cruel, 
as she was forced to admit ; but a latent 
spirit of mischief had crept to the sur- 
face, as it does in every woman. 

Then, after that, there were more 
papers to read, for the simple cable- 
gram, thanks to Fernold, had grown 
into a sensation, the principal details of 
which followed the original announce- 
ment. Mam’selle fairly devoured each 
line, until she was thoroughly conver- 
sant with the whole story. She was 
doubly grateful to Harley as the days 
went by, for she realized that his dis- 
cretion had kept her name from be- 
ing used as the basis of the quarrel, 
although, being innocent and fearless, 
she would not have cared. She gath- 
ered, too, that while the Count’s wound 
Was a serious one he would recover. 
This pleased her, as she did not wish to 
have any one wear the indelible stain of 
blood upon his hands for her sake. It 
was sufficient that Von Ulmer had been 
punished, and that the falsity of his 
charges had been fully established, as 
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she saw by the supplementary accounts. 
Besides, henceforth he would be a man 
marked by defeat and disgrace. There 
was much in that thought. 

It was late before she evinced any 
desire to retire; and then, at the last, 
her arms stole about Mrs. Randolph, 
and she murmured : 

‘*T am so happy, aunt.” 

‘You deserve happiness, dear, for 
you have had much of sorrow in your 
life,” said Mrs. Randolph, tenderly 
smoothing her hair. 

“Still, I think, unhappiness will 
give me a greater appreciation of hap- 
piness. It will draw us closer together, 
and make us dearer to each other.” 

‘**T hope so, Estelle.” 

‘*T know it, aunt.” 

‘*And are you sure that you will be 
happy with him?” her companion 
asked. 

‘*Why not ? I love him and he loves 
me, I think,” was the quiet rejoinder, 
as if there were nothing further to be 
said in substantiation. 

“He could not do else;” and Mrs. 
Randolph bent to kiss the sweet face. 
‘** But there ; you have had an exacting 
day, dear, and must not tire yourself 
further.” 

‘*T shall sleep to-night,” said Mam/’- 
selle, sleepily, cuddling instinctively in 
anticipation of the quiet enjoyment the 
tired body feels when it rests upon a 
comfortable couch. ‘*‘ It will seem so 
odd, too, as I have not slept well in a 
year, almost.” 

She smiled winningly as her compan- 
ion left the room, and when Mrs. Ran- 
dolph looked in an hour later, and gazed 
upon the sleeping girl, there was still a 
trace of the smile, together with an ex- 
pression of contentment not seen there 
in many a day, upon Kstelle’s face. 

** Will he make her truly happy ? Is 
he really worthy of the love in that dear 
heart ?” the watcher asked herself. 


Il. 


Bit by bit the story grew in the pub- 
lic prints, as is invariably the case with 
an episode which has any elements of 
uncommon interest. The brief cable- 
grams, while they told the tale in a few 
words and gave the more important de- 
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tails, were aggravating because of their 
brevity ; but there was little cause for 
complaint, as they were succeeded by 
special correspondence in which the mat- 
ter was treated at length. And by their 
symmetry the descriptive articles com- 
manded unqualified admiration. Be- 
ginning with ‘* All Paris was startled to 
learn,” they proceeded step by step, viv- 
idly describing the scene in the café, im- 
aginatively painting the dignified con- 
ference of the seconds, theosophically 
depicting the fierce battle on the field of 
honor—and all so ably that one would 
have thought that the writers had been 
eyewitnesses of each particular incident. 

The first section rounded off with a 
brief interview with the victor, who 
gravely insisted that his friend, the 
Count, had differed with him as to the 
quality of American art. Then followed 
a sketch of Harley, who was thus effect- 
ively lifted from the position of an ob- 
scure reminiscence to the dignity and 
importance, not to say notoriety, of a 
full-fledged public character, while more 
or less truthful anecdotes of his student 
days were given at length. Von Ulmer, 
of course, was given his share of space, 
but it was devoted largely to revealing 
him ina light not to be envied. Thus 
ended the second section, succeeded by 
a third, which latter was a sympathetic, 
caustic account of how the Prussian, 
failing to impress or ensnare an Ameri- 
can violiniste, had slandered her openly. 

Harley said, afterwards, that he was 
doubtless indebted to his friend Fernold 
—whose ear-marks he detected here and 
there—for the wealth of corroborative 
detail with which the correspondents had 
been supplied. 

‘The average newspaper man,” he 
added, ‘‘ is a good fellow and a valuable 
friend ; for he is never so happy as when 
he is championing a righteous personal 
cause.” 

All these accounts were followed by 
the cabled announcement that Harley, 
‘accompanied by his friend, Edward 
Holmes,” had sailed for New York ; 
but long before that time there came 
letters from the absent ones, and Mam’- 
selle was dangerously disposed to em- 
brace the prosaic postman when he 
delivered them. 

Harley’s letter was a terse, manly, 
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straightforward reply, characteristic of 
its writer, in which he coolly denied 
that she was under any obligations to 
him, apologized for having presumed 
to act in her behalf without permission, 
and explained matters in this fashion : 
““ You see, Mam/’selle, Ned is such a 
harebrained young scamp that he would 
have spoiled everything. He was simply 
aching to get at the Count, and I had my 
hands full trying to keep him in the 
land of the free; but it was for me to 
take the matter in hand. My few gray 
hairs entitle me to precedence, you know, 
and I felt that unless [ had some prac- 
tice I should forget how to handle a 
sword. ‘The whole thing was pure self- 
ishness on my part.” 

Holmes had written voluminously, as 
love prompts a man to do, and it did not 
take Estelle long to discover that her 
impulsive lover, more subdued and ra- 
tional, had spread his inmost soul upon 
paper in so far as he could. ‘T'wo things 
seemed to smart deeply, as irons laid 
upon his heart. One was that he had 
erred so flagrantly as to doubt her and 
give credence to the story sent from 
abroad ; the other was that he had been 
deprived of wreaking vengeance upon 
the Count. He was frank and honest 
from first to last, concealing nothing 
bearing upon his error, and he implored 
her pardon and forbearance. That he 
was unworthy of her or of either he ad- 
mitted ; but as defence he offered his 
love for her, and the feeling of unrest 
induced by her absence and his longing. 
The letter was like him, and such as any 
man would have written under similar 
circumstances, and Mam’selle alternately 
laughed and cried over it, responding to 
the occasional absurdities and frequent 
pathos. 

She did not need to summon forgive- 
ness, as she had never blamed him. 
Besides, were it ever so, his punishment 
had been meted out to him, and his 
suffering had been as great as hers. 
Nevertheless, the letter was precious to 
her, for it was a confession of his error, 
and nothing so pleases a woman as a 
man’s acknowledgment of a mistake. 

The days lengthened then, for Mam’- 
selle Paganini was still a child, despite 
her experience and her trials, and her 
lover was crossing the wide ocean to 
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greet her, and to tie up the broken 
threads of the old dream. ‘The hours 
were like tortoises, and lumbered slowly 
and heavily along the path of time, 
while the days were interminable, and 
nothing served to relieve their monot- 
ony. ‘There was but one thing divert- 
ing; that was, to take out the violin 
and play some of the nocturnes and 
other tone poems which had sweetened 
the air of the tenement in the old days, 
and crept like the music of the Angel 
Israfil from heart to heart. They com- 
forted her, and seemed to bring her 
lover closer. 

Having found his way to the cottage, 
Holmes caught the sound of the violin 
as the dreamy music rose and fell, and, 
pausing, stood entranced, his head 
bowed, and the moisture creeping into 
his eyes. Mrs. Randolph, catching 
sight of his transfigured face, would 
have given the alarm and_ brought 
“stelle to the door; but he made a 
hasty gesture and placed a finger warn- 
ingly upon his lips. 

At such a time, the beginning of a 
new era in his life, even Mam’selle’s 
music could not stop him, and he 
entered the house on tiptoe, thinking 
to steal up to her as she stood there 
with her back to him, and take her by 
surprise. It would be so delicious, he 
thought, to put his arms about her ere 
she knew that he was nigh. But he 
reckoned without his host. Hers was a 
sensitive nature, and she felt the in- 
fluence of a presence which is evident 
to those who are en rapport. The 
fingers wandered from the key and the 
uncertain bow registered a false note. 
The dark head drooped above the silent 
instrument and remained there for a 
time. ‘Then Mam’selle turned, obeying 
the law of subtile attraction, and, raising 
her eyes, beheld her lover. 

The Cremona fell to the floor un- 
heeded; the bow was finng aside. 
‘stelle, tottering forward, fell into the 
arms of the man whose coming meant 
so much to her. 

‘¢ Edward !” she murmured. 

‘*Mam’selle!” he said, brokenly, the 
old name speeding instinctively to his 
lips. ‘* This is the happiest moment of 
my life.” 
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** And of mine,” she whispered, tight- 
ening her embrace a little, as if fearful 
that all was a mere dream, and he would 
be spirited away by some unseen agency. 
‘** But it has taken it so long to come,” 
she added. 

**T know it, dear; but now that it is 
here, there shall be no more unhap- 

iness.”” 

‘‘Why did you not come to me be- 
fore ?” she asked, after awhile. 

His head drooped, and shame crept 
into his face. She did not reproach 
him ; she did not ask him why he had 
accepted the story of her unfaith ; she 
asked, simply: ‘‘Why did you not 
come to me before ?” but in that ques- 
tion she epitomized everything. Holmes 
felt the situation keenly, and stood 
abashed, not knowing what to say. 

‘*Forgive me,” he pleaded, dropping 
upon one knee before her. ‘‘ I doubted 
you, Estelle, but it was in the excess of 
my devotion. I hungered after you, and 
imagined that the world had taken you 
from me.” 

““The world!” she echoed, her slim 
hand stroking the bowed head. ‘*‘ What 
is the world to me? what has it to 
offer ? what can it give one in exchange 
for the love of a single person? Noth- 
ing. I tired of the world long ago, and 
asked only to have you by me. I am 
young, Edward, but I have learned that 
to each woman there is one beside whom 
the world is as nothing at all. I have 
nothing to pardon, dear ; but it wounded 
me to think that you, of all others, 
should doubt.” 

Bending, she kissed him tenderly. 


III. 


MIDNIGHT drew on apace. Mrs. 
Randolph, looking upon Mam’selle’s 
radiant features, had not the heart to 
give the conversation an abrupt turn 
and suggest a temporary parting, for 
the time had been without a flaw, and 
the happiness of the evening of the 
rarest quality. The three had talked 
without stint, Mrs. Randolph chiming 
in whenever she had a moment to spare 
or was called in, and she was afraid 
that Estelle would suffer for rest ; but 
IIolmes saw her anxiety and took his 
departure. He would have been content 
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to sit there and talk until doomsday, 
for a lover never likes to go ; but Mam’- 
selle’s pale face indicated what she had 
suffered in the past, and impelled him 
to have some consideration for her 
health. 

Ife spent the remainder of the night 
at a hotel in town, but he did not court 
sleep, lest he should forget his happiness 
and lose that much of its pleasure, and 
therefore listened to the voices of the 


night as the time went by. When 
morning came he went out into the 


world, and wandered about like a man 
without a mission or a home, spending 
a part of the time on the river, and the 
remainder in contemplation of Mam/’- 
selle’s photograph. 

At noon he repaired to the cottage 
again, and met with a welcome whic h, 
after his treatment of Estelle, was a 
second instalment of coals of fire 
heaped upon his devoted head by the 
demure little woman. Then there was 
a drive after luncheon, although he 
spent so much of his time in gazing 
fondly upon her charming face that 
only the instinct of the horses saved 
them from harm, as the animals were 
practically left to guide themselves. 
Later, as they were returning, they en- 
countered Harley, who was trudging 
toward the cottage. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed, anticipating 
them ; ‘‘ you have kissed and made up, I 
see, like any other children. So much the 
better. There is nothing serious in a 
quarrel between children, and the recon- 
ciliation is a pretty sight. When is it 


aed) 


to be ? 


‘* 'T’o-morrow,” 
promptly. 

‘** What is that ?” she inquired, some- 
what bewildered. 

** Qur marriage.” 

Mam’selle’s cheeks glowed 
long lashes fell. Then she 
merrily. 

“You see, he takes me by storm. 
He has not returned my old violin, even, 
and the understanding was 

**] know of but one understanding, 
said Holmes, stoutly; ‘‘and that is 


Holmes returned, 


and her 
laughed 
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that we have set aside all misunder- 
standing.’ 
‘Which is wise, even in children. 


Permit me, Mam’selle;” and Harley 


courteously assisted her to alight. ‘I 
should advise you,” he added, ‘‘ to take 
Ned at his word, for he is an utterly 
irresponsible young man.” 

** How can I ever repay you for what 
you have done ?” she murmured, laying 
her hand upon his arm. ‘* You were 
so brave, so generous a 

‘* Mam’selle,” he said, smilingly, ‘‘ do 
you wish to see me hurled into another 
world ? You must remember that Ned 
is a jealous fellow, as we well know, and 
it is not best to excite him. Can’t you 
see his eyes glitter now? Remember 
his feelings toward the Count von 
Ulmer.” 

‘‘The credit of all that Von Ulmer 
business belongs to you, Gil,” sighed his 
friend, mournfully. 

“And why? Simply because I man- 
aged to get ahead of you. 

“But it was so unselfish 
began. 

‘* Not at all,” 
was very selfish. 
object in view.” 

They looked at him in mild surprise. 

‘« Fact,” he said, his twinkling eyes 
betraying his enjoyment of the situation. 
‘*T knew that Ned was a lucky fellow, 
and would sooner or later win you for 
all time. I am a friendless maverick, 
whom no woman would look at twice, 
and so I conceived the horrible idea of 
placing you under such obligations as to 
allow me to intrude upon your family cir- 
cle now and then in my lonely moments.” 

** Nonsense!” Mam’selle exclaimed, 
taking her lover’s arm, and the trio sent 
up a shout of laughter, in the midst of 
which they entered the house. 

Never were hours more happily spent. 
Mrs. Randolph, confronted by the three, 
did not recognize in the handsome, well- 
dressed stranger of the silver hair the 
dishevelled Bohemian artist of tenement 
days; but when his identity was trium- 
phantly revealed by the lovers his recep- 
tion was no less warm than Holmes’s had 
been. 

** How happy I am! 
the hundredth time. 

‘*And no one is more deserving of 
happiness,” Mrs. Randolph observed, 
smoothing her hair, for Mam’selle was 
sitting at her feet, with her dark head 
resting upon the elder woman’s knee. 








’ Estelle 


he interrupted. ‘It 
I had a deep, dark 


> said Estelle, for 
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**No one could be more fully repaid 
for what she has suffered than you shall 
be, if it lies in my power to repay you,” 
said Holmes, earnestly, the old pathetic 
look creeping into his eyes again. 

**As I look at it, no one has more 
right to be happy than these young peo- 
ple have,” supplemented Harley. ‘* Am 
I not right, Mrs. Randolph ?” 

**T have always thought so,” she re- 
plied ; ‘‘ but young people are so general- 
ly unreliable and difficult that it would 
be just as well, I think, if Edward and 
Estelle could always have the restrain- 
ing influence of two young folks like 
ourselves.” 

‘* Bravo!” cried Holmes, cheerily. 
“Come and live with us.” 

**What do you say, Mam’selle ?” 

The artist turned to the little woman 


whose cause he had championed in re- 
sponse to the chivalry of his nature. 
Mam’selle Paganini looked into his 
eyes a moment. ‘Then, putting Mrs. 
Randolph’s hands aside, she gained her 
feet and stood like some enchantress 
who was about to cast a spell. 
“Humor me in a childish notion,” 
she commanded, gravely, interlocking 
their hands until the four formed a 
cross. ‘* Edward and I love each other 
dearly; you and aunt have been the 
dearest and truest friends to each ; it 
would be cruel, ungrateful, for us to 
separate. By this act, therefore, let us 
promise to be loving and leal—a happy 
family in a Paradise of our own making.” 
There was something irresistibly im- 
pressive in her simple manner, and they 
bowed their heads 1n acquiescence. 
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3 HE moment the Old Year breathed his last, 
All the bells began their ringing ; 
They did not toll for the year gone past, 
But jangled in wild, discordant blast 
Of the New Year Time was bringing ; 
They were like the heralds who shout and 
sing, 
‘Oh, the King is dead, but—Long live the 
King !” 


Old Time was flying; the saddest fate 
Could never deter this rover ; 
He did not tarry to close the gate 
Of the sepulchre, nor did he wait 
Till the burial was over ; 
He only remembered to shout and sing 
For the New Year, crowned by his hand, the 
King. 


Dead year, I stand by your open grave, 
And fill it with flowers vernal ; 

Such measure of love to me you gave, 

My soul could never hunger nor crave 
Had your brief life been eternal. 

I am giving you thanks, while ylad bells ring, 

For the one whom my heart has crowned my King. 
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MONSIEUR VIGOT’S DIAMONDS. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Part I. 


HERE was won- 
derfully good 
weather for the 
approach of 
Christmas-tide in 
Paris. Not that 
any one minds bad 
weather in the 
French capital, 

where great things 
are done superficially to lighten the 
burdens of life. But December there 
is usually so very bitter and biting, so 
pervaded with a sensation of being 
pierced to the bone by a raw, wet cold 
(which is not visible to the naked eye, 
like the cold of a genuine white winter), 
that the clear, frosty atmosphere, tem- 
pered by a ray of thin sunshine, put 
us all in the most unreasonably exultant 
spirits. 

Our pension was filled to overflowing 
with an amicable mixture of English 
and Americans, weighted by a German 
baroness with three or four preternatu- 
‘ally plain daughters, and a Russian 
countess, who was thought to be a so- 
cialist, because she never by any chance 
entered into a political discussion. 

There was the usual desultory chit- 
chat at table-d’héte, and an extri 
amount of tolerant sociability in the 
salon after dinner, as the guests were 
tempted to discuss their Christmas pur- 
chases, even going so far, upon occa- 
sions, as to display a holiday bargain or 
two. 

The person who had most purchases 
to discuss was a Mrs. Thompson, wife 
of an American colonel—the handsom- 
est woman in the house, as well as the 
cleverest and most entertaining. We 
never found out what the husband was 
colonel of, nor even what was his name, 
as he had registered ‘* Colonel Thompson 
and wife,” signing himself facetiously 
** Ever yours, etc., the Colonel,” upon 


one or two occasions when courtesy de- 
manded a social note from him. Nor 
did we know where the handsome couple 
had come from. ‘They had acosmopoli- 
tan air of having lived everywhere, and 
their not-in-the-least-reticent remarks 
and reminiscences savored equally of 
New York, Boston, and Washington. 
About Chicago they were also very en- 
thusiastic, the colonel saying—but that 
is not a part of my story. 

They seemed to be wealthy, with that 
carelessness of expenditure at which the 
Englishman stares, while the rest of the 
world pronounces Yankees to be ‘‘ dis- 
gustingly rich.” But they made no 
boasts and threw out no insinuations 
as to their income. In truth, they were 
exceedingly well-bred, particularly the 
wife, as is the way with Americans. 

She was a charming woman, beauti- 
ful, sociable, good-tempered, with that 
spice of originality which makes the 
women of the United States the despair 
of their German and English sisters, 
the rivals of their more witty, if less 
amiable, French cousins. 

Everybody liked Mrs. Thompson, 
whose only claim to be distinguished 
from hundreds of other Mrs. Thomsons 
was the ‘“‘p” in the middle of her 
name. After it all happened—the inci- 
dents of my story, I mean—we won- 
dered why some one had not thought of 
questioning her or her husband about 
their connections—their setting, as it 
were, in the large world from which 
they had come. Had there been the 
least particle of brag about them, or 
even, on the other hand, any suspicion 
of reticence, doubtless the lady from 
Boston, who kept our social books, 
would have taken the pains to be in- 
formed. She was the only one who did 
not like the colonel and his wife. I 
think she inferred that they came from 
below Mason and Dixon’s line. How- 
ever, that has nothing to do with the 
story. 

They were a very devoted couple. 
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** Colonel,” as his wife invariably called 
him (‘‘as though he were a collie dog,” 
said the English dowager), was always 
buying pretty things for ‘‘ Hetty.” He 
valled her Hetty with a frankness which 
quite won the pension’s heart. They 
went everywhere together, and we had 
a feeling that most of their time was 
spent in visiting the shops and selecting 
Hetty’s pretty things. Often one or 
another of us had been invited to assist 
at these shopping expeditions, a choice 
déjeuner-a-la-fourchette being a feature 
of the occasion. It chanced to be my 
luck to accompany them one day, about 
two weeks before Christmas. After 
an exciting visit to the Grand Magasin 
du Louvre, where Hetty appeared to 
buy everything under the sun she had 
not already bought, we went to the 
Palais Royal for our déjeuner. Just 
as we were about to mount the steps 
into the choicest of those admirable res- 
taurants @ prix fixe, Mrs. Thompson 
stopped before the door of one of the 
wonderful jewellers’ shops which seemed 
to display their entire stock of gems in 
the tiny window—gems so magnificent 
that one is perpetually tormented with 
a suspicion that they must be paste. 

‘Oh, do wait a minute, colonel !” she 
cried, in her bright, girlish way: ‘‘ this 
is the place where we saw the exquisite 
diamond necklace. Miss Harper must 
see that necklace! Do come in for a 
moment, both of you.” 

In her pretty frank fashion she bustled 
towards the solitary counter behind 
which stood the solitary Frenchman 
(who does not know the solitary sales- 
men of the Palais Royal jewel shops ?) 
who never seems to sell anything, and 
yet whose stock is always so surprisingly 
new and well-selected. A Parisian jew- 
eller would rather retire from the trade 
than show you an old-fashioned brooch— 
unless he were certain you would not 
find it out to be old-fashioned. 

Monsieur Vigot bowed his perfect 
French bow, and grinned his plausible 
French grin. He had just the precise 
amount of suavity and ‘‘ complaisance ” 
—that ultimatum of the Parisian code 
of good morals—and he handed Mrs. 
Thompson the diamond necklace even 
before she had breathed rapturously, 
“* Ah, here it is!” 
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** Le voil 
gnifique ?” 
cent ; more fit fo than for th 
wife of an Ameri dy 
will do Mrs. Thempeall 
say that she did not in the leas 
to covet it for herself. 

‘*Isn’t it superb ?” she cried, turning 
eagerly first to me, then to her husband, 
who stood contemplating her rather than 
the necklace, I thought. Certainly, she 
made a charming picture. Her eyes 
were as bright as the diamonds which 
she held up naively to her white throat 
with both hands. In her soft, round 
cheeks the color came and went with the 
excitement of her genuine admiration, 
and the curves of her laughing mouth 
were bewitching. ‘The colonel seemed 
to think so, too. He took a quick step 
towards her and laid his hand over hers, 
diamonds and all. ‘‘ Would you like 
them very much ?” I heard him say. 

The color ebbed altogether from her 
cheeks and then came back in a wave of 
vivid carnation; she was a sensitive 
creature, and the sudden question evi- 
dently startled her very much. 

““T? Oh, I never thought of such a 
thing—never ! ” 

‘* But this is the third time you have 
been in here to look at them, Hetty.’ 

“To look at them—oh, yes—because 
they are so beautiful! But to buy such 
diamonds—we could never afford it.” 

‘* But if we could,” he persisted, his 
hand still covering hers, his eyes looking 
adoringly into her own. 

““Oh, Jack !” 

It was the first and last time I ever 
heard her use the name, and I could see 


madame. 






Aichie 







appear 


that she was sincerely moved. Then 
her good sense and better judgment 


asserted themselves, and after the mur- 
mured ‘*Oh, Jack,” she added, quite 
practically : 

‘* But we cannot, and must not think 
of it. Why, M. Vigot wants eighty 
thousand francs for this necklace.” 

I had stood silently by while this 
rapid little drama was being enacted, the 
Frenchman having figured as pantomime 
chorus with his bows, his grins, his 
gesticulations, and an occasional word 
just in the right place. At the mention 
of eighty thousand francs he made a 
significant gesture which intimated that 
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the price was a matter about which he 
was not entirely inflexible. The colo- 
nel now turned tome. ‘‘Do you not 
think they are fine, Miss Harper? And 
do they not become my wife?” For an 
instant I hesitated. Then, 

‘* Yes, certainly, Colonel Thompson. 
If your wife goes to grand dinners and 
great balls, they become her perfectly.” 

‘* Why, of course I go to dinners and 
balls—at home,” said Mrs. ‘Thompson, 
opening her eyes in surprise. 

“Then, if my husband could afford 
the jewels, and I was willing to put all 
that money into diamonds, I should buy 
the necklace.” 

The Frenchman gave me an evil look. 
He had evidently jumped at the possible 
sale as at something quite unexpected, 
and he resented my air of cool considera- 
tion. 

‘* Madame is very beautiful in dia- 
monds,” he remarked to the doting 
husband. 

‘*T have always wanted to see you 
wear diamonds, Hetty,” he said, softly. 

‘* But these, no; they are far too 
costly.” 

She thrust them from her with her 
hands; with her sparkling eyes she 
held them and devoured their dazzling 
splendor. 

Here the colonel stepped aside and 
entered into a whispered conversation 
with M. Vigot, doubtless in reference 
to the eighty thousand francs. 

His wife watched them anxiously, 
consumed with desire for the 
while far from satisfied that the pur- 
chase ought to be made. 

‘* | see you think it would be wrong, 
Miss Harper,” she murmured. 


“1? Not in the least, my dear Mrs. 
Thompson. I have neither the right 


nor the opportunity to judge. You 
Americans are all rich, you know.” 

‘* But we are not rich—not in the 
way you mean. Only my husband is so 








—so fond of me, and so generous. He 
would have to make a sacrifice F 
“Tf it makes him happy I sug- 


gested. 

‘** Ah, he is so good to me.” 

She sighed softly, and there was a 
mist like tears in her eyes. The cup of 
her gratitude was full to the brim. 

Just then the colonel and the French- 


gems, ° 


man approached, the former smiling 
but agitated, I thought, the latter rub- 
bing his hands and bowing as only a 
Parisian who fait des compliments can 
bow. Evidently the first act of the 
drama was over. ‘The purchase had 
been made. 

** My dear, you shall have the neck- 
lace for your Christmas gift.” He laid 
it once more to her throat caressingly. 
‘Don’t be overcome, Hetty” (as the 
mist gathered and one large tear stood 
on her dark lashes). ‘‘ Monsieur is not 
going to be so hard on me as he threat- 
ened. It will not cost as much as eighty 
thousand francs.” 

I think, between her gratitude and 
her doubt as to the expediency of the 
purchase, the colonel’s wife wanted to 
sit down and weep ; but she controlled 
herself admirably, and began to lay the 
necklace carefully in its black velvet 
pase. 

‘We will leave it to be sent up to- 
morrow,” said the colonel. ‘* There is 
to be a small plate with your name 
added to the under side of the largest 
cluster.” 

She looked at him quickly. Could 
they trust this M. Vigot to give them 
the necklace just as it was? was the un- 
mistakable question asked by her eyes. 

*‘T am to pay for it, in cash, when 
it is delivered,” he remarked ; adding, 
laughingly: ‘‘it will about finish my 
letter of credit. It is a good thing we 
are going to start day after to-morrow, 
Hetty.” She turned away reluctantly. 

‘* Tt seems a risk to leave it,” she said 
half to herself. ‘One cannot trust 
these Frenchmen out of sight.” 

“Or in sight either,” I supplement- 
ed ; ‘they can cheat you under your 
very eyes.” 


Colonel and Mrs. Thompson were 
very quiet as we sat at our luncheon. 
Whether it was the stress of her emo- 
tion, or the enormous price he had paid 
for the bauble, that oppressed them, | 
could not tell. Even the champagne 
which we all drank to celebrate the mag- 
nitude’ of ‘‘ Hetty’s Christmas gift” 
seemed flat and tasteless, and we drove 
home almost in silence. 

J 


‘*Good-by, dear Miss Harper,” said 
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Mrs. Thompson the next day but one, 
as they were leaving for Antwerp. She 
clung to me a little, and I whispered : 

**Is it all right? Did the necklace 
come ?” 

** Oh, yes,” she said, fairly bursting 
into tears. ‘*It came this morning. 
It is magnificent, but somehow —I 
couldn’t show it—here. I feel as though 
it is too splendid, as though we should 
regret it.” 

** Don’t you think,” I whispered 
hastily, ‘‘ that your husband knows 
better than you what he can afford? 
Enjoy your necklace, dear, and be 
happy.” 

She gave me a grateful look as I kissed 
her again, and amid astorm of farewells 
and regrets they drove away. 


bd 


Part II. 


Ir was a fortnight later, Christmas 
Eve, in fact, and a most dismal day, 
when all the beau temps which had so 
surprised us early in December had 
been forgotten in the icy mists of real 
Parisian winter weather. 

I sat in my little private parlor, feel- 
ing somewhat depressed, when suddenly 
a volley of agitated raps fell upon the 
door. In answer to my weary Hutrez, 
there burst into the room almost un- 
ceremoniously (only a Frenchman never 
quite forgets to affect ceremony) none 
other than Monsieur Vigot. I knew 
him instantly, in spite of a certain wild- 
ness of aspect which almost threatened 
to destroy his deportment. 

‘Ah, mademoiselle—grdce a Dieu! 
I have found you. And you—you at 
least can tell me 

He broke off, and wiped his face with 
his pocket-handkerchief, as if to cover 
his agitation. I waited curiously to 
hear the rest. 

‘* You can tell me where is Monsieur 
Tom-song, ze cor-nel ?” 

‘*T faney,” I replied, ‘‘ that Colonel 
and Mrs. Thompson liave just about 
reached home. ‘They were due in New 
York yesterday.” 

** Mon Dieu—oui! But where, made- 
moiselle, is ome ?” 

‘**T really do not know, M. Vigot.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! Impossible! Do 
not say zat, mademoiselle. You who 





were ze intimate one—ze frien’ of 


‘madame! You do not know where she 


lif ?” 

**T certainly do not.” 

He sat down suddenly, a profuse per- 
spiration breaking out upon his con- 
vulsed features. 

“ But vou know ze name of ze cor- 
nel ? Is it not so, chére mademoiselle ?” 

**T do not even know his name, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

The wretched little man jumped up 
and began pacing the room, wringing 
his hands in truly dramatic style. 

“Oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu !—my 
diamonds !” he cried, the tears running 
down his cheeks—a picture of irresisti- 
bly ludicrous despair. Consumed with 
curiosity as [ was, I would not con- 
descend to question the man, whose 
every look and gesture impressed me— 
Heaven forgive me !—as a bit of melo- 
drama, now comic, now tragic, always 
to further some purpose of his own. 

“Oh,” he sobbed, turning his dis- 
hevelled countenance towards me, ‘if 
ze bon Dieu would only help me! Is 
zere not also Americaines in ze house, 
mademoiselle ?”’ 

I told him there were several ; and he 
begged me, in the name of the good God, 
and the good devil, and half the saints 
in the calendar, to assemble them in my 
sitting-room, which I did with some 
difficulty. 

When everybody had arrived (fortu- 
nately, the awful weather had kept us 
indoors for the moment) M. Vigot 
began to interrogate them, collectively 
and individually, about the colonel’s 
whereabouts. As I had anticipated, no 
one knew anything of him or of his wife, 
and I could detect in the half-curious, 
half-I-told-you-so air of those present 
that they were not altogether unpre- 
pared to listen to something dubious in 
reference to their absent compatriot. 
(‘I never did trust that man,” the lady 
from Boston remarked under her 
breath. ) 

The Frenchman’s demeanor could no 
longer conceal his state of mind. He 
capered about like one in physical tort- 
ure; and it was only after many inco- 
herencies, and much hysterical reitera- 
tion of appeals to the Almighty and the 
saints, that we got at bottom facts— 
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which it would take too long to tell in 
Monsieur’s frenzied speech. 

The story was this : 

The colonel being seized with a pas- 
sion to get for his wife jewels which he 
candidly admitted himself to be entirely 
unable to pay for, he—M. Vigot—had 
hit upon the admirable plan that from a 
magnificent assortment of imitation dia- 
monds—transcendently beautiful imita- 
tion diamonds !—he could in two days 
make a necklace precisely like the 
coveted one. 

“In two days! Mon Dieu! only to 
think of ze haste—ze skill—ze labor ! 
And it was produced ; a work of art so 
like ze eighty zousand frances article zat 


no one—not ze cor-nel, not madame 
—only an expert, could distinguish. 
And all for ze sum of one zousand 
franes !” 

‘And did he let you do it?” I 


queried indignantly, recalling the pretty 
wife’s emotion. 

‘* Did he let me do it? Mais oui, 
mademoiselle. Why not? Of course 
I doit. Islave day and night. I make 
it—it issuperbe ! Of paste, you under- 
stand, but such paste! Oh, mon Diew! 
and ze cor-nel, he is transported ; 


” 





lie—— 

Ilere the lady from Boston inter- 
rupted the Frenchman’s flow of impas- 
sioned eloquence. 

‘He went away without paying you, 
I suppose.” 

‘“Pay me? Oh, yes; he pay me— 
one zousand francs—two hundred dol- 
lars, madame. It was ze bargain—ze 
cor-nel was allr-right, as you say. But 
mesdames, messieurs—only conceive, / 
haf given him ze wrong necklace !” 

‘Had a bombshell been exploded in 
the pension, it could not have created 
greater consternation. Everybody stared 
at everybody else, and one or two, un- 
able to resist the comical side of the 
situation, withdrew silently into the hall 
to smother their risibility. But it was 
genuine misery for the Frenchman, who 
sat weeping copiously. In the un- 
looked-for second act to his little drama, 
the tragedy was not all acting ; and for 
once I beheld what an individual of the 





Parisian world is like when he is not 
doing anything for effect. He called 
upon his eighty thousand francs—‘* six- 
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teen zousand dollars, mesdames,” to wit- 
ness that they were the honest price of 
his gems, and that in losing them he 
was eternally lost. 

‘** And was the mistake entirely your 
own ?” we asked. 

** Mon Dieu, oui, mesdames! Zey 
were so maynifiques—ze jewels of paste, 
you perceive—zat lam myself deceived. 





I put zem togezzer to compare—zere 
is no appreciable difference. I haf 


myself selected ze wrong necklace. 
And ze cor-nel—he does not know— 
he will neffer know !” 

We inquired how he had discovered 
the mistake. ‘‘ It was ze English mi- 
lord who wished to buy ze necklace for 
milady. Naturellement, he desires to 
obtain ze opinion of some ozzer con- 
noisseur. An expert is consulted, and 
voila! Even to myself it is proved ze 
diamonds are false.” 

I confess it flashed through my mind 
that the other diamonds also might be 
false, and that this scene was resorted 
to because ‘‘ milord” had made it un- 
pleasant for M. Vigot. However, I 
tried to believe in the Frenchman, and 
suggested that the colonel would be 
certain to find out sooner or later that 
the gems were genuine. 

‘* How will he make ze discovery, 
mademoiselle ? Is it likely he will sug- 
gest a doubt to madame, who naturelle- 
ment believes her diamonds to be stones 
of ze first lustre ?” 

** Listen,” I said, wishing to give him 
a grain of comfort. ‘‘ 1 am sure that 
madame had some feeling of suspicion 
that—in fact, that the necklace might 
have been tampered with before it was 
sent to her. She will in all probability 
take it to a jeweller and have it ap- 
praised.” 

** And zen,” cried M. Vigot, not at 
al hurt by the incidental aspersion 
upon his honesty; ‘* ze jeweller, he 
will say it is of value seventy—eighty 
zousand francs! And she will be satis- 
fied. She will not mention to mon- 
sieur ze cor-nel zat she haf suspected 
his gift.” 

‘* Perhaps,” I hazarded, ‘‘the col- 
onel will grow tired of her gratitude, or 
of her incessant care of the necklace, 
and will tell her the jewels are paste.” 

‘* Neffer!” he moaned. ‘* Monsieur 
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ze cor-nel will neffer tell her. He likes 
too well what you call ze gratitude.” 

“Telegraph to all the banks of ex- 
change,” said some one. 

‘* | haf already done so. 
single M. 'l'om-song who is ze cor-nel 

‘You can telegraph to the ship’s 
office in Antwerp,” I suggested. 

‘« Mesdemoiselles, it is done. 
registered ‘ Cor-nel Tom-song, Paris. 

‘Then cable to New York.” 

‘‘That also I haf achieved. It has 
cost me many francs. Zey haf disap- 
peared from ze steamer’s landing, wiz 
my necklace—my eighty zousand francs 
—and I *haf—only zis!” 

With the most tragic of all his gest- 
ures, the wretched little man flung open 
an elegant case, and there, upon its black 
velvet cushion, lay the necklace. It 
looked so magnificent, so precisely like 
the necklace I had seen in Monsieur’s 
little shop in the Palais Royal, that I 


I can find no 


” 
. 


He haf 
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wondered once more if, in spite of his 
tears, maybe—maybe M. Vigot was 
playing us all a trick, and paste or no 
paste, the trinket was the same. Once, 
some years before, I had had occasion 
to select a piece of jewelry in Paris— 
but that is another story. 

The lady from Boston regarded the 
dazzling clusters of diamonds in stern 
silence, and then remarked, before turn- 
ing to leave the room, 

‘“ Well, Mister Vigot, I suppose you 
will have no difficulty in selling this 
necklace for eighty thousand frances to 
the next rich American fool who comes 
along. A Frenchman is hard to get 
ahead of, and you will doubtless find 
some way to come out even with Fate in 
this matter.” 

‘* Madame,” said the Frenchman, 
brightening considerably, ‘‘ Je vous re- 


mercie.”” 
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Sorry breathe our invocation, praise with reverent adoration, 
Human joy that follows peace and prayer ;— 

Slowly we, the altar nearing, now the cross with triumph bearing, 
Seek the heavenly benediction there. 

May to these be truly given, Father ours in earth and heaven, 
Blessings that our songs petition now ; 

Thou whose kindly love paternal animates with hope eternal, 
Seal the promise of their mutual vow. 


Till by Death’s cold hand they perish, let them living truly cherish, 
Bear each other’s woes, and hopes, and fears ; 

Gaining, in an equal measure, life’s supremest boon and treasure, 
Love that grows and deepens with the years. 





So, with incense widely flinging, blossoms scattered, voices ringing, 
Pomp of marriage glory spread around ; 

Like the heavenly dove descending, on this happy pair, low bending, 
Grant thy holy peace and love profound. 


ELEANOR WADDLE. 








BY JULIUS CHAMBERS. 





ARREN ISLAND 
was as desolate as 
Terra del Fuego. 
Within an hour 

it was an unvisited 





York, 
For many years the street-car 
companies of the great city had sent 


of New 


region. 


their worn-out horses there to die. 
Some of the animals recovered suffi- 
ciently to be sold to the Long Island 
farmers, but most of them succumbed 
to exposure and want of care. 

I had come across Canarsie Bay in a 
small sail-boat during the afternoon to 
describe the condition of things on the 
island, for there was a rumor current 
that a newly organized Ilumane Society 
was about to intervene, and stop the 
sending of blind and maimed horses to 
that drear place. The new society had 
decided that the only cure for a broken- 
down horse is death. It had law 
enough on its side to enforce the most 
arbitrary decree. 

Therefore was I at Barren Island, 
and, what was more important to me 
just then, likely to remain there for the 
night. The boatman who was to have 
returned for me was not in sight. = I 
remembered that he had said his wife 
was very ill, and that he feared he’d find 
her dead on his return; but so intent 
had I been upon my mission, that I had 
persuaded him to bring me over. Dur- 
ing his absence the catastrophe had 
probably occurred. THe had forgotten 
me. I foresaw a night of wretchedness 
ahead. ‘True, I was warmly dressed, 
and had not, up to this time, suffered 
with the cold ; but it was a keen breeze 
that blew across the island, fresh from 
the Atlantic. Far across the bay were 
the widely scattered lights at Canarsie, 
but not a single white sail was visible 
on the dark expanse of waters between. 
Behind me, half a mile away, but clearly 


audible in the stillness of the night, 
could be heard the roar and crash of 
the breakers on the ocean side of the 
island. ‘Turning in that direction, the 
Highland lights loomed up at Sandy 
Ilook, ten miles away. But near at 
hand, like silhouettes against the gray- 
ish skyline, were horses, moving aim- 
lessly about, some with heads erect and 
ars apeak, as though hearkening to the 
voice of Nature ; others were dragging 
their noses along the ground in search 
of tufts of the rank salt gras 
abandoned to despair, and alike indiffer- 
ent to the coming of night. 

The wandering animals could not 
have been more unreal had they been 
spectral steeds, revisiting an earthly 
browsing place. 

The more I pondered over my posi- 
tion, the more vexatious it grew. It 
was a raw November night ; not a place 
of shelter as large as a pac ‘king box had 
I seen in my walk about the island dur- 
ing the afternoon, and the weird loneli- 
ness of the surroundings was exceedingly 
depressing. I tried to be a philosopher, 
to put the best aspect upon the situa- 
tion ; but my spirits were at a very low 
ebb. Suppose the boatman utterly for- 
got me. No chance visitor was likely 
to come to Barren Island at this season 
of the year. What if the weather 
changed to sleet or snow ? What would 
be my fate? If not rescued for a week 
I'd die, as surely as if in the middle of 
the Atlantic in an open boat. I'd 
starve to death in sight of plenty. I'd 





freeze, though the glow and the warmth 
of Canarsie’s firesides were reflected 
upon the water in the darkness. I'd go 


mad. And—I heard what seemed to be 
a human voice. 
‘** Singing?” I thought, and reasoned, 
Am I bewitched alres ady ?” 
Again I heard the sounds ; and—what 
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was more improbable at such an hour 
and in such a place—the singing of a 
child. 

Fear, absolute bodily fear, seized me. 
I recalled tales of the sea, in which had 
been described the songs of phantom 
children, heard by castaways when all 
hope of rescue was gone. I remembered 
that death often appeared at such times 
in the form of a young child. My head 
swam. The browsing horses grew 
wings before my eyes, and flew skyward. 
I felt the 
island shake 
itself loose 
from its 
sandy bed, 
and begin 
drifting out 
to sea. 

Again I 
heard the 
plaintive 
singing of a 
child, when, 


by every 
token, there 
couldn’t be a 
child nearer 
than Canar- 
sie. 
Straining 
my eyes 


along the 
beach, to- 
ward the 
northward, | 
descried a 
small figure, 
a young girl. 
She was 
approaching. 
The words 
of the song 
were unintelligible, but the voice was 
that of a living creature. She couldn’t 
be here alone; her protectors must be 
near at hand. Her coming meant res- 
cue. But what ought I to do? If I 
shouted, likely as not the child would 
flee in terror; and if I attempted to 
follow her, as I must to find her guard- 
ians, I’d be mistaken for a desperado. 
I could only wait until she looked in 
my direction. 

Ah! she discovered me. 

The little singer stopped, 


and her 





The little singer stopped. 


song ceased abruptly. She was still 
fifty feet away, but in her first breath 
she shouted : 

‘**T say, hello, mister, who’re you ?” 

*‘T’m waiting for a boat to take me 
off.” 

** Ts dat dead straight, now ?” 

** Certainly ; but I fear I’m here for 
the night.” 

‘* Mebby so, mister.” There was still 
an inflection in her voice indicating 
distrust. ‘‘Say, wy did y’ come 
here ?” 

““T came 
to help the 

voor old 
leas.” was 
the first 
answer I 
could make 
in simple 
language. 

** Did 
h-o-n-est ? 

“* Honest.” 

‘«Then 
I’m wid ye.” 

Beforel 
could add 
another word 
the child ran 
to me and 
stood by my 
side. | She 
was a mere 
mite of ten 
years old, 
poorly but 
cleanly clad 
in a dress of 
the coarsest 
worsted ma- 
terial. Her 
thick, dark 
hair was the sport of the night wind. 
In the twilight her eyes glowed with 
curiosity. About the mouth and 
chin was the drawn, pinched appear- 
ance—indelible brand of want and pri- 
vation. 

‘*T b’lieve y’, mister,” the little sprite 
resumed. ‘* Daddie an’ me’ll take care 
0’ ye t’-night.” 

** But, child, I don’t understand ; 
surely you do not live on this lonely 
island ? ” 

‘“Yep; jes up roun’ de corner, we 


’ 
Vy; 


a 
” 
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does. Daddie’s me 
grandfather, an’ I 
keeps house fer ’im, 
see 7” 

**T shall be very 
grateful for shelter,” 
I hastened to say, 
though I feared it 
would be wretched 
enough at best. ‘To 
me the child was 
still a witch’s daugh- 
ter, whose mother 
might appear at any 
moment and carry 
her off; or, perhaps, 
an associate of crime, 
her ‘*‘daddie” en- 
gaged in some un- 
holy  avocation— 
dragging the sea for 
its dead, or visiting this lonely spot to 
hide the rewards of robbery and murder. 
My revery was interrupted by the child. 

‘* But ’m fergettin’ poor Dan,” she 
began, swinging a small basket that I 
had not before observed. ‘* I got some 
green grass fer ’im.” 

‘* Are there other people on this 
island ?” 

** Daddie an’ me ’s alone, all “lone.” 

* But Dan—how about Dan ?” 

** Oh, he’s been bad fer the pas’ t’ree 
days.” was the solemn response, as the 
child gazed up into my face. ‘* Daddie 
t’inks he can’t live t’rough de night. It 
mus’ be mighty tough ter die all ‘lone 
of yourself, so I t’ought I’d go an’ sit 
by ‘im, see?” After a moment’s re- 
flection, she added, half inquiringly : 
** Maybe he won’t know me ?” 

The little creature looked as weirdly 
unnatural as her words sounded, and I 
could not help interrupting. 

“Tl go with you; but, I'd like to 
ask # 

‘* Well, go on, mister.” 

** What’s your name ?” 

** Addie Lewis.” 

**Who brought you to this wretched 
place ?” 

‘* Poor ole daddie ; he got fired outer 
de room we had, tip-top o’ de tenement 
house, see? Dat was of a Saturday, 
las’ summer ; an’ we slep’ in de station- 
house dat night. Next mornin’ was ¢ 
Sunday, an’ daddie had a ’scursion 
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In the hut. 


ticket to Canarsie dat a man on de big 
pipes had giv’ ‘im. An’ he says, says 
daddie, ‘ Little girl, I s’pose it’s de 
workhouse or de streets fer us, but we'll 
go on dis ere ticket—fer gent and lady, 
see ?—an’ have our las’ day’s fun.’ 
Werry good o’ daddie, weren’t it ? W’en 
we got down t’ Canarsie, we kind 0’ 
‘rung in wid a party as was a comin’ 
‘cross de bay in a sail-boat ; but w’en 
we got here, the fellers, givin’ us a guy, 
put us outer de boat. W’en I cried to 
go back, a woman wid ’em gived usa 
hull lot o’ cold meat, an’ t’ings she ’ad 
ina basket. We’d astarved if it hadn’t 
a been fer dat woman. 

‘*We wandered ’roun’ till dark. 
Den we foun’ de little house we lives in. 
Oh! say, it’s jess like a baby house! 
Dere’s were we lives still yet. De 
weather was hot—we didn’t need no 
bed clothes. But, oh, how hungry we 
uster get wen de ’scursions didn’t 
come! Dey kep’ us from starvin’, de 
escursions. Wy-y-y, I could go w’ere 
dey was a eatin’, an’ fin’ enough bread, 
an’ cake, an’ meat, an’ pie ter feed us 
fer days, hully gee! Say, mister, was 
ye ever real h-u-n-g-r-y ? Iwas. We 
knows w’at it is: but daddie’d often say : 
‘It’s better nur de island, child.” De 
workhouse mus’ be a awful place, if it’s 
worser nur dis. Say, mister, was you 
ever in de workhouse ?” 

** Never!” I exclaimed, with a promp- 
titude that wounded the child’s feelings, 
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‘Must you kill all the horses?” 


young as she was. So | hastened to 
add, ** But I am sorry I haven’t been, 
so I could tell you about it.” 

Perceptibly relieved, the child did not 
resume her narrative, but, starting 
oceanward, said : 

‘“If y’ means t’ see ole 
me!” 

It was almost a command. I obeyed 
for the double reason that I dared not 
lose sight of the guide who alone could 
put a roof over my head, and because I 
was really interested in the unfortunate 
little waif. Sympathy played a large 
part in the incident, but. self-interest 
also had a place. 

‘*T feels mighty sorry “bout Dan. 
Him an’ me ’s been frens, an’ we likes 
each odder, heaps. He didn’t have no 
frens—no more an’ daddie ’n me. But 
I loves him, an’ he knows it, if he 7s a 
poor ole blin’ horse. Daddie says Dan’s 
know’d better days. He was a great 
horse oncet—a racer; but his master 
turned him out here to die, all of hisself. 
Poor Dan! We’s both felt bad, real 
bad, an’ we knows w’at it means, see ?” 

The pathos of the child’s words, the 
absence of all disguise, called the tears 
to my eyes. 

We had reached a hollow somewhat 
sheltered from the ocean’s chilly gale—a 
sand dune undisturbed by the rains suffi- 
ciently long for a few spears of grass to 
effect lodgment. On top of this hillock 
some brushwood had been piled in such 
a manner as to further increase the shel- 
ter. Underneath this poor excuse for 
a shed lay a large gray object that soon 
took the shape of a horse. The instant 


Dan, foller 
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the animal 
heard my 
companion’s 
voice he made 
an unsucessful 
effort to raise 
his head. 
Then he tried 
to whinny, but the sound died away in 
a hoarse gurgle in his throat. The 
little city waif took the animal’s head in 
her lap, and began to talk : 

‘Dear ole Dan; he knows his little 
mamma hasn’t forgot him. Feels pretty 
bad ? Little mamma knows all *bout it. 
She knows where all de nice green grass 
grows, an’ t’-morrow she'll get lots of 
it, h-e-a-p-s of it—so green an’ juicy! 
It’s where the wind can’t blow. And 
dere’s aspring right aside it ; an’ my poor 
Dan’ll have all de grass he kin eat, an’ 
all de cold water he kin drink. And 
his littke mamma will be there wid him, 
an’ talk to him, an’ pet him—so; an’ 
love him—so; an’ comb his hair outer his 
eyes—like dis. Oh, won’ dat be nice ?” 

The cooing chant ceased, and the next 
sound was an agonizing sob, followed by 
an outburst of grief truly womanly. 
When I spoke to her, she reverently 
removed the dead horse’s head from her 
knees, and slowly rose. She hardly no- 
ticed me, as she said through her tears : 

‘© We’s been such good frens, him an’ 
me. 





THE walk toward the place of shelter 
was solemn and gloomy. It proved to 
be much longer than I anticipated. 
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When we reached the little hut, I saw 
at once why I had not discovered it in 
the afternoon. It was built of drift- 
wood against the side of a sandhill, and 
its front was toward the northeast, 
facing the bay. 

‘* Daddie, poor Dan is dead !” ex- 
claimed the little maiden, the instant 
we reached the door. Then, remem- 
bering me amid her grief, she added : 

‘*OQh! Daddie, here’s a kind man 
what loves ho’ses, mos’ as much as we 
does. He’s got lef’ here, an’ I tol’ him 
you'd keep him fer de night. Y?’ will, 
won't y’, dear daddie ?” 

The old man nodded his head in a 
friendly manner, and, turning, led the 
way through the low, narrow door. On 
a small fire of drift-wood, just outside, 
sat two tin vessels. Some tea was of- 
fered me, and though destitute of sugar 
and milk, it was refreshing. 

During the hour that we sat there in 
the gloom, my host did not utter a word, 
though he listened attentively to all 
that was said. He was in his dotage, a 
fact that rendered the situation of the 
child appalling. 

Meanwhile the strange child had told 
me many things about her life. 

** We saved somethin’ from de smash. 
Missus Hollahan was as poor as us. She 
lived at de end o’ de hall, on de tip-top 
floor o’ de tenement. iler man was in 
jail ; but she did a heap o’ washin’ an’ 
paid her rent. She swiped our t’ings in 
de street, an’ kep’ em fer us. One day 
a tugboat brung two scows down to de 
island fer sand, an’ de cap’in took us 
to de city, sayin’ he’d bring us back 
nex’ day.” 

“And so you. revisited 
home ?” I asked. 

‘Yep; but it wasn’t no home fer us. 
The ole neighbors was very kind, an’ 
left us sleep on de floor that night. We 
see de new people as had our room. 
My, but dey was tough! Daddie made 
a bundle of all we hed; den he rolled 
de blankets roun’ it, an’ we carried our 
tings to the pier where de tug was tied 
up. ‘The cap’in was jess ready t’ start ; 
but he took us an’ brung us back. <A 
man what owed daddie a dollar—a hull 
dollar !—gived it ter ’im, an’ we bought 
a pound o’ tea—real tea! He got bread 
an’ some pork from de cook on de tug. 


the old 
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Fish we gits at home; daddie can fish 
wid any uv ’em.” 

“Are you happy ?” I asked, looking 
toward the old man, and hoping for a 
word from him. 

He did not reply; it was the child 
who spoke : 

‘* lappy wid me frens, the hosses.” 

Later in the evening I learned more 
about this wrecked family. After this 
broken down man and friendless child 
had been alone several weeks on the 
island, had nearly perished from hun- 
ger and exposure, an inspector of the 
street car company came down to the 
place, discovered the misery of these 
outcasts, and, on his return to the city, 
induced the corporation to make the old 
man at Barren Island the munificent 
gratuity of ten dollars per month for 
looking after the stock. The labors of 
the keeper were never defined ; but the 
busy little girl at once made the care of 
the wretched horses the duty of her 
daily life. The fifty-odd animals soon 
knew the sound of her voice, and ac- 
cepted her protection with perfect trust. 
She comforted them in their misery— 
was at once physician and Sister of 
Mercy. Her authority became estab- 
lished over the animal kingdom on the 
island, and she ruled her subjects like 
the most noble and generous of prin- 
CesSeS. 

When the life history of the child had 
been recounted as fully as the girl knew 
it, | was given a blanket, and shown how 
to roll myself up in it. My bed was 
upon two boxes, the greatest comfort of 
which the household boasted ; but these 
differed fully an inch in height, and to- 
gether made a resting place not suffi- 
ciently long for me to stretch out. My 
mental relief, however, was so great, 
that I curled up and tried to sleep. 

The young mistress of the household 
stowed herself away on a shelf sup- 
ported by pieces of telegraph wire. 

Just as I had grown quiet I heard 
the girl ask : 

‘Say, little daddie, tell me how it 
feels t’ die.” 

‘*Wy, my poor gal, who’s been say- 
in’ anything t’ you “bout dyin’ ?” 

**T jess wanter know ef humans dies 
like hosses, see? Dan.got so ’e couldn’t 
go to de spring a week ago.” 
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“<I know ’t. 
water t’ im every day since.” 
moment’s silence he added : 

‘“*T wish’t men was as honest as 
hosses.” 

‘“If they was, poor brother Tom 
wouldn’t be up de river.” 

‘* Ah! but the boss said he stole ’cause 
he ‘ follered the hosses.’” 

**T don’t believe dat : do y’, daddie ?” 

‘¢ No; I don’t.” 

An occasional sob came from the cot 
of the little housekeeper, crying herself 
to sleep over the misfortunes of others— 
just as if she did not have real trouble 
enough of her own. 


Y’ hev been a carryin’ 
After a 


IVf. 


THE day opened foggy and dreary ; 
and as I took my first breath of fresh 
air I felt more than ever grateful for 
the night’s suffering I had escaped. 
After making the little hostess a present 
in money that she regarded as extrava- 
gantly large, I walked to the pier and 
surveyed the hazy bay, in the vague 
hope that my boat or another would be 
visible. Then I returned to the hut to 
find shelter from the mist that had al- 
ready rendered my clothing damp. I 
had a few cigars left, which I shared 
with the old father Donnelly. 

Thus the morning passed. 

As we sat at the door of the cabin, 
all depressed by the weather and the 
surroundings, our ears were suddenly 
conscious of a new sound, rising sharp 
and clear over the ceaseless roar of the 
ocean. It was the report of a gun! 

We all sprang to our feet. Then we 
heard other reports, following in rapid 
succession. 

The girl was the first to act. With- 
out waiting to find her tattered bonnet, 
she ran out of the door, and started to- 
ward the other side of the island. 

I understood the portent. The offi- 
cers of the Humane Society had arrived, 
and were shooting the old horses ! 

[ followed as rapidly as possible, but 
kept the girl in sight with difficulty. 
For a minute or more she was hidden 
behind a sand dune, and when I beheld 
her again, she was in the midst of a 
party of men, frantically pulling the 
arm of one who held a large revolver in 


position to shoot a white horse—the 
animal staring straight into the muzzle 
of the weapon with his sightless eyes. 
The wretched brute was spavined, blind, 
and half starved. But I could hear, 
even afar off, the supplications and pro- 
tests of this child of the streets, whose 
tender heart clung to the only living 
creatures she had ever had a chance to 
love. These officers of law were come 
to destroy her pets ! 

Of course, she knew naught of the 
majesty of law. ‘“S. P. C. A.” meant 
to her what “8S. P. Q. R.” did to the 
Iceni when Cesar invaded Britain. ‘To 
her the visitors were vandals and as- 
sassins! hey had landed on the shores 
of her domain, and for her subjects 
had issued a decree of death, from 
which there was no appeal, no trial, no 
pity ! 

When tears failed, the girl became a 
young tigress. All gentleness vanished 
from out her nature. She sprang upon 
the executioner, scratched his face, and 
made frantic attempts to get possession 
of his pistol. But she was only a weak 
child, and before I could reach her side 
two strong men tore her from the officer 
she assailed, and held her safely, despite 
her frantic efforts at release. ‘Chen the 
massacre was resumed. 

After a few words with the officer in 
charge of the invaders, the girl was com- 
mitted to my custody. But before I 
could catch her, she fell in a heap on 
the sand; she put her face, with her 
eyes closely shut, in her lap, and her 
hands over her ears. <As the killing 
continued, she wailed piteously. 

Finding all efforts to comfort her un- 
availing, | rose from her side on the 
ground, and walked toward the com- 
mander of the squad. 

** Must you kill all the horses ?” 

“Yes, all. They'll die of exposure 
during the winter in this bleak place.” 

‘But this poor girl doesn’t want 
them killed. They are her only com- 
panions. She is a friendless and home- 
less child. Can’t a few of the old horses 
be spared to her ?” 

** Not one.” 

“* Let me bring her to you. 
plead her own case.” 

I turned to fetch the girl, but just as 
I did so the officer exclaimed : 


Let her 
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‘* What’s the matter over there ?” 

I glanced in the direction of the firing 
party, then instinctively looked where 
I had left the girl. 

Gone ! 

I ran with the officer toward the spot, 
five hundred feet away, where six men, 
ina group, bent over an object on the 
ground. 

Addie Lewis was hurt. She lay on 
the ground, surrounded by the men. 
Iler eyes were closed and her face was 


ghastly. he bosom of her dress was 
bloody. Kneeling by her side, I caught 


her thin, wasted hand and asked : 

** Tlow was this done ?” 

One of the men began an explanation, 
but I didn’t hear him‘, for the innocent 
eyes, already cloudy with the haze of 
death, slowly opened, and a_ smile 
gathered about the bluish corners of 
the pinched mouth. Unconsciousness 
supervened, and then [ heard broken 
parts of the man’s explanation. 

** Jackson didn’t see her—She sprang 
in front of the old brute, took his head 
in her arms, and he whinnied when she 
spoke—The ball glanced on the horse’s 
skull, struck her in the breast—All 
done in an instant—T'oo bad—No doc- 
tor—T'oo late [the voice fell to a 
whisper] she’s dying.” 

I held the little waif’s hand, powerless 
to aid. Her breathing grew labored, 
and I raised her head, much as she had 
performed the same sad office for old 
Dan. 

As I held in my lap the head with 
its tangled hair, I felt a shudder go 
through the little body, and as the lips 
moved convulsively, she lisped : 

‘** Daddie !—Water !—Green grass— 
Dey lovesme. Don’ wan’ ter git well— 
I saved *im.” 

In vain I 
were running in 


Men 
but 


called for water. 


all directions, 


they couldn’t find the only spring on 
the island, which was near the hut. 
Before the water came, Addie Lewis 
was dead. I laid her upon the sand, 
composed her wasted form, and covered 
her pallid face with my handkerchief. 

We bore the body to the hut, and laid 
it upon the two boxes that had been 
my bed. Grandfather Donnelly came 
and stood silently by the side of the 
corpse, not manifesting any emotion. 

Again the law. The boat had been 
despatched to Canarsie, and returned 
in an hour with a coroner, a physician, 
and a motley assortment of citizens 
to form a jury. The wretched officer 
who had accidentally killed the child, 
tearfully told a plain, straightforward 
story, concluding in a gasp, with the 
words : 

**O God! Why did it happen ?” 

All the testimony exonerated the man. 
A hurried autopsy was performed. 
The jury rendered a verdict in accord- 
ance with the facts. 

We took the little corpse across to 
Canarsie, where an undertaker prepared 
it for the grave. I remained in the 
village over night, and early on the fol- 
lowing morning, | had the coffin— 
covered with all the flowers obtainable 
so late in the fall—placed in a boat that 
was to bear it back to Barren Island. 
It had been thought best to bury the 
little princess in the land she loved. 
Not as went the Maid of Astolat, 
Klaine, but with much the same respect 
and reverence, we bore the princess to 
her domain. On the highest, wind- 
swept knoll, where the wildest 
never can reach her grave, we buried 
her. <A score of abandoned horses, 
whose lives had been respited by their 
gentle guardian’s death, were the chief 
mourners. Theirs was an older affec- 
tion than mine. 


seus 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF OLE BULL, 


. 
_ 


HE supreme moments 0 
few spirits not chained to 
arth are moments of  soli- 
tude. They are reached 
only in maturer years, when 
technique has lost its terrors 
and ambition has been satis- 
fied. It is then the mind 
reaches out with overwhelm- 
ing earnestness to read the 
meaning of life through a 
profound sense of contact 
with the Infinite. It is only 
the sensitive, artistic spirit 
of a genius, that has drawn 
his nourishment from the 
atmosphere of inspiration 
while his feet have worn a 
pathway through the rocks 
of self-discipline, that can 
wander at times among the 
fascinations of that bound- 
ary land which lies between 
the Here, that repels and 
deadens, and the There, that 
invitesand quickens. 'l’o be 
a witness and, in a small 
measure, a sharer in such an 

/| uplifting on the part of a 

“} ~~ great musician, was once the privilege of a friend, who so vividly im- 
pressed me, when relating the story, with his keen appreciation of a 
singularly beautiful incident, that not a detail has escaped my mem- 

ory in the thirty years that have elapsed since its first recital. It was in the fall 
of 1857. Northern Minnesota, as yet but little influenced by the advance of civ- 
ilization, was celebrating its autumnal maturity by an unusually rich display of 
color. The trees had caught, and were holding, for a brief season, the brilliant 
crimson and gold with which the sun had mocked their sombre green in his many 
risings and settings ; the sky seemed to hover nearer the earth with its benedic- 





; 
tion of fresh, o’ersheltering blue ; the air was ripe and inviting, suggesting health 
and action: the abundant forests sheltered game in great variety. It was to the 
gratification of the love of sport, with its sauce of adventure, that we owe this 
glimpse into the heart of a great man. 

The hunting season was at its height, and the small tavern at Crookston was 
taxed to its utmost to accommodate the sportsmen who had resorted thither. It 
was evening when the mail-coach drew up, and from it alighted but a single 
passenger. lis appearance and manner were in no sense contradictory. ‘The un- 
conscious drollery, characteristic of the successful Yankee, was an immediate pass- 
port to the comradeship of his fellows. When he was speaking, his percussion- 
like delivery and the sympathetic activity of his restless blue eyes caught and 
held the attention with irresistible power. We will call him Langdon. He was 
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an inventor, and had won the prize of a 
competency by an ingenious invention, 
and, possessing a naturally artistic tem- 
perament, was expending a share of his 
income in travel, with pleasure and cul- 
ture as prominent motives. Music was 
one of his hobbies, and hence he was a 
liberal patron of the art, and had been 
found an enthusiastic auditor wherever 
exceptional performances were accessi- 
ble. This brief survey of the traveller 
is important only as it bears upon the 
incidents following, which his opportu- 


nities had, in a measure, fitted him more . 


fully to enjoy. 





A small valise and gun were his only 
luggage. As he entered the commodi- 
ous room which served for office, read- 
ing-room, and bar-room, his countenance 
fell at the sight of the unusually large 
number of sportsmen present. It boded 
ill for his securing comfortable accom- 
modations. 

Approaching the tavern-keeper, who 
was putting fresh logs on the fire, he 


said : ** Good evening, colonel. Trade 
is good, isn’t it? What can you do for 


me in the shape of a bed?” ‘* The 
outlook is not very encouraging,” said 
the man with the tongs. ‘‘ Everybody 
has doubled up but one, who came in 


this morning, and he did not look much 
like a chap who would save expense by 
halving his room with anybody, but you 
can try him on, if you like.” ‘ All 
right,” said Langdon, ‘‘ point out his 
nest, and I will argue with him. I am 
altogether too bony to nestle on the 
floor.” After lighting a candle, the 
two mounted the stairs to the stranger’s 
apartment. A loud rap at the door, 
and a voice from within said : ‘* Hello, 
what is wanted ?” Langdon replied : 
“Take a look at me and see if I will do 
for a partner. ‘The tavern is full, and 
I must either turn in with you or sleep 


in the barn with the cattle.” Without 
a moment’s hesitation the bolt flew back 
and the door opened. ‘Come in,” 
said the gentleman to the astonished 
Langdon, who had already recognized 
the familiar form and features of Ole 
Bull.’ ‘* You don’t require much room,” 
he said, eying him with a smile of cor- 
dial hospitality. It was too late to 
retreat, and our Massachusetts friend 
found himself in familiar and congenial 
intercourse with a man whom he had 
heard many times in concert, and for 
whom he entertained a profound ad- 
miration. An hour passed in the ex- 
change of entertaining reminiscences, 
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and before they retired they had agreed 
upon a date for hunting together. The 
morning found them astir at an early 
hour, and after a hasty breakfast they 
entered the forest. Success attended 
them, and the day was nearly spent 
when, laden with game, they attempted 
to retrace their steps. In this they 
were not so successful. In their enthu- 
siasm they had quite lost their reckon- 
ing, and neither the musical sense of 
one nor the mechanical skill of the other 
could extricate them from their diffi- 
culty. After consultation, they agreed 
to push forward for half an hour, and 
if no sign of a settlement presented 
itself, to build a fire and make them- 
selves as comfortable as possible for the 
night. Separating to within calling 
distance, they proceeded through the 
forest, when soon the keen-eyed Lang- 
don discovered a light, and with a shout 
summoned his friend. Upon approach, 
it proved to come from a dwelling in 
the midst of a clearing of perhaps half 
an acre. The house was the ordinary 
type of log cabin, with but one large 
room, a door in front and windows at 
either end. In the door could be seen, 
in the dim twilight, the figure of a man 
standing, gun in hand, peering anx- 
iously into “the clearing, evidently won- 
dering who his unexpected visitors 
were. Our friends approached, and, 
saluting him, inquired how far they 
were from their tavern. 

They were received with genuine cor- 
diality by the settler, who invited them 
into his cabin, assuring them that reach- 
ing the tavern was out of the question 
until the morrow, and that they were 
heartily welcome to such humble accom- 
modations as he could offer them. He 
was a man of perhaps seventy years of 
age, quite bent, with wrinkled face and 
sunken eyes, surrounded by long white 
hair and beard. His striking appear- 
ance aroused some interest on the part 
of his guests as to what his past history 
could be, and what chances of fortune 
had brought him to such a solitary 
existence. While he busied himself 
about preparing their supper they were 
noticing the contents of the room. Sus- 
pended from the walls were guns, axes, 
cooking utensils, etc. On a shelf at 
one end of the room stood a rude clock, 


and opposite was the head of a deer, 
with large antlers, from which hung 
clothing and skins of various kinds. 
Just over the clock the eyes of Ole Bull 
came to a pause, a playful smile lighted 
his face as he quietly signalled his friend 
to notice. There they hung, a violin 
and bow, in apparently good order, and 
showing marks of recent use. Langdon 
foresaw the opportunity, and said noth- 
ing. Supper was soon ready, and eaten 
with a relish that only a day in the 
woods can create, after which it was 
the work of a few moments to clear 
the table and gather about the fire with 
their pipes. 

The conversation did not lag. Lang- 
don entertained his companions with a 
sketch of the vicissitudes of an invent- 
or’s career, culminating with his own 
success in competition for a prize of a 
hundred thousand dollars, offered for 
the best machine to accomplish a certain 
work. ‘* How much time was allowed ?” 
asked Bull. ‘‘T'welve months,” was 
the reply; ‘‘and the difficulty was, 
that I was restricted in my applications 
of ideas by three or four other machines 
already on the market, which were fully 
protected by patents.” Ole Bull then 
gave a chatty description of his travels, 
omitting any allusion to his art, which 
was noticed by his companion, who was 
anticipating the dénowement with keen 
relish. It now remained for their host 
to conform to the general trend of the 
conversation, and they were speculating 
as to the probability of hearing a chapter 
from his history, when the old man 
arose, walked hurriedly a few times the 
length of the cabin, and then, seating 
himself, told with rebellious vehemence 
the story of his life—a story which a 
reader, sitting in a cosey corner of his 
library, would muse over with a mixed 
sense of weariness and pity ; weariness 
from hearing again the story of real or 
fancied wrong, and pity, not for the 
individual, but for the class he repre- 
sented. It is less distracting to expend 
sympathy on a type of suffering than 
on an isolated example. But place the 
same reader in unexpected contact with 
the sufferer, and through the force of 
circumstances let him become a tran- 
sient participant in the penalty of isola- 
tion, as were our adventurous friends, 
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then indeed would the type, with all of its 
attendant generalities, sink into insig- 
nificance, and the present living and, 
to him, extraordinary example absorb 
sympathy and interest to a point where 
it became actual pain. 

His was a story of political oppression 
followed by exile, which, to his guests, 
was indeed a surprise; they had but to 
associate a well-known historical crisis 
with him as its principal actor to find 
that they were in the presence of a 
once prominent political character, who 
had been lost to the world for many 
years. 

The deep silence which followed their 
expressions of sympathy and good-fel- 
lowship was at length broken by Ole 
Bull, who said, looking up at the violin : 
‘‘[ presume that is some sort of a 
musical instrument, what do you call 
it?” **That—why, that’s my fiddle,” 
said the old man, ‘‘ and a mighty good 
one, too,” he added. ‘* Can you play 
it?” asked his guest. ‘* Weil, I don’t 
like to say much about it, but I caleu- 
late I can make the thing talk a little. 
That fiddle came from London,” said 
he, ‘“‘and I have owned it myself for 
nearly thirty-five years.” ‘* Let us-hear 
it talk,” said Bull, and after a little 
urging he took down his old and only 
solace, and when he had consumed ten 
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minutes in tuning and fixing, he closed 
his eyes, and gave himself up to the en- 
tertainment of his guests. He played 
snatches of the old-time tunes, begin- 
ning with ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” and 
crowned his efforts with a rough attempt 
at ‘*The Carnival of Venice ;” then, 
while stopping to apply some resin to 
the bow, Bull asked him how in the 
world he made so much music on the 
thing, and if it was hard to learn. ‘* Oh, 
no,” said the other, ‘*‘ a fellow can learn 
it in a little while. I did ;” which re- 
ply provoked a curious smile upon the 
face of Bull. ‘* Show me how to do it,” 
said he, reaching out his hand to take 
the instrument, and thereupon the old 
man, with a sort of troubled expression 
upon his face, as if fearing the stranger 
would drop it, placed it in his hands. 
Bull handled it so awkwardly that his 
new teacher, in all the kindness of his 
heart, placed it up to the great master’s 
shoulder, and taking the hand of Ole 
Bull placed it upon the finger-board, 
and putting the bow in the other hand, 
drew it for him two or three times, 
explaining how the movement up and 
down of the left hand made the differ- 
ence of tone. ‘* Now you try it alone,” 


said he, apparently pleased with his 
pupil’s knack, and Ole Bull tried it 


alone. 


With one bold sweep of the bow 
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he changed the poor, tired, complaining 
fiddle into a thing of life, possessed 
of a soul, and sent the old man into his 
chair as if an electric shock had passed 
through him, and both the player and 
his hearers felt for the time the sub- 
lime power of a perfect inspiration. 
Genius had reached the border-land. 
The human and divine had met in this 
vast solitude. 

Never before did technical difficulties 
appear so insignificant. Never before 
had such wild fancies crowded 
one upon another into the 
player’s mind, seeking expres- 
sion through the medium of 
his matchless power. Melody 
followed melody, and chord 
after chord came rolling off 
the strings, of such wonder- 
ful depth and beauty that 
it seemed as if the summit 





of human skill and the utmost limit 
of the possibilities of the instrument 
had been reached. The old man, with 
every muscle tense, sat with his body 
bent forward, his hands clutching the 
arms of his chair, and with eyes and 
lips wide apart. The player contin- 
ued, and soon from among the laby- 
rinth of broken chords stole softly into 
life the never-to-be-forgotten ‘* Carnival 
of Venice.” How the faint melody 
could find its way through such a wil- 
derness of tone, and not lose its identity, 
was a beautiful mystery. Now bolder 


and with more confidence does it seem 
to assert itself, until at last it absorbs 
chords, runs, passion, and thought, in 
the one grand theme. But why this 
sudden change? The melody is not 
lost, it seems to be heard as if anew, in 
the solemnity of its weird minor color- 
ing. How gracefully does he draw with 
his magic bow a_ picture of the now- 


mournful Carnival! 
They knew not when he changed, 
Home,” 


but ‘*‘ Home, Sweet with a 













that cannot be described, was 


charm 
calling back a thousand hallowed asso- 


ciations. With what tenderness did the 
passionate strings breathe again the lis- 
teners’ very thoughts! What pictures 
of dear far-away faces arose in their 
minds! The spirit of the Infinite had 
crossed the humble threshold on the 
wings of music, and softened every pain, 
and now, with a more than human 
pathos, did the last sweet refrain fade, 
and lose itself in silence. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE. 








TILL LUTHER PROPOSES. 


A PARLOR COMEDY. 


By Conyers C. Converse. 


In which is incorporated “ A Hearts Song.” 


Words by Albert Hardy; musie by 


Ch. Crozat Converse. 


Dramatis Persone: Mrs. Fred Merrigold, (nee 
Miss Mabel Carleton); Mr. Fred Merrigold; 
Miss Sarah Merrigold (spinster); Mr. Luther 
Carleton (bachelor). 

Scene: The Merrigold drawing room; portieres 
opening into the hall, and a doorway on each 
side of the room. 

Furnishings: A sofa to the left of the portieres, 
almost wholly hidden from the audience by a 
light screen; a piano and writing desk near 


Fred—Laying aside his evening paper 
and regarding his wife affectionately : 
“Well, Mab, little one, what are you 
thinking about?” 

Mabel—A wakening from a pleasant rev- 
ery and smiling: “Oh, nothing in par- 
ticular—Tm just enjoying myself 
quietly.” 

Fred—Dropping his paper and approach- 
ing and leaning over her chair; grow- 
ing more earnest in his tone: “It’s 
nice ?—now, isn’t it?” 

Mabel—Looking up inquiringly : “ Nice? 
—why, what?” 

Fred—Lightly: “Oh, this having the— 
the agony over. I was in mortal fear 
up to the last moment that I would 
lose the ring. And,” ceasing his gay 
tone, and biting his moustache savagely, 
“T could have punched Dare Mitch- 
ell’s head when he kissed you—the 
brazen faced, audacious rascal! You 
didn’t seem to mind it a bit! I don’t 
see the reason why ministers are priv- 
ileged characters at a wedding; but I 
suppose they will go on kissing pretty 
brides as long as this old world rolls 
round!” He adds determinedly : “If 
I were going to enter the holy bonds of 
matrimony again, I believe I’d—” 
and he starts to pace up and down the 
room before the fireplace. 

Mabel—Earnestly: “Fred, er — don’t 


by; an open fireplace (if practicable), sur- 
mounted by a mirror, on the opposite side of 
the room, with an ottoman on which lies a 
large, soft cushion; old time, tall backed 
chairs; a small table, on which are cigar- 
ettes and matches, stands in the middle of 
the room. 

Time: Eight thirty p.m. 

Mabel and Fred Merrigold are sitting in large 
chairs opposite the fire. 


you think now would be a good time 
for us to,” she hesitates, just a trifle 
embarrassed—“ to promise each other 
never to be—jealous-—again ? now that 
we are—are,” she tries to assume a 
grave, matter-of-fact tone, “man and 
wife. . . . It’s all so foolish, and we 
never have cause to , 

Fred—* Eh?” Looking away, toward 
the audience, and speaking with assur- 
ance: “Why, I never was jealous— 
that is—I—” But his actions show 
that he grossly prevaricates. 

Mabel—Cautioning him: “Fred!” And 
she shakes her finger admonishingly 
at him. 

Fred—A voiding her glance: “ But that 
regular brass-nerved Tom Hemphill, 
and—and Dare Mitchell—” He is 
walking up and down the room again. 
“You wore the wild rose all day that 
Hemphill nearly broke his neck pick- 
ing for you, on the mountains, at the 
club picnic—and then,” pulling his 
moustache savagely and quickening his 
pace, “kept it in water at your house 
for a month! Delectable behavior for 
my wife, I should say!” 

Mabel—Is amused, and she watches him 
smilingly without speaking for some 
moments. “But I wasn’t your wife 
then, dear. And it was a pink which 
Mr. Hemphill picked for me that day.” 
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She adds archly: “The rose was one 
you found—when we were walking in 
the woods after lunch.” 

Fred—Wheeling round and regarding 
her in a more composed mood: “ Eh? 
oh?” 

Mabel—Nodding slowly, with an amused 
twinkle in her eyes: “ You threw the 
poor pink away.” Then, becoming 
more earnest: “ Fred, you see now how 
foolish it always was—your ever being 
jealous.” Vehemently: “I never 2 

Fred—Interrupts her warningly : “ Now, 
Mabel!” 

Mabel—Suddenly growing serious and 
pouting: “But you always did seem 
to like Nettie Tibbitts—”’ Aside: 
“Sometimes I wonder why he ever 
married me.” 

Fred—Sinks into a chair and smiles non- 
chalantly. 

Mabel—Taps her foot against the carpet 
as she looks toward the audience. She 
vatches Fred’s amused glance and her 
foot stops suddenly, and she looks 
away. “Well, you did appear to— 
you can’t deny it,” she pouts. “ You 
seemed very glad when I felt too ill to 
go to the chamber concert, and mother 
suggested your taking Nettie. Oh, 
fickleness, thy name is not woman! ” 

Fred—Coming with a smile and leaning 
over the back of her chair tenderly: 
“T changed places with Jack Mayhew 
before the hansom had gone four 
blocks—saw him on his way to the 
concert. When I came back to your 
house Nanette said you had dropped 
off to sleep. So I went to the club. 
Nanette should have told you.” And 
his arm slips down upon her shoulders. 

A short silence. 

Mabel—Looking up into his face de- 
murely: “Then suppose we—prom- 
ise?” And she adds proudly : “ You’re 
twice as handsome as Tom Hemphill 
and Dare Mitchell, with all his robes, 
rolled into one!” 

Fred—Gaily rising: “Agreed!” And 
he adds enthusiastically: “My little 
wife is prettier than a row of Nettie 
Tibbittses from the obelisk, in the 
park, down to the Statue of Liberty, 
in the harbor! ... Nettie Tibbitts 
and I would fall in love with each 











other when—” he pauses for a compar- 
ison, “well, when Aunt Sarah and 
Uncle Luther take back their renunci- 
ation of Cupid’s power, and feel the 
tender passion drawing them toward 
each other. Which will be about con- 
temporaneous with the millenium, when 
the Biblical consummation of the lion 
and the lamb will take place.” Then as- 
suming a grave mien, he comes around 
in front of Mabel’s chair. “So now 
say, with me—We solemnly pledge, 
each to the other, never, never, never 
to allow ourselves to become jealous of 
each other again—no! not ’till Aunt 
Sarah and Uncle Luther avow the 
tender passion !” 

Mabel—“ Oh, Fred, that’s absurd!” 

Fred—Gravely: “Not at all! I know 
of no more grave and formal pledge 
that could be devised, even should it 
be drawn up by a Philadelphia law- 
yer. ... Now! are you ready?... 
We P 

Mabel—Growing more grave: “ We—” 

Both—In unison: “Solemnly pledge, 
each to the other, never, never, never 
to allow ourselves to become jealous of 
each other again—no! not till Aunt 
Sarah and Uncle Luther avow the 
tender passion ! ” 

They both laugh merrily ; then start as a 
bell is heard to ring in the hall, and 
Mabel rises. 

Fred—Impatiently: “I wonder who in 
thunder r 

Mabel—Looks reprovingly. 

Luther—From lower hall, in a squeaky 
voice: “Mr. Merrigold! Mr. Merri- 
gold! Come down stairs a minnit!” 

Fred—Aside, in a better humor: “ Thank 
heavens! it looks as though it were 
only a messenger.” Calls back: “ Yes, 
Uncle!” And he moves toward the 
hall, his arm locked through Mabel’s. . . 
“Be right back, Mab!—but I must!” 
At the portieres he seizes her and 
snatches a rapturous kiss. “Oh! you 
little lump of sugar!” Exits. 

Mabel—Turns and regards the audience 
blushingly : “ Well, its perfectly proper 
now, I’m sure.” Trips to the writing 
desk, and taking a photo in a small 
silver frame from one of the drawers 
and regarding it critically, she adds 
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with a sigh of relief: “I’m glad this 
picture is finished and framed. And 
this is the first time I’ve had a minute 
to spare, since it came, when hubby 
hasn’t been in the room.” Now to 
write ‘Compliments of Mrs. M. to Mr. 
M.,’ before Fred comes back !—dear, 
good, jealous Fred!” She commences 
a search for pen and ink. 

Enter—Uncle Luther fussily, with his 
evening paper. 

Mabel—Starts to conceal the photo, but 
seeing who it is that enters she contin- 
ues her search. 

Luther—Grumbling, as he drops into a 
chair and tries to get into a proper 
light: “Such goin’s on!—such goin’s 
on! Bad enough when he was a 
courtin’. It’s more than I can tell 
how he wheedled me into comin’ here 
to live with ’em—actin’ just like two 
sick turtledoves! eugh! eugh!” Aside: 
“He'll be through with his business 
down stairs in a minit; an’,” with a 
knowing glance toward Mabel, “I'll 
have to clear out of here.” He starts 
to read, but slowly lays aside the paper 
again; his voice becoming softened 
and reminiscent: “Used to be a time 
when it didn’t seem so nonsensical— 
this love-makin.’ But that was long 
ago, long, long ago—when Sary an’ me 
was young. ... I wonder how the 
old schoolhouse looks now ?— Torn 
down, most likely. An’ the old com- 
mon ?—Cut up into buildin’ lots... . 
Them was pleasant days, too; heigh 
ho! An’ Sary an’ me was purty good 
friends—purty good friends. ... We 
might be married now—if ’tweren’t for 
that quarrel.” He is silent a moment. 
“T wonder why Sary hasn’t married 
since? It ain’t cause nobody’s given 
her the chance, [ll allow.” Growing 
crusty: “But stuff!” He resumes his 
paper. “We two are over that sort 
of nonsense now. An’ the lovin’ an’ 
romancin’ in this house is—is enough 
to spoil the appetite of a Harlem goat! 
—eugh! Most folks I ever see have 





the sense to stop lovin’ each other after 
they’ve sworn at the altar to love an’ 
to cherish till death do them part!” 
Speaking louder: “But Fred !—why 
he never will settle down, I believe; 





I just see him kissin’ her in the hall!” 
He disappears behind his paper with a 
grunt. 

Mabel—Dropping her pen, wheels about 
in her chair, her lips compressed, one 
small foot tapping the carpet, small 
fists closed tightly. She maintains a 
short, labored silence; then, in a low, 
horrified whisper: “ He—just—saw— 
him—kiss—her—in—the—hall!” She 
breathes agitatedly for a moment; then 
starts up, slamming the desk shut with 
a bang. 

Luther—Springs up so startled that he 
tears his paper in two and drops his 
eye glasses. 

Mabel—Repeats: “ Just — saw— him — 
kiss—her—in—the—hall!” She hur- 
ries toward Luther. “Oh, uncle, tell 
me!” 

Luther—Testily: “ Well! seems to me 
you ought to do some explainin’.” 
Picking up his glasses with a rheu- 
matic twinge that sends his hand to his 
back. “You nearly made me smash 
my bran’ new glasses to smithereens ! ” 

Enter—Fred, gaily. But he — stops 
under the hall portieres in surprise. 
“Why, uncle, you seem to have had an 
accident !—or have you read something 
startling ?” 

Mabel—With trembling eyelids: “Oh! 
oh!” Begins to pace up and down the 
side of the room agitatedly. 

Luther—Confusedly: “Well,—er—no,— 
that is—”" and he stops and adds aside: 
“ He’d have likely picked her up in the 
air if I hadn’t been here,—eugh! This 
isn’t the place for me!” and he exits 
by the right hand door, not so grace- 
fully as speedily. 

Fred—In alarm, as he steps into the 
room: Why, Mab, what under the sun ? 
—is anything wrong?” And he starts 
toward her, but checks himself at a 
flashing glance of indignation from her. 

Mabel—Tapping the floor with her slip- 
per; generally miserable; her eyes not 
meeting Fred’s: “Oh! no!—no—that 
is—” she checks herself disconcertedly, 
and aside: “I’m not jealous !—no— 
no—no—but , 

Fred—Aside: “ What the dickens ? 4 

Mabel—Nerving herself, asks slowly, in 


agony: “ Who—who—did—you—k— 
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k—kiss—in —the—hall—j—j—just— 
now? Uncle—Luther—saw—you! ” 

Fred—After a puzzled pause, slowly: 
“Why, I haven’t—” and he checks 
himself, with an amused smile. Then, 
in an aside: “ Who did I just kiss in 
the hall? Why, Uncle Luther must 
have seen us; but not clearly enough, 
without his glasses, to have known who 
it was! Oh! ho! Iseeitall! ... 
But,” growing pained, “my little girl 
ought not to have so little faith in a 
fellow—especially when he has perfect 
faith in her. And, besides,” recalling 
their vow, “she’s breaking the pledge! 
I'll punish her just a little!” and he 
walks over to the fireplace carelessly 
and begins to toast his back nonchal- 
antly. 

Mabel—Growing impatient: “Oh! say 
you didn’t !—W hat makes you silent ? ” 
This last with increasing petulance. 

Fred—Studiously avoiding her glance 
and admiring himself in the mirror 
tantalizingly: “ But—I—can’t—lie— 
to — you,— little—one,—you—know.” 
And he exchanges a smile with the au- 
dience. 

Mabel—Stares at him in stupefied horror. 
Then she begins a hurried, agitated 
walk again. “And he admits it! He 
seems to be actually glorying in it!” 
Throwing herself hysterically on the 
ottoman, she buries her face in the 
cushion—kicks. “ You faithless crea- 
ture, you! Oh! oh! oh! you brute! 
You conscienceless wretch!” More 
kicks. 

Fred—“ Wretch? — perhaps I am, to 
tease her so!” and he starts to soothe 
her, but changes his mind at her next 
words, 

Mabel—In smothered tones: “ You’re 
like all the rest! Why have I not 
vared as little for you as—as Sarah 
does for men! Why didn’t I believe 
Uncle Luther when he said that you 
were—too—too romantic and—and 
boshy-washy and—and gushy-slushy to 
—to be sincere. Oh! oh! you brute!” 

Fred—Aside with a grimace: “Eh! eh! 
and I spent golden hours, when I might 
have been with her, urging that old 
polar bear to come and live with us, in 
the vain hope that he might in time be 





thawed out by Aunt Sarah’s winning 
smiles! I don’t believe he’d have 
come at all if I hadn’t said Sarah was 
going off for her health. And now 
Sarah is as ‘sot agin’ merryin’’ as he 
is! It’s clear to see that I’m a sad 
failure as a match maker—” but glanc- 
ing toward Mabel, he adds, “that is, 
for other folks.” 

Mabel—Her head—hair dishevelled— 
emerges from the pillow. She peers up 
at him; and in an aside, reprovingly : 
“He don’t seem to think anything of 
it! He ” 

Fred—Can not keep from smiling. 

Mabel—Sees the smile, and exclaims pas- 
sionately : “ You act as though it were 
—nothing! nothing! nothing !—kiss- 
ing every girl that comes to see me! 
Oh! I—I could—” but she stops sud- 
denly, and begins to smile and arrange 
her hair. She smooths her dress out, 
pats the pillow into shape with growing 
valmness. 

Fred—Evidencees his surprise. 

Mabel—Continuing the adjustment of her 
toilet, commences lightly: “So it was 
mother? She said she was going to 
stop on her way to the park.” 

Fred—Is looking away in exaggerated 
penitence. 

Mabel—Rising slowly and staring at him 
in horrors : “ Then—it—w—w—wasn’t 
mother!” 

Fred—Shakes his head slowly, avoiding 
her eyes, with a side glance of amuse- 
ment. 

Mabel 
sister Annie 

Fred—Again his headshake. 

Mabel—Desperately: “A —a— aunt 
Lucy?” 

Fred—Repeats denial, with a significant 
grimace as an aside. 

Mabel—Wringing her hands, in a fever 
of suspense: “G—g-—grandma?” She 
looks away. 

Fred—Expostulates : “ Now, Mab!” 

Mabel—Horrorstruck: “Not grandma! 
Oh! there’s no one else in the world 
you ought to kiss—that you’ve got a 
right to kiss!” She flies around the 
room regardless of the furniture ; then 
plumps precipitately onto the ottoman 
again. Now she is apparently crying. 











Starting; then gasps: “Or-—or 
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Fred—Regards her tenderly a moment. 
In a culpable aside: “ I’ve gone too 
far!” he hurries toward her. “ Now, 
little one, don’t ery! You wouldn’t 
if you knew how little there is to be 
—jealous over—” His arm steals 
about her. 

Mabel—tTries to avoid his embrace, but 
submits after a short struggle, though 
not wholly. 

Fred—Passionately, aside: “It was mean 
of me! I was a brute! ... Don’t 
ery little one! I’m heartily sorry I 
have caused you pain,—l wouldn’t 
for the world !—you know I wouldn’t! 
And, I swear, I have not been untrue 
to you in so much as athought since 
the first moment of our engagement— 
much less to-day. You know you can 
believe me, now, don’t you?” He 
pauses. “Say you forgive me! Jove! 
I could punch my own head!... 
It was all my fault, I know. I should 
not have concealed anything when you 
first questioned me; and then you 
would have laughed! . . . Come! 
don’t ery, little one! and say that you 
will overlook my thoughtlessness, this 
time!” 

Mabel—Looking up in slight relief, and 
a trifle shamefaced : “ I wasn’t crying!” 

Fred—In relief: “ You weren’t !” 

Mabel—Demurely: “No. I—was too 
mad to ery.” 

Fred—Gaily siezes her and draws her 
toward him. “ You little tease! You 
called me a brute!—I’ll be a bear!” 
And he acts upon the determination. 

Mabel—Pulls away from him with an em- 
barrassed little scream, as she glances 
toward the hall portieres. 

Enter—Sarah, throwing her hands up 
over her face on seeing Fred and Ma- 
bel. She is on the point of backing 
out. “Oh! lan’! lan’! Ahem! ahem! ” 

Mabel—KExits hurriedly. 

Fred—* Oh! ah! ahem!” He is slight- 
ly disconcerted, but is not long in re- 
gaining his composure. 

Sarah — Aside: “Oh! such carryin’s 
on! such carryin’s on!” She com- 

mences a fidgety search about the room. 

“Such! carryin’son! It’s nothin’ but 

bill. an’ coo, bill an’ coo, ever since they 

come back from the weddin’ trip! I 
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wonder if they’ll never git over it as 
other married folks do? I can’t come 
into any room in the house without 
coughin’, ’less I want to be shocked just 
awful! I never see the like since my 
born day—never!” But she pauses, 
and her tone softens. “Never ’ceptin’ 
the old school days. . . . Lan’! 
Luther don’t look now like he did them 
days!—when he used to carry my 
books most home for me,—an’, at the 
gate, if nobody was near—Well, it 
didn’t seem so wrong to kiss in them 
days. .. . An’ who knows now, what 
might have come if it hadn’t been for 
him a thinkin’ [ asked Jack Greenleaf 
to carry my books that day? I—I 
wonder why he hasn’t married? [—” 
But she drops the reminiscent tone, and 
commences to fidget about the room 


again. “ Pshaw! I’ve got over all them 
foolish ideas these fifteen year, an’ 


Luther, too!” Turning toward Fred: 
“ Drapped my sewin’ bag some’eres,— 
you hain’t seen it, have you?” 

Fred—Who has been watching her 
amusedly, says in an aside: “She’s a 
good, kind soul, after all. She’s been a 
mother to me.” In answer to her ques- 
tion: “No, I haven’t seen it, Sarah,— 
not for a day or so.” Then facing the 
audience with a merry twinkle in his 
eye: “The idea of Mab getting jeal- 
ous! But didn’t her eyes sparkle! 
What fine eyes they are, too! and that 
little foot !—Jove! she looked pretty !” 
He twirls his moustache appreciatingly : 
“ But it was comical !—and foolish !— 
her being jealous!” He rises te a 
more erect posture, saying confidently : 
“Now, I am sure I never was really, 
causelessly jealous ; nor will I ever be 
a slave to the greeneyed monster,— 
even though I do have the prettiest 
wife in all New York! No!—lI am too 
—too cool headed !—the very word !— 
too cool headed!” 

Sarah—Still hunting about, continues, in 
an aside: “Can’t find it anywhere! ” 
Opening the writing desk: “But I 
can’t turn this way or that but there’s 
some little love gift from him to her, or 
her to him, to knock over. I wonder 
why lovers will fill a house up with 
presents ?—they’re such a everlastin’ 
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bother! But there’s one consolation! 
—they’ll stop now if they’re like most 
married people.” Picking up Mabel’s 
framed photo, she adds in a louder 
tone: “I don’t know as this looks like 
it, though. This picture she got took 
specially to give away!” 

Fred—Turns suddenly: “Eh!” He 
vatches sight of the photo, and is visibly 
disturbed. 

Sarah—Thrusting the picture back into 
the desk, stammers: “I—I can’t find 
that bag nowhere! J——” 

‘nter—Mabel, composed, but she evinces 
evident nervousness on seeing Sarah 
standing by the desk. She hurries to- 
ward it, asking: “ Why, aunty, what 
are you hunting for?” 

Fred—Aside: “ Ah! she betrays herself! 
I am a husband to be pitied!” He 
attempts an easy mien, but he is gener- 
ally ridiculous. 

Sarah—“Just my sewin’ bag—just my 
sewin’ things. They must be in the 
library, or some other place.” 

Mabel—Nods her head inquiringly to- 
ward the desk and then toward Fred. 

Sarah—Goes through the same _panto- 
mime, and then shakes her head reas- 
suringly to Mabel. Putting her finger 
to her lips she slips out through the left 
doorway. 

I'red—Starts up, eyes staring, and point- 
ing his finger toward the mirror, trag- 
cally exclaims aside: “The mirror 
condemns her too;” and he exagger- 
ates the pantomime of the others. “Oh, 
perfidy! Thy name is woman!” He 
collapses upon the ottoman. 

Mabel—Aside, in relief: “ Aunty’s so 
thoughtless, she might have told him 
all about it.” She begins clearing up 
the desk with an air of carelessness. 
Glanecing toward Fred, and seeing his 
back turned to her, she purses up her 
mouth, with an injured look. Moving 
to the piano, under a new impulse, she 
sings :—(See following page.) 

I’red—Rises heatedly, as the song is fin- 
ished. 

Mabel—Turning, is greatly puzzled. 
Alarmed, she hesitatingly asks: “Why, 
I'red!—is—is anything the matter? 
Why, you look pale !—no, flushed ! ” 

Fred—Is madly trying to light a match 


for a cigarette. He avoids her eyes; 
breaks match after match on different 
parts of the furniture and his shoe 


soles. Answers hastily: “Oh! n—no! 
—er—that is! er!—’ A _ match 
breaks. “Confound these matches! ” 


Mabel—Reprovingly : “ No,—use the box 
to light them on, dear!” 

Fred—Starts; looks foolish; throws 
down the match ; crushes his cigarette 
and throws it into the grate. Snaps 
out in a half aside: “Guess I won’t 
smoke!” Down go his hands into his 
pockets, and he begins to pace up and 
down the room. 

Mabel—Regards him wonderingly. Aside: 
“What can be the matter with him? 
He don’t act exactly as though he 
were sick ' 

Fred—Wheeling about suddenly toward 
her, but avoiding her gaze, attempts to 
ask composedly: “Are you contem- 
plating giving away the framed photo 
in yonder desk?” He pulls his mous- 
tache savagely and glares at the audi- 
ence, 


Mabel—Starts. 





Then, in an aside, re- 
gretfully : “ He did see it! Now, that 
is too bad!” She pouts. “And he’s 
forgotten I promised him solemnly 
never to give my picture away except 
to a relative. He ought to have more 
faith in me!” She gulps down her 
rising disappointment. “I have per- 
fect faith in him!” Then, with a sage 
little nod: “Vl give him just a little 
punishment! .. . There’s the pledge! 
—he’s forgotten it, too!” She moves 
over to the ottoman carelessly. 

Fred—Wildly, aside: “I—I don’t like 
the way this looks!” ‘Then, to her: 
“ Why—er—er—why are you—er— 
silent?” In attempted composure, a- 
side: “I’m not—jealous !—no !—no! 
—I’m only—only justly indignant— 
justly indignant! Ah! I ama deeply 
wronged man! ” 

Mabel—Smoothing her gown out care- 
fully, does not break the silence at 
once. In an aside: “ What were his 
exact words?—ah! yes!” Settling 
into a graceful pose, she answers him, 
lightly : “ But — I — can’t—tell—you 
—a falsehood,—you—know.” 

Fred—Starts as though from a battery 
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A rain-drop fell from the leaden 





Sky 

Anda gray bird sang when the 
day was nigh. 

The crystal drop was lost in the 
rain,— 

By an arrow’s thrust the bird 
was slain. 


A tear-drop fell from a heart’s 
o’erflow, 

And a maiden’s song was sad 
and low; 

For the one she deemed so true 
and strong, 

Proved false to singer, and to 
song. 
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shock: “Eh!” He thrusts his hands 
into his pockets, and strides up and 
down the room in a frenzy of perturba- 
tion, sputtering in asides: “She ac- 
knowledges it !—acts as though it were 
nothing! nothing! nothing !—giving 
her photograph to every fellow I know! 


... Oh! I could !—I—I !—But [I’m 
not jealous!” He shakes his head em- 
phatically. “No! no! But this is 


scandalous!” Questioning the audi- 
ence: “You wouldn’t think it of her, 
would you, now?” Beginning the 
mad pace again: “She admits it! Oh! 
oh! Con—con—c-o-n ”—facing her 
wildly ; “its! — you’re—you’re as— 
as giddy as—as—Nettie Tibbitts! It’s 
her contaminating influence! She’d— 
she’d!—she’d demoralize the angel Ga- 
briel !—er—er—e-r—” He stalks up 
to the front of the stage, and tilting up 
and down on his heels breathes spas- 
modically. When a sudden change 
dawns on his face. He smiles, strokes 
his chin and looks relieved. In a con- 
fidential aside: “I’m afraid Pve been 
making a regular fool of myself—regu- 
lar unmitigated ass. Mabel’ll think 
I’m—jealous! Ha! ha! Why, I 
heard her promise, the other day, to 
give Nettie Tibbitts her picture in one 
of those silver frames that are all the 
gonow! Ha! ha! ha! Well, this is 
quite a joke on me! Now, I can im- 
agine how she has heen enjoying it! 
Ha! ha! Yes, I distinctly remember 
her promising the frame to—to—” But 
he pauses, becoming uncomfortably un- 
certain suddenly: “Or—or was it 
Mitchell? Gad! I[ forget now, just 
which! This isn’t so funny! This 
isn’t funny at all. But I think it was 
Net—and I’ve got great faith in my 
wife!” He is somewhat staggered, 
but nerves himself and struts up and 
down the room puffing out his chest in 
an exaggerated dramatic mode. He 
coughs once or twice ; then to Mabel, 
airily: “ Well,—er—my dear, don’t 
you—ahem! ahem !—think I would 
make a pretty fair—actor? boo! boo!” 
And he struts the length of the room. 
“So you’ve got the picture taken, at 
last, and are actually going to give it 
to Nettie? Well, that’s very nice of 








you, very, very nice of you. Nettie is 
a fine girl, fine girl—a very good friend 
—and—and—er—” He hesitates ap- 
prehensively. 

Mabel—Aside: “And still he will not 
acknowledge he was jealous!” Cor- 
recting him, piquantly: “Don’t be 
silly, Fred!” 

Fred—Uneasily: “ Eh?” 

Mabel—“ It isn’t for Net.” She rises 
and moves toward the piano, seating 
herself carelessly on the stool. Her 
fingers wander idly over the keys, in 
phrases from “ A Heart’s Song.” 

Fred—In horror: “ It-it isn’t for Nettie 
Tibbitts?” 

Mabel—Turns 
gravely. 

Fred—Hesitatingly : “Or-or Uncle Lu- 
ther?” r 

Mabel—Repeats the denial. 

Fred—Begins to light matches on every- 
thing but the match box. In an aside: 
“Tt’s Dare Mitchell!” Then to Ma- 
bel, in desperation: “ Uncle Eph?” 

Mabel—Shakes her head solemnly, but 
with a coquettish glance. 

Fred—Half aside: “I'll wager he’s as 
homely as a prize pug ;—women have 
strange ideals, by which they judge 
masculine beauty.” 

Mabel—Archly: “ Not in all instances.” 

Fred—* Eh.” He is perplexed; but he 
strikes his breast consciously, as it 
dawns upon him to whom she refers. 
As a last resort: “G-—g—grandfather ? 
—or any girl friend?” 

Mabel—Expostulates: “ Now, Fred 

Fred—Hopelessly, aside: “Not grand- 
father! or any girl friend! There’s 
no one else she ought to—that she’s 
got a right to give her photo to on the 
earth! Yes! it’s that serene faced 
Dare Mitchell! It was a fortunate 
day that I began sparring lessons,—if 
I was laid up for a week afterward.” 
Growing fierce: “Oh! don’t I wish 
he’d drop in to tender congratulations 


and shakes her head 


” 





just now!” He goes through a dumb 
bell exercise. “What a warm wel- 


come he would receive! What a head 
I'd put on him! Dare’s pretty good 
looking—no he isn’t, either! Girls 
don’t think anything of deluging min- 
isters with presents. Mitchell would 
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have to be a centipede to wear all the 
slippers that are dumped at his door- 
step Christmas!” He makes a circuit 
of the room without pity for the furni- 
ture and drops into a chair near the 
fireplace, his back toward Mabel. 

A short silence. 

Mabel—Looks a trifle conscience stricken. 
She turns slowly on the piano stool. 
Aside: “Now, I mustn’t be mean! 
He’s a dear, good boy!” She smiles 
lovingly toward Fred’s chair, and then 
starts to steal over to him, but changes 
her mind. Pouts aside: “He hasn’t 
said yet that he didn’t kiss Nettie Tib- 
bitts!” And she drops down into a 
big chair, her back toward Fred. 

The chairs conceal both of them from 
anyone entering by the hall. 

A short silence. 

Enter—Sarah from the hall, her hand on 
her heart. She is evidently greatly 
agitated. “Why!” she exclaims, in a 
surprised whisper, “I thought they 
were both here.” Looking back to- 
ward the hall timidly she exclaims 
tremulously: “It seems as if I could 
hear my poor old heart beat! It’s 
just goin’ flutter, flutter, flutter! An’ 
I’ve hardly thought I had a_ heart 
these last ten year! I thought that 
when Fred’s mother died he was all 
that was left for me to care for. It 
hasn’t seemed that I ever had a girl- 
hood. . . . But when I slipped while I 
was feedin’ Polly, an’ Luther caught 
me in his arms, just now—why, some- 
how, I can’t tell how it was—my head 
was on his shoulder—just as in the old 
school days. Then he bent his head 
down—an’ I felt his lips against my 
cheek! ... The old times all came 
back to me! I had to slip away— 
somewhere.” She disappears on the 
sofa, behind the screen. 

An interim of a few moments. 

Enter—Luther, peering about stealthily 
from the portieres. He ison the point 
of retreatiug again when he spies some- 
thing behind the screen that brings a 
significant smile to his old face. He 





steals softly to the hidden sofa himself. 
A short silence. 





Mabel—Starts up from her chair with a 
little scream. She rushes to Fred and 
seizes him. “Oh! oh! oh!” 

Fred—Rising and folding her in his 
arms promptly. “Why, what is it, 
Mab?” 

Mabel—Getting as far away from the 
screen as possible, and regarding it 
over his shoulder fearfully: “Why,” a 
shudder, “I—I thought I—heard a— 
a mouse !—behind that screen!” 

Fred—Lightly: “Oh! nonsense! Ha! 
ha!” Looking down at her lovingly: 
“And the idea of us quarrelling! I 
know there was some mistake.” 

Mabel— Becoming more composed, though 
still casting timid glances toward the 
screen: “ But you were—jealous.” 

Fred—Lightly : “‘ Humph! so were you. 

.. « » But I had cause!” 

Mabel—“ Ha! ha! You had not! 
picture was for you. 

Fred—* Was for me!” 

Mabel—* Yes. I said I would give you 
one in one of those silver frames some 
day. And,” a pout, “you forgot !—so 
I was provoked, and let you think as 
you did. . . . But I had cause!” 

Fred—Gaily: “Not a bit! ... I felt 
hurt at your thinking that I had kissed 
anyone but you in the hall—so I dis- 
sembled P 

Mabel—Stops him by clapping her hand 
over his mouth. She proposes serious- 
ly: “Then we had better pledge our- 
selves all over again—letting this quar- 
rel be a lesson.” Mimmicking him 
naively: “Are you ready ?—We——” 

Both—Gravely: “Solemnly pledge, each 
to the other, never, never, never! to 
allow ourselves to become jealous of 
each other again—no! not till Aunt 
Sarah and Uncle Luther avow P 

But the screen falls outward suddenly, 
disclosing Sarah and Luther in a tab- 
leau that can not be misinterpreted. 
Though they hastily shift to the ex- 
treme opposite ends of the sofa. 

Fred—Drily: “Tt looks as though we'd 
have to draw up a new pledge.” 

Mabel—Archly: “ After to-night I don’t 
think we need one.” 

Curtain. 
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CONDUCTED BY FLORENCE HULL. 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF ROU- 
TINE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


WHE ‘* Experience 
Club,” which 
comprised twenty 
ladies, was assem- 


bled in Mrs. Ap- 





pleton’s pleasant 
parlors for its 
usual monthly 


meeting, and after 
some business pre- 
liminaries had 
been despatched, the discussion of the 
above subject was begun. 

‘‘T am a firm advocate for order,” 
said Mrs. Bright, whose talents and 
energy made her a leader among us. 
** | have rules for all the general affairs 
of the household, and I live up to them, 
and expect my family to live up to 
them, as far as possible. Of course, 
from time to time I am compelled to 
make changes in this method, as we 
find a different adjustment would give 
us more satisfaction. I don’t think any 
rule ought to be ‘cast iron.’ As we 
grow wiser we ought to alter our con- 
duct, but a rule ought to be obeyed as 
long as it holds good—until it is replaced 
by a better one.” 

‘Otherwise there .would be what 
Goldwin Smith terms ‘a moral inter- 
regnum,’ when chaos reigns,” com- 
mented Miss Stuart, who is our philoso- 
pher, and who occasionally carries us a 
little beyond the practical lines to which 
it is our aim to confine ourselves. 

‘* Well, 1 have been more struck with 


the second part of our subject, the mis- 
use of routine,” said Mrs. Appleton, 
her good-humored face settling into an 
expression her friends call ‘‘ retrospec- 
tive discontent,” for it is well known 
that her present easy life was preceded 
by a rather unhappy girlhood, which 
she cannot forget. 

**T was brought up altogether on 
system,” she continued complainingly, 
‘‘and made to eat and sleep and exer- 
cise according to the clock. If my 
Aunt Sarah could only have made me 
think systematically, she would have 
been happy. She regulated all my ac- 
tions, but, thank heaven ! my thoughts 
were beyond her. It was only the blessed 
privilege of day-dreaming, and what 
she called ‘ mental laziness,’ that saved 
me from going crazy. I never would 
impose my ideas on another mortal. 
Let each person in a family have pos- 
session of himself, I say, and go as he 
pleases, eat what he pleases, and be 
responsible only to himself.” 

‘*What rule was it that was so dis- 
tasteful to you ?” asked the chairman, 
with a smile at her vehemence. ‘‘ Or 
did you object to order on general prin- 
ciples ?” 

**T suppose you think I have a lean- 
ing toward misrule,” Mrs. Appleton 
returned, not in the least abashed. 
“Well, [ have. My Aunt Sarah’s de- 
termination to have me practice at a 
certain hour, draw at a certain hour, 
and feed the canaries at a certain hour, 
wrought me immense discomfort. No 
matter what was going on—if there was 
company I most wished to see, or some 
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new and delightful fancy-work to be 
done, or if I felt like going out—these 
miserable ‘duties’ detained me. Oh, 
don’t talk to me of rules! I made up 
my mind, when I married, that I never 
again would be a slave to a rule of any 
sort.” 

Only our unwritten law—never to 
say anything  ill-natured—restrained 
Miss Stuart from uttering a terse com- 
ment. She pursed up her mouth, and 
began scribbling on the fly-leaf of her 
note-book very industriously. 

«There are some natures that really 
have an instinctive prejudice against 
routine,” said Mrs. T'adema, our minis- 
ter’s wife, who is a person of such sense 
and excellent judgment that we always 
listen to her eagerly. ‘‘ You recollect 
how some of our most gifted artists and 
musicians have fought against regular- 
ity. There are people who can only 
work under the spur of necessity. 
They can give in to that, but nothing 
else can control their erratic tendencies. 
Now, I have a friend who is a beautiful 
needlewoman, but she hates to give her 
mind to the details of sewing. She 
puts off everything till the last day, and 
then makes up by excessive labor for 
her past indolence. ‘I am always try- 
ing to get ahead of the seasons,’ she 
tells me; ‘ but somehow I never have 
any ideas until necessity is upon me. 
An emergency brightens my wits.’ In 
the case of children, of regulating their 
study hours particularly, one ought to 
be very indulgent to their personal idio- 
syncrasies. _ My little Horace, you know, 
stands well in school now; but it is 
only since his twelfth birthday that he 
has been able to bring his unruly facul- 
ties under any sort of discipline. He 
wants to do things when he feels like 
it. I have dealt with him in this way : 
knowing the periods when the mind is 
most inclined toward study, I have 
drawn his attention at those times to 
something that interested him in nat- 
ural history or geography, and, after a 
few minutes’ talk, set him to hunt up 
some fact. He is naturally drawn on, 
and before he knows it, is studying. 
The habit once securely rooted in his 
life, he follows it unconsciously, and 
feels like a free agent at the same time.” 

**And then,” said Miss Stuart, with 


brightening eyes, for she is always in 
sympathy with Mrs. Tadema, ‘don’t 
you hint to him the great advantage 
there is in applying the mind to certain 
sorts of work at recurrent intervals ; 
how much more easy it is to command 
our attention at exactly the same time 
to-day that we commanded it yester- 
day ?” 

‘‘T have not yet,” returned Mrs. 
Tadema, ‘‘ Children ought not to be 
made to reason too early ; it interferes 
with their growth. But there is a good 
deal in what you say. Our tastes, it is 
said, are the result of our ancestors’ 
habits, and we are inclined toward acts 
that they performed.” 

**'Then the mind gets hungry at the 
times it is used to being fed, I sup- 
pose ?” remarked Mrs. Lewis. ‘1 
don’t know but what there is a great 
deal in favor of compelling one’s self to 
be regular in everything. I find I al- 
ways want to get at my mending basket 
directly after lunch, because I drifted 
into a habit of doing that one winter. 
I feel quite lost if anything upsets that 
little habit.” 

“* Well, what I want to draw atten- 
tion to,” said Mrs. Kane, energetically, 
*‘is the use of routine with regard to 
our servants. I think it is of the very 
greatest importance. One of the worst 
difficulties in domestic government is 
the personal element. Servants nowa- 
days hate to be ordered. They, too, 
want to ‘go as you please,’ but they 
cannot be allowed to, of course. So I 
lit upon a plan which saves their feel- 
ings, and is favorable to order, too. I 
made a little schedule of all the house- 
work—certain things to be done upon 
certain days and in such order, and ap- 
pended the few simple rules of conduct 
necessary for propriety; and when I 
hired a new girl last month I opened 
the cupboard door, and showed her the 
schedule pasted there, asking at the 
same time if she felt equal to doing 
the work. She thought she could, 
and I engaged her. I never had more 
reason to be satisfied with a plan. 
Everything in my house moves like 
clockwork. There is no scolding, and 
no restraints. ‘The girl knows her du- 
ties, and goes her way without any fric- 
tion or clashing of her will against mine. 


>’ 


— 
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I decidedly approve of as much routine 
in work as we can get into it.” 

‘*You must have a wonderfully in- 
telligent girl!” exclaimed some one ; 
while Mrs. Evans spoke up rather 
quickly : 

** It may be all very well so far as you 
are concerned. With no one but your- 
self and your husband it is easy to get 
along. But suppose you had my five 
children, all under twelve. Each of 
them, down to Tot, has a decided idea of 
his own as to what makes him comfort- 
able and happy. I try to consider every- 
body’s feelings. I don’t believe I have 
any right to say that things shall always 
go on in my way, irrespective of every- 
body’s convenience. Unexpected hap- 
penings come and [ have to accept them 
resignedly. I suppose our hap-hazard 
ways would worry you, Mrs. Bright, 
but we are very contented with them.” 

Before Mrs. Bright could answer, 
Mrs. Appleton leaned over and shook 
hands with Mrs. Evans, exclaiming, 
‘*You and I agree in this. Certainly, 
the thing to be considered is happiness, 
and everybody must be happy in his own 
way.” 

*‘ Well, I thought that in this day 
and generation the general aim was 
toward higher methods of happiness,” 
observed Miss Stuart. ‘‘ It seems to me 
we ought to consider the final outcome 
of our acts. If you let children and 
servants and every one in your house 
proceed upon impulse, how are they to 
acquire any self-control, or be able to 
sacrifice a momentary pleasure to future 
good ?” 

“Oh, my dear, if you find pleasure 
in ordaining that your digestion shall 
wrestle with beans every Saturday night 
throughout the year, and that you shall 
don your flannels on the first of Octo- 
ber, and wear muslin in April, what- 
ever the weather, 7 have no objection,” 
laughed Mrs. Appleton. 

**I don’t do anything so irrational,” 
cried Miss Stuart, blushing. But here 
our genial old lady, Mrs. Merriwether, 
interposed : 

‘*My dears, there is one thing you 
have not mentioned, and that is, the 
great saving of time there is in an orderly 
management of all our affairs. I find 
it the greatest comfort not to have to 
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think of the little details of the day’s 
work, but to know that everything will 
go on without worry and excitement, 
that the meals will be at exactly such 
hours, and the china closets will be 
cleaned on Thursday, and the baking 
done on Saturday, whether I am sick in 
bed or down stairs.” 

“Oh, I acknowledge that there is 
comfort in a certain amount of system,” 
assented Mrs. Evans. ‘‘ But I think we 
ought only to have general rules, not 
such ‘finicky’ regulations as interfer- 
ing with a child’s preference for play or 
our husband’s liking for a late nap on 
holidays.” 

*‘T was waiting to hear if anything 


was to be said about husbands,” now 
put in demure young Mrs. Lawson. ‘I 


am anxious to know if they are to have 
any part in the drawing up of the house- 
hold constitution.” 

‘* Most certainly,” said Mrs. 'Tadema, 
laughingly. ‘*‘ A man’s hours of occu- 
pation and the necessities of his nature, 
both physical and mental, are the very 
basis of our plans. But when once 
formed they ought to be like ‘ the laws 
of the Medes and Persians.’ Order 
means security, and just so far as we 
bring all our affairs under a general law 
we know our possibilities and privileges. 
‘Knowledge is power,’ surely, in the 
matter of knowing exactly what is going 
on in our little home province, and we 
cannot know unless we have organi- 
zation.” 

“Well, I don’t profess to enough 
knowledge to be able to lay down straight 
rules for other people,” said plain Mrs. 
Jenks, who claims to be ‘‘an old-fash- 
ioned housekeeper.” ‘‘I am _ orderly 
enough to have a day for washing, and 
one for sweeping and baking, and so on, 
but I leave the hours to take care of 
themselves. It seems to me that in 
housework ‘the best-laid plans o’ mice 
and men gang aft aglee,’ and I try not 
to set my heart on any particular plans.” 

“* Nevertheless, I go the whole length,” 
said Mrs. Bright. ‘I have a ‘ method’ 
pasted inside my wardrobe door to regu- 
late my personal concerns. I go through 
my house early in the morning and see 
that everything is as it should be. 
Then I attend to my own room, do the 
marketing, give orders for dinner, and 
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after that every hour has its special 
engagement. I make calls on certain 
days, and stay at home one afternoon in 
the week. I always know exactly what 
Iam to do, and there is no flurry of 
mind over anything. In fact, I have 
become so used to a certain way that I 
proceed without even thinking about it ; 
consequently, my mind is always at lib- 
erty to attend to what I want to put it 
upon, instead of worrying over plans.” 
“You have led up beautifully to 
something I wanted to introduce,” said 
Miss Stuart. ‘‘ We must consider the 
effect of things upon ourselves. Listen 
to this, please, it is from Professor Wil- 
liam James: ‘The more details of our 
daily life we can hand over to the infal- 
lible and effortless custody of automa- 
tism, the more our higher powers of 
mind will be set free for their own prop- 
er work. ‘There is no more miserable 
human being than one in whom nothing 
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is habitual but indecision, and for whom 
every little act is the subject of express 
deliberation. Full half the time of 
such a man goes to the deciding or re- 
gretting a matter which ought to have 
been so ingrained in him practically as 
not to exist for his consciousness at all.’ ” 

There was a little silence, and Mrs. 
Appleton looked sceptical and a few 
others half convinced, but the chairman 
said : 

“* Now, ladies, to sum up evidence. It 
seems that most of us are agreed that 
routine in the household is essential to 
comfort and the best interests of all, but 
that regulations should take account of 
individuality, and only such rules im- 
posed upon the family as are necessary 
for uniform action in affairs affecting 
the general welfare.” 

‘** Bravo!” said Mrs. Appleton. 
then adjourned. 


We 
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THERE is a wondrous story 
That I would sing to thee, 
A song of golden glory, 
Love’s faith and constancy. 
The winter day is ended, 
But in the sky above 
A thousand lights are blended— 
The thousand thoughts of Love, 
Bright thoughts of Love. 


The western skies are golden 
As some great wheaten sheaf, 

But brighter far that olden 
Sweet tale of Love’s belief. 

The sunsets die and vanish 
With each departing day, 

But years serve not to banish 
The Love that lives alway— 

And this my song. 


FLAVEL Scott MINES, 
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[CorresPoNDENCE for this department should be addressed to Laury MacHenry, care Godey 


Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York City. 


published, provided they are of general interest. 


should always accompany the inquiry. | 


“wo WONDER when some peo- 
ple will learn to use 
a / D>) judgment and thought 

YW<s in the matter of doing 
good deeds. It seems 
such a pity to see a 
kindly intended act 
misearry for the want 
of a little tact or fore- 
thought. I am speak- 
ing entirely from a 
flower standpoint, and 
my tongue is loosed 
because of a call I have 
just made on a sick friend. 

On entering the sick-room I was met— 
surrounded—by the heavy odor of tube- 
roses, an enormous bunch of which had 
been brought bya previous caller. The 
attendant was either void of smelling 
powers, or else as thoughtless as the 
caller had been, and the poor, helpless 
patient was nearly suffocated by per- 
fume in chunks. 

I love flowers, and they certainly have 
a place in the sick-room, but some care 
should be used in their selection. Some 
flowers have a fresh, invigorating odor, 
as, for instance, a small bunch of tea 
roses. 

Let it be small, by all means ; for, even 
at a dollar apiece, too much of their 
perfume is heavy, and suggestive of the 








Inquiries and suggestions will be answered and 
If direct replies are desired, a stamped envelope 


warm atmosphere of the ball-room 
rather than the sweet fresh air of the 
garden. Never leave roses in a sick- 
room more than one day, for, except 
when fresh, they have not that lemon 
scent which gives the brightness to their 
perfume. 

Violets, lily-of-the-valley, mignonette, 
sweet alyssum, in small bouquets, are all 
good flowers for the sick-room. Just 
enough should be used to give a sus- 
picion of perfume in the air. 

A steady or pronounced odor is tire- 
some and oppressive, while a delicate 
suggestion of perfume, which one just 
catches now and then, is refreshing and 
restful. : 

Avoid heliotrope, tuberoses, lilies, 
jasmine, hyacinths, lilacs, etc., as you 
would tobacco. 

Their perfume is dull,heavy, languor- 
ous, and, in a confined situation, con- 
ducive only to headache and drowsiness. 
And yet the objection is not raised 
against the quality of these perfumes, 
but the quantity. Nothing can be more 
chaste and delicate than the scent of 
any one of these flowers in homeeopathic 
doses ; but the trouble is, that the 
nurses are very rare who will place one 
single spray of jasmine in the sick- 
room vase, and banish the great re- 
mainder of the bouquet that some friend 























































has sent in. Another thing to be con- 
sidered in the selecting of flowers for 
the sick-room is the possible idiosyn- 
crasy of the patient in the matter of 
smell. Certain odors affect certain per- 
sons strangely. I know a lady who 
makes it a religious duty to faint at the 
sight or smell of a wall-flower or stock ; 
and for my own part, were I never so 
ill, I should certainly rise up and throw 
out of the window the nurse who would 
bring into my sick-room a marigold. 
Not that I dislike marigolds—I always 
have them in the garden—but they give 
me the sensation of being made up 
entirely of a collection of ‘‘ funny- 
bones,” each in active working condi- 
tion. 

While I am on this scented side of 
my flower talk I would like to touch on 
another subject which suggests itself in 
this connection. I refer to the use of 
handkerchief and other perfumes ; and 
while it may not strictly belong to the 
department of flowers, it is certainly 
a distant relation, and during this cold 
winter month, when there is nothing to 
do with our house plants but to keep 
them growing, keep them warm, and 
keep them free from insect pests, I trust 
I may be allowed a short visit with this 
cousin several degrees removed. Let 
me come at my subject from the rear, 
by quoting from an old writer: ‘ The 
ancient ‘lurks, Greeks, Italians, etc., 
used heavy, strong perfumes such as 
musk, otto of rose, sandal-wood, etc., 
in order to disguise the odor which 
emanated from their filthy, unbathed 
bodies!” This sounds plausible, but 
what excuse have we now, in these days 
of bath-tubs, pure soaps, hot and cold 
water in every room, washing and toilet 
compounds to the limit of the maga- 
zine advertising pages, to use musk and 
sandal-wood ? 

Why is it that so many women use 
musk ? In the theatre, at church, in 
the ball-room—wherever women do con- 
gregate in their best frocks—one will 
always meet a few (usually large, fleshy 
specimens) who reek with some heavy 
musky perfume, fill the air for yards 
around, and leave a trail of it behind 
them when they move about. 

Indeed, to refined, educated noses 
the ‘‘ offence is rank.” Musk is good, so 
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is civet ; but either in its natural state, 
unmixed with other perfumes, gives off 
a smell which the Encyclopedia says is 
‘‘insupportably nauseating.” 

Can it be that some noses are unable 
to discern the delicate gradations of 
smells, just as some eyes are color blind, 
and some ears cannot distinguish be- 
tween music and discord ? 

It must be so; else why should Lubin 
and Lundborg and Lazell and Palmer 
manufacture extract of musk and rose, 
and other heavy, coarse perfumes, when 
their own taste and erudition lead them 
to furnish the delicate lily of the val- 
ley, wood violet, edenia, and other per- 
fect poems in smell ? In my opinion, 
after pure soap, hot water, and clean 
towels, the most delicate perfume one 
can use is the correct thing. A little is 
charming ; but in this matter how easy 
it is to get ‘‘ too much of a good thing!” 
The most delightful effect in perfumes 
that | know of comes from the use of 
sachet powder kept in bureau drawers 
and wardrobes and linen closets. ‘To 
sheets, pillow cases, etc., a delicious old 
aroma, reminding one of old-fashioned 
gardens, may be given, by using small 
muslin bags filled with the following 
**yarbs” rubbed up and well mixed : 


Lavender flowers . . . 1b. 
Rosemary leaves. . . . $b. 
Pounded cloves . . . . 404. 
Dried lemon peel grated . 2 ozs. 
Ground orris root . . . d]h. 


For handkerchiefs, wearing linen, etc., 
a more elaborate sachet is as follows : 


Ground Florentine orris root 1 1b. 


Red rose leaves . . . . 202s. 
Ground sandal-wood. . . 40z2. 
Patchouli leaves . . . Lo. 


Grain musk. 1 grain rubbed 
into 1 oz. of ground cloves, 
Camphor gum. . . . . 40%. 


The prevailing odor of this sachet is 
violet, with a delicate, sweet, indefinable 
something behind it, but not musk 
enough to be detected. It is better to 
use coarse ground orris root than the 
fine powdered, as it retains its odor much 
longer. Be sure to get the orris with 
violet odor, as some (the Verona) has a 
most disagreeable smell. Camphor has a 
wonderful power for blending perfumes. 
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By William Winter. Mr. Booth never 

had a more intelligent admirer than 

Mr. Winter, so there is artistic appro- 
priateness in the first book about the lamented 
tragedian being from Mr, Winter’s pen. The 
book itself is a series of essays in appreciation 
and explanation ; Booth’s career.is sketched 
rapidly and truly, and the man himself is well 
described. To some readers the most interest- 
ing part of the work is that in which the author, 
who for many years has been a thoughtful and 
conscientious dramatic critic, estimates at 
length the many dramatic parts with which 
Booth identified himself. The book, which is 
handsomely made, contains pictures after all 
the best oil portraits of Booth, and also several 
reproductions of photographs of the actor in 
his best-known characters; to these are added 
portraits of Mr. Booth’s father and wife. As 
a whole the work is an earnest and affection- 
ate memorial, without pretence of being more. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 
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Tue CoprpErnEAD, By Harold Frederic. <A 
story like this has great value aside from its 
literary merits, although ‘‘ The Copperhead ” 
is very good as a story alone. It is greater as 
a contribution to the scarcest variety of litera- 
ture of the war between North and South, for 
it concerns itself entirely with individual feel- 
ings which the struggle provoked. The title 
character is a farmer in Central New York—a 
man who, like most men, farmers not excepted, 
sometimes let his head run away with his heart. 
His only son, as earnest as his father, ran away 
from home and entered the army, whereupon 
the old man’s head became harder than ever. 
The story is a vivid record of one of the 
neighborhood differences of sentiment which 
abounded on both sides of the sectional line 
drawn by the conflict; the ‘* copperhead,” 
while remaining honest in all ways, was sus- 
ected and hated by his old friends, like the 
Union man at the South, and some thrilling 
incidents resulted. Of course, a love story is 
the thread on which the incidents are strung. 
This tale should be read by all members of the 
new generation which still hears about ‘the 
war” and wonders much. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


An Empassy To Provence. By Thomas A. 
Janvier. Anything from the really romantic 


part of France, which is not Paris, but the prov- 
inces on the shore of the Mediterranean, is 
sure to be delightful, for no one goes there but 
men in whom the romantic instinct is strong 
and clean. <A year or two ago we had ‘ Play 
in Provence,” by the Pennells, who delight in 
the picturesque, and write as well as they 
draw; now comes a book by Mr. Janvier, with 
pictures after sketches by Mrs. Janvier. The 
Janviers exceeded the Pennells by going in 
search of the poetic as well as the picturesque, 
and the book will be a treat to all who have 
read Miss Preston’s charming book, now twenty 
years old, on the Provengal poets. Mr. Jan- 
vier seems to have gone to southern France 
with letters of introduction befitting an ambas- 
sador, for he met all the native poets, a set of 
singers who seem to sing through love of song, 
and who are too far from capitals and coteries 
to have become in any way affected. French 
verse does not easily translate all its charms 
into English; but with such an interpreter and 
commentator as Mr. Janvier, any reader will 
find himself in congenial company, even if he 
knows no French except such as he has en- 
countered on restaurant bills of fare. (The 
Century Company, New York.) 


Letrers or JAMES RusseLt Lowe... Edited 
by Charles Eliot Norton. Two volumes. 
Among Americans who should be known, at 
least in spirit, by all their fellow-countrymen, 
James Russell Lowell earned a high position. 
The much-abused expression, ‘‘ a scholar and a 
gentleman,” regains its full original meaning 
when one thinks of Lowell ; beyond this, the 
scholar and gentleman was in marked degree a 
poet, thinker, patriot, and good fellow. He 
wrote so much and so strongly that his literary 
nature was made known to his countrymen, 
but many graces of his soul were displayed 
only to his intimate friends, who were among 
the best and cheeriest souls of two continents. 
Could his table-talk and casual chat be re- 
valled and put into print, every true man and 
woman, great or simple, would exclaim, ‘* What 
a glorious fellow!” Next best to so impossi- 
ble a publication is Professor Norton’s collec- 
tion of Lowell’s letters to intimate friends— 
men for whom the great, inexhaustible heart of 
the man effervesced, whatever might be its 
humor for the time being. There is not in 
American literature another collection of letters 
like this, for while there have been grand men 
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of many kinds, there never was but one Lowell. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


GENERAL THomas. Any great soldier is sure 
of two classes of biographers, and it is General 
Thomas’s fortune, or misfortune, to have both 
at one and the same time. ‘T'wo of his warm- 
est admirers were Colonel Donn Piatt and 
General H. C. Boynton, and their book, just 
published by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
conveys the impression that Thomas was about 
the only soldier worthy of the name in certain 
localities in which Grant and Sherman also 
commanded armies, and that he was deliber- 
ately suppressed or ignored that other com- 
manders might be glorified. This is equivalent 
to thinking that wars begin and continue for 
the sake of commanders instead of nations—a 
view which the majority of men will decline to 
take ; men who knew Thomas best will be in- 
clined to believe that even he would not be 
pleased with the book, though it is written 
with much spirit and ability. Another biog- 
raphy (published by D, Appleton & Co., New 
York) is by Professor Coppee, late an officer of 
the regular army ; it describes Thomas as he 
was—a soldier of great ability, high character, 
and, above all, the true patriot-soldier quality 
of always believing that what should be done 
must be done, and the warrior, like all other 
men, is greatest when he does his best in the 
place in which he finds himself and with the 
means at his disposal, instead of wishing for 
some other man’s place and chances. Our 
civil war provided graveyards for reputations 
as well as men; war is as barbarous in this 
way as in any other. Thomas's reputation 
escaped such misfortune, and that it never 
became complicated with politics must at times 
have made Grant and Sherman covet it. 


GENERAL Jounston, By R. M. Hughes. 
Among Confederate commanders there was 
none who more largely commanded Northern 
respect and liking than ‘‘ Joe” Johnston. All 
the Union generals liked him personally, and 
feared him more than they feared any other 
Southern soldier, Stonewall Jackson not ex- 
cepted, for he was a man of wonderful energy, 
resource, and soldierly sense. After the war 
ended he made himself generally liked at 
Washington, where he was ie Congress and 
other public office almost continuously, and 
where he was always an exquisite gentleman 
and a hearty good fellow. The most dramatic 
spectacle at General Grant’s funeral was that 
of Johnston and Sherman sitting side by side 
in the same carriage, and chatting as pleasantly 
as if they never had given their best efforts to 
the work of making each other miserable. 
Judge Hughes’s biography of this fine fellow is 
written in admirable temper and in the best of 
taste ; it is no secret that in the Confederate 
government there were strong influences an- 
tagonistic to Johnston—influences which did 
the Union cause unspeakable good—but the 
author treats them so delicately as not to pro- 
voke criticism. The book is too small to be a 
complete military history, but for general 
readers it is about as good as it could be. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 
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BaRaBBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 
TraGEpy. By Marie Corelli. An interesting 
story. Barabbas is the robber whom the people 
of Jerusalem set free, while demanding the 
crucifixion of Jesus. Barabbas loved a sister 
of Judas Iscariot—a beautiful and bad young 
woman, who nevertheless loved her brother, 
and hated Jesus for his influence over Judas, 
The story is highly imaginative and pictorial, 
and told with so much detail that the trial and 
crucifixion fill almost half the pages. It is an 
inconsequent tale, for Barabbas and Judith 
Iscariot die, although there is abundant reason 
why they should live. Among the characters 
is one of ‘‘the Kings of Orient” who brought 
gifts to the Christ-child, and he is a highly in- 
teresting personage, although he passes from 
the pages without having done anything to 
justify his appearance. Perhaps the sub-title, 
‘*A Dream,” should be a plea in extenuation 
of such faults as there are in this readable 
story. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia.) 


Monrrezuma’s DauautEerR. By Rider Hag- 
gard. Although Africa is not the scene of 
this tale, there is no lack of excitement and 
gore. One of the leading characters marries a 
daughter of Montezuma, and as he is an Eng- 
lishman and the author is another, the villain 
of the tale, who is a Spaniard, is doggedly 
pursued for years, and finally disposed of in a 
manner quite as original as any ever devised 
by the author. It is the fashion among some 
people to sneer at Haggard stories, but the 
great mass of buyers of fiction like tales as 
strong as paper, ink, and imagination can en- 
dure, so they will like ‘* Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter,” and long for more of the same kind. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


ToLp BY THE CoLonEL, by W. LL. Alden, is 
by the clever fellow who used to make the 
editorial page of the New York Times delight- 
fully lively, and the ‘‘Colonel’s” yarns indi- 
cate that the author’s comprehension of the 
possibilities of the improbable has grown with 
the progress of time. The Colonel is a pictu- 
resque romancer, to put it mildly, but he is 
uniformly good-natured, except when some 
character who intrudes upon him is not a 
member of the Colonel’s own church ; then the 
vials of scorn are opened for a brief but active 
season. ‘There are at least a hundred laughs 
in this book for any one whose liver and diges- 


tion are in proper order. (J. Selwin Tait & 
Co., New York.) 
PiccioLa. By X. B. Saintine. Illustrated 


** Picciola” is one of the 
immortal tales that may be sure of a new 
literary dress about once in five years. The 
page is tasteful, and printed on handsome 
paper, and the illustrations, although small 
and sketchy, are so numerous as to enhance 
the interest of the text by giving form to the 
author’s characters. The cover is elaborate, 
and attractive in design. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


by J. F. Gueldry. 
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Biack, Waite, AND Gray: A Story of Three 
Homes. By Amy Walton. Little girls, and 
all girls not old enough to begin to imagine 
themselves young women, will think this story 
‘** perfectly lovely,” for it tells of the fortunes 
of three kittens, brothers and sisters, for whom 
different homes had to be found. How it was 
done is explained with just the right quantity 
of detail, a little pathos, and quite a lot of fun. 
(Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


Micwaew’s Crac. By Grant Allen. With 
over Three Hundred Illustrations in Silhouette 
by Francis Carruthers Gould and Alice Car- 
ruthers Gould. Mr, Allen still maintains his 
reputation for writing a book which resembles 
nothing else from the same pen. ‘The scene is 
a bit of the Cornish coast, and although the 
tale contains a sweet girl whom two men love, 
the most interesting character is a fine old offi- 
cer of Her Majesty’s service who is sane in all 
respects except that he imagines himself the 
Archangel Michael. He lost his only son 
through an accident, which makes the acci- 
dental slayer miserable for life ; and the charac- 
ters and scene offer abundant opportunity for 
a more fitting end than the author has made 
for the story. Nevertheless, the narration is 
good, and the reader’s sympathies and humor 
are often called upon until the last half-dozen 
pages, when there is likely to be disappoint- 
ment mingled with disgust. The illustrations 
are so numerous that there is scarcely a page 
without them, and usually they are quite effoct- 
ive, except that the silhouette method makes 
the principal character, through his mustache, 
display a most hideous face when seen in pro- 
file. (Rand, McNally & Co,, Chicago.) 


My CuiLp anp I will seem to many of Flor- 
ence Warden’s admirers to be its author's 
poorest book, Apparently it is a biography of 
some one whom the author has known, and 
facts have been followed more closely than 
good story-telling ever justifies. A woman who 
seems to have been a deplorably bad judge of 
human nature loses her only son, meets man 
after man who were better not known, has a 
good-for-nothing fellow afterwards impose him- 
self upon her as her child, and when, afterwards, 
the real son, who isa decent fellow, comes to 
light, she still sighs for the impostor. Except 
as a sketch of a woman so unfortunate and 
heart-hungry that she clutches at every man 
who crosses her path, ‘* My Child and I” is 
sorry stuff. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. ) 


Guert Ten Eyck. <A Hero Story. By W. 
O. Stoddard. A tremendously exciting tale for 
boys. Almost all the action takes place in the 
city of New York during the revolutionary 
war and the exciting period which preceded 
the outbreak of the colonies. Guert is a 
healthy, courageous boy, but he has some ex- 
periences which would turn a mature man’s hair 
gray in a single night, and he falls in with 


many notable eS ae Washington, 
Nathan Hale, Israel Putnam, Aaron Burr, 


James Monroe, Alexander Hamilton—some of 
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them being at the time almost as young as he, 
The most picturesque characters, however, are 
an Indian, the last of the Manhattoes, who be- 
lieves himself by right of inheritance the owner 
of Manhattan Island, treaties to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and an ex-slave, a negro, who 
has also exalted ideas of his own importance, 
for he came of high blood of the Dark Conti- 
nent. Both of these worthies had been of 
Captain Kidd’s pirate crew, and knew where 
their old commander had hidden his money; 
and as both of them hated the British they un- 
earthed some of the pirate’s treasure and found 
a way to turn it into artillery for the use of the 
patriot army. The author makes no pretence 
to writing an historical novel; his work is 
sketchy—a series of strong scenes rather than 
a close-knit story—but it is a capital bool: for 
all that. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) 


Tue CoraL Suip: A Story of the Florida 
Reef. By Kirk Munroe. Another highly ex- 
citing tale for boys. Beginning with the sail- 
ing of a treasure fleet from Mexico for Old 
Spain, its principal story is of a Yankee boy who 
went to sea to save his mother’s home, which 
was demanded under foreclosure proceedings 


by a typical New England village shark. One 
of the boy’s ancestors, a gallant English 


sailor and gentleman, had done a kindly ser- 
vice to a negro slave who was a prisoner with 
him on one of the Spanish vessels, and the 
gratitude of the slave had been handed down 
to posterity so successfully that the slave's 
great-grandson saves the life of the Yankee 
boy, although not until there has been a lot of 
adventure near the Florida coral reefs—a local- 
ity which the author knows well enough to de- 
scribe perfectly. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 


SrTePHEN MitrcHeE.w’s Journey. By Mrs. G. 
R. Alden (‘* Pansy”). This also is a book for 
boys, and though not in the least exciting it is 
just such a book as is needed by a full million 
of American youths—perhaps several times as 
many. Steve, the central figure, is only son 
of one of the many unsuccessful American 
farmers—a man who, although industrious, 
honest, and frugal, finds himself always under 
the harrow.  Ilis horses are old, but he cannot 
replace them, his implements are dropping to 
pieces, the mortgage on the farm is eating away 
his soul as well as his earnings, so his children 
wear clothes that are old and patched, they are 
ashamed to associate with those who, although 
not their betters, are less unfortunate, and Steve 
finds himself a sulky, discontented chap at 
home and everywhere else. He is sent with a 
load of farm produce to a summer camp of the 
Chautauqua Association—an association which 
is doing as much for American intelligence 
and aspiration as any university in the land— 
and he falls under encouraging influences which 
increase until he becomes a very fine fellow, 
and does great, though not improbable, things 
for his family. Some young readers—those 
who read only for the plot of a story—may de- 
clare this book a trifle ‘‘ preachy,” but there is 
a larger class that does not object to preaching 
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that has plenty of heart behind it. This book 
deserves a place in all libraries of day-schools 
and Sunday-schools. (D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston.) 


Dovo. <A Detailofthe Day. By E. F. Ben- 
son. Why is it that some well-born, well-bred 
young men, who have also taken seriously to 
sports said to be conducive to manliness of 
body and soul, like to write of ‘‘off color” 
characters when they venture into literature ? 
Mr. Benson is son of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Primate of the English Church, and 
his acquaintances say he is a capital fellow ; 
yet, in spite of his high birth, education, and a 
physique which is said to be superb, he has taken 
for the heroine of his story one of the charac- 
terless women who pose in society as playthings, 
and whoare the curse of all who have anything 
to do with them. The story is well told, but 
it contains no intimation of why it was thought 
worth telling. Perhaps the author, like many 
another, thought that in drawing with much 
detail a picture of a pestiferous woman he 
would enable readers to point some moral 
which he himself had deduced. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


Diana Tempest. By Mary Cholmondeley. 
The leading character in this story had more 
trials and set-backs in life than Mr. Benson’s 
** Dodo,” but being a woman instead of a mere 
seeker after pleasure she carries herself nobly 
through trying experiences, which were not 
followed by special deliverances such as novel- 
ists are able at devising. In the end she finds 
her reward, and, better still, she has been en- 
abled by her torments to appreciate her good 
fortune at its true value, this being the rarest 
luck that ever comes to those who find the 
good things of life suddenly in their possession. 
All good men and good women can _ read 
‘*Diana Tempest” with sympathetic interest. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


A Woman Wuo FatLep, anp OrHERs. By 
Bessie Chandler. Ten short stories, most of 
which have been seen in periodicals, where 
they were so well liked as to assure them a 
second reading now. Keen observation of 
familiar characters distinguishes this author’s 
work, which is fairly spiced with humor. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


THe Hanpsome Humes. By William Black. 
All of the Humes are so handsome and so pro- 
foundly ‘*swell” that their mother has no 
trouble in making good matches for them, but 
just as she is about to drop into the arms of 
her handsomest and most brilliant son a young 
lady of aristocratic lineage and manner, the 
young man falls dead in love with the daughter 
of a retired prize-fighter, just as any other 
young man of sense would have done, were the 
girl as charming as the author makes her. 
The damsel’s father is really an honest fellow, 
and it seems quite natural that he should have 
had a fine daughter, despite his own early dis- 
advantages. He is big-hearted too, and adores 
his little Annie ; so, to prevent her losing the 
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apo that her beauty and goodness have gained, 
1e goes so far from the scene that he cannot 
in any way mar the course of true love and 
English ideas of propriety. The result is that 
every one is made happy ; in fact, the father 
is so delighted, on returning a year or two 
after the marriage, to find his daughter in an 
earthly paradise and himself a grandfather, 
that he drops dead. ‘‘The Handsome Humes” 
is one of Mr. Black’s best stories. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


A SHeep 1n Wo tr’s CLoruine. By Albert 
Rhodes. <A pleasing old plot in a new dress. 
A Frenchman and an American determine to 
make their friendly ties still closer by marry- 
ing the Frenchman’s daughter to the son of 
the American. The young man does not like the 
idea of being disposed of in matrimony with- 
out his own consent, so when sent to France for 
his bride he persuades a cousin to go with him, 
in his name, while the prospective bridegroom 
assumes the place of valet. The friendly 
terms upon which the two men meet when they 
think themselves unobserved mystfy the girl, 
who, to her horror, finds herself more inter- 
ested in the valet than any well-born French 
maiden should be with such a person. A mis- 
understanding, in which a pretty cousin of 
the supposed valet innocently takes part, leads 
to explanations and wedding bells. Mr. 
Rhodes is an American who spent many years 
in France, so he handles all his characters 
according to their nationality, and makes a 
lifelike and amusing story. (Rand, McNally 
& Co., Chicago.) 


Marion Darcue: A Story Without Com- 
ment. By F, Marion Crawford. This story 
will attract special attention through being its 
author’s first novel of American life. As most 
of his admirers know, Mr. Crawford is an 
American by birth and education, but has 
spent most of his adult years in Italy. New 
York is the scene of ‘‘ Marion Darche,” but 
the atmosphere is uncertain, as if the author 
were not yet entirely accustomed to it. The 
characters are in strong contrast, like those 
of Mr. Crawford’s other stories ; they are well 
handled, too, but they are people who might 
be found anywhere else, and the action might 
be transferred without much change of effect. 
Nevertheless, anything which this author writes 
will repay reading. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 


Batcony Stories. By Grace King. These 
tales are wonderfully true to certain phases of 
life in Louisiana, particularly in New Orleans, 
during the past few years. Most of them are 
full of pathos and sadness ; the better people 
of whom they are told have suffered by 
changed fortunes, generally through the civil 
war. The author’s faculty of suggestion is 
quite as good as her descriptive power, and 
between the two her work is remarkable. Its 
ene ip lack is the relief which might and 
should come through humor—a quality quite 
as abundant in New Orleans as elsewhere. 
(The Century Company, New York.) 
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Some O_p Puritan Love Letters. Edited 
by Joseph Hopkins Twitchell. In these degen- 
erate days, when the meanest causes of attrac- 
tion between men’ and women masquerade as 
love, it is refreshing to chance upon reminders 
that true affection stimulates all other virtues 
and makes itself part of them. Such a re- 
minder are Mr, 'I'witchell’s selections from the 
correspondence of John Winthrop, governor of 
the historic colony in Massachusetts Bay, and 
the young woman who became his wife. While 
the letters lack the gayety of some other love- 
missives that are earnest and harmless, they 
are full of honest warmth, and that indefinable 
air of respect and confidence which is peculiar 
to great and noble hearts. The couple learned 
to their sorrow of the roughness of the way of 
true love ; there seemed no end of obstacles to 
be surmounted, no end of awful delays, but 
in both man and maid there was also the 
powerful influence of religious love and con- 
fidence, which was too sincere to ever express 
itself in cant. It is a fashion nowadays to 
gently belittle the Puritan nature, and assume 
that it was small and narrow ; but any one 
who fails to discern greatness of heart and 
mind in this volume of letters should at once 
be concerned over the smallness of his own 


nature. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


Tue Avurocrat or THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. In two volumes. Every one 
who has read ‘The Autocrat,” as well as the 
lucky million who have this pleasure yet before 
them, will want this edition of the best volume 
of American table-talk that has yet appeared. 
Dr. Holmes set the fashion long ago ; some 
men who now are gray read the book while 
they were beardless youths, yet none of the 
many imitators have written anything ap- 
proaching the Autocrat in spirit, humor, feet 
ing, and refinement. Mr. Pyle is too well 
known as an illustrator to need commendation 
here; his many pictures to accompany ‘‘ The 
One-Hoss Shay,” and others of Dr. Holines’s 
ems, showed him to be an apt delineator of 
Facies scenes and faces, but in the new book 


he has outdone himself. Among the illustra- 


tions are two portraits of the author, one from 
a daguerreotype nearly fifty years old, and 
another from life, eight years ago; these serve 
as frontispieces to the two volumes, and sug- 
gestions of them appear wherever in the book 
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the Autocrat appears ‘‘ in character.” Some of 
the pictures are of full-page size; others are 
vignettes and tail-pieces ; but all show—which 
some handsome pictures in books do not—that 
the artist has read and comprehended the book 
and is in entire sympathy with the writer. 
The printing and binding are in keeping with 
text and illustrations; the only fault that any 
lover of handsome books is likely to find is that 
there are two volumes where one would have 


sufficed. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
Eskimo Lire. By Fridtjof Nansen. Trans- 
lated by William Archer. Illustrated. Dr. 


Nansen will be remembered as the first white 
man who is known to have crossed Greenland. 
He spent much time among the Eskimos, liv- 
ing in their huts and sharing their food, and 
he became so interested in the race that he 
could not resist the impulse to write a book 
specially about them. He is their apologist, 
too; he frankly admits that they are unmoral 
—not immoral, for they never knew any bet- 
ter—but he explains their faults through some 
comparisons with Europeans of some centuries 
ago. They are an affectionate, cheerful, hos- 
pitable people, amid circumstances which 
would make civilized beings unendurable, and 
their occasional contacts with white men have 
done much to make them believe themselves 
as good as their visitors. The book is all the 
more interesting because it is written with 
much feeling. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York.) 


Of similar tone is My Arctic JourNAL, by 
Josephine Diebitsch-Peary, the courageous 
woman who accompanied her husband in his 
last voyage to Greenland. Mrs. Peary writes 
kindly and sympathetically of the Eskimo 
women, of whom she tells us much, being her- 
self a woman, that has never before been pub- 
lished. Some of the home customs of the 
natives will make the commonest American 
woman thank heaven she was not born an Es- 
kimo, yet the dusky maids, wives, and widows 
were womanly at heart, and elicited much sym- 
vathy from the author. There is much else, 
1owever, than native people in Mrs. Peary’s 
journal—many entries and comments that 
ably supplement all her husband has said and 
written, and it is told in a manner that is 
delightful in its cheeriness. (Contemporary 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia.) 
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NOTHER Christmas season comes upon 
us, and with it our thoughts turn back 
to the day which we now hold sacred— 

the day, eighteen hundred years ago, when the 
angels sang from heaven, ‘‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” We shoukl not forget the lowly child, 
born in the humble manger at Bethlehem, but 
let His divine influence be felt by us all, whether 
worshipping, or quietly enjoying the many 
blessings that We extend to all 
the readers of Godey’s a hearty Merry Christ- 
; but while we en- 


are sent us. 
mas anda Happy New Yea 
joy the season, let us not forget those who may 
not as fortunate As we ex- 
change gifts with loved ones and friends, let us 


be as ourselves. 
remember that there are those at our very door 
who will find little pleasure in the return of 
holiday season. By some little act of 
we may be able to make some dark, 


another 
kindness, 
neglected home happier and brighter, and some 
heavy heart to spring into new life. Many 
homes in our city will be made glad to-day ; 
many a mother’s heart will throb with a new 
joy at the return home of some long wandering 
child; and with what fondness, what calm, holy 
will they gather around the 
Christmas festivities ! Many homes, too, will be 
with the sight of the empty seat at the 
table, that last year was filled with some loved 
one, now passed away. 

Do not forget 


love, inviting 


sad, 


but add all that 
you can to make their homes brighter. We 
trust that the season may pass pleasantly for 
all, and although the presents that will be 
given may not be as expensive as in years past, 
yet they will show the kindly feeling of the 
giver, and bind friendships closer than ever. 


one of these, 


Many, many times has a Christmas greeting 
been offered to the readers of Gopry’s through 
but rever in years that are past 
has the sentiment been more hearty or sincere 


these pages ; 
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when we make a second greeting 
Repetition does not 


than to-day, 
under the new regime, 
dim its brightness ; passing and accumulating 
years do not cause it to grow old. The year 
grows old, and we all grow old with it ; but 
the fervor and the interest in the seasons never 
grows less. but once a 
year, and when it does, it brings good cheer.” 
What a happy festival! Men of all creeds, 
nations, and speech will this day rejoice in 
unison. The music of the Christmas bells will 
peal over land and sea, away Siberian 
snows, adown the valley of the Rhine, 
the English hills, all over our own fair herit- 
age. Their 
good will. 
beautiful story 
burden of angelic song on 


“Christmas comes 


on 
across 


iron tongues proclaim an era of 
Let them ring on, repeating the 
never tires hear, the 
Bethlehem’s star-lit 
joy about 
mingles into one great 


one to 
plains. There is a deep-seated 
Christmas, it 
peace the best and noblest tendencies of our 


because 


nature, 
marred by ascetic gloom or forbidding aspect. 
One may worship, but he must worship with 


It is a religious festival, and yet not 


rejoicing. It exalts humor and good cheer. 
Generous feeling and burdened tables unseal 
our hearts and lips. Do not the best memories 
of life cluster around gone-by Christmas days 
—when one has stood on Christmas Eve be- 
neath the silent stars and heard the sweet- 
-arol sung, or caught the echoes of the 
distant chimes ? The heaven 

seemed very near. And can we forget the old 
homestead, with wide-mouthed chimneys all 
agape to bid Santa Claus and his reindeer 
lands of the frozen 


roofed in 


voiced ¢ 


music of has 


welcome from the treasure 
North ? The snow-covered church 
our quiet devotions, while jest and cheery 
now silenced whiled away 


Then was it, 


story told by lips 
the too quickly passing hours. 
good reader, that our spirits climbed high on 
those great altar-stairs which lead man up to 
But the present has its charms, as well 
No envy or sour malice should 


God. 


as the past. 
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mar this day’s bliss. If we have had breaches 
in friendship, let us see to it this auspicious 
occasion witnesses their healing. Away with 
melancholy and dull care! If these grim 
sisters haunt us three hundred and sixty-four 
days in the year, on this one they must suffer 
banishment. Fraternal bonds must be ce- 
mented, and souls linked on to kindred souls, 
while home-comings and family re-unions 
gladden many a parent’s heart. 
tender ministries of healing are needed for 
lacerated with 
Or a portion of our feasting must be 
and infirm, 


Sometimes 


bruised and wearied hearts 
grief. 
sent 
The gifts which speak regard will be given, 
and Yule-tide of the year shall bring again 
the romance and joy of all its past. Let the 
steeples rock, the children sing, and many a 
blithe and yet devout heart utter its praises. 


lor, after all, ‘‘a merrie Christmas” is of 


to those who are destitute 


one ~ own making. 


Iv is the real life that you lead, and not that 
which is hidden from the world, which makes 
its impression upon those men and women with 
man cannot 
live a lie and not be detected in it. He may 
sometimes live for years with a cloak about 
him, enveloping the dark side of his nature, 
but sooner or later the mask will be torn away, 


whom you come in contact. A 


and the true man revealed. There are those 
who live double lives, who, like the characters 
in Stevenson’s famous English novel, have 
the extremes of good and evil in their natures; 
but, for the sake of human kind in general, 


let us be thankful they are few and far be- 


tween. Much as the moralists may attempt 
to argue to the contrary, there are few lives 
so evil that there is not also some good. 


You will have to search for a long time for 
the man or woman who is totally depraved. 
Circumstances, opportunities, lack of oppor- 
tunities, or chance, go far toward moulding 
our lives for good or evil. Start out in the 
right way, deal justly and honestly with all 
men; be true to yourself, and, as the poet 
has said, you cannot be false to any man. 
There is a great text in this, one from which 
many sermons have been preached, and one 
which will bear being used through all time. 
There are too many people to-day influenced by 
our rapid and feverish mode of life, who have 
not the strength of character and courage to 
live open, honest lives, laying their hearts and 
deeds open to the world so they may be seen 
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as in a mirror. But we must do just this, if 
we would be honest with ourselves and our 
fellow man. This very honesty of purpose 
and strength of character are the two elements 
that make or mar the lives of men. First, be 
sure you are right, that your purpose and am- 
bitions in life are high and noble ; and, once 
knowing you are in the right, press forward 
so your example may be a source of help and 
strength to those about you. 


Anp the season may mean just as much or 
just as little as you care to make it. You may 
make it a pleasure or a pain to those about 
you, and to yourself also, so far as that goes. 
Don’t make resolves unless you propose to 
keep them ; it is better to go right on in the 
old way, unless you feel confident a newer and 
better plan of life and living can be success- 
fully carried out. There is no surer way in 
the world to lose self-respect than to make 
a promise and break it. The promise may be 
made to yourself, your friend, or your Maker, 
and when once made, what in the world should 
be more sacred ? Yet vows, promises, and 
resolutions are too often made lightly, and 
broken as easily as the stem of a flower in 
summer field ; carried off as lightly as the 
thistle-down caught by the first breath upon 
it. There is a certain appropriateness about 
making good resolutions at the threshold of 
the new year, and the ‘‘ turning over of the 
new leaf” might be practised with profit by 
the best of us. But the theme is almost as old 
as the world itself ; and who shall not say the 
ancients of the oldest time did not just the 
same as the people of to-day—make good 
resolves at the beginning of the new year? In 
fact, the idea extends back so far that one can- 
not find its beginning. The literature of all 
time abounds in this same idea; and while the 
Book of books may not admonish us to open a 
clean, white leaf on New Year’s morning, yet 
it teaches us to make good resolutions at all 
times and in all seasons. Every time a man 
makes a promise and breaks it, he loses a 
certain amount of self-respect. He may not 
own this, even to himself ; but, come he from 
whatever class or condition in life, the highest 
or the lowest, the most cultured and refined, 
the lowest and most debased, the most in- 
tellectual or the most humble and ignorant, 
yet he has instilled within him the sacredness 
of a promise; and every man with a well-bal- 
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meaning of a 
Thus knowing, 


anced brain knows the full 
promise when one is made. 
it seems all the more wonderful that so many 
people in this busy world of ours should treat 
a promise so lightly. A famous writer once 
said : 

‘*My promises are my children; when I 
send them out into the world I should become 
If not carefully kept 
they may bring me grief and sorrow.” 

It would be comfortable to argue and believe 


responsible for them. 
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that because the world is so busy there is not 
always time in which to keep vows made to 
self or others ; but too often they are broken 
entirely through carelessness or indifference. 
So it will be well to make only such resolu- 
tions as you feel reasonably confident you can 
keep; and turn no clean pages that you do not 
propose to keep clean. The reaction from a 
broken vow may be more disastrous to you 
than the old life, even though that life were 
ever so bad. 

















SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


VANISHED AND GONE, 


I wrote a random little rhyme, 
And cast it from my pen 

To wander forth through every clime 
And be the sport of men. 


I got an editor to say 
The verses would suit him, 
And after some demur to pay 
A checklet, small and slim. 


Then, like the snows of yester year, 
When I had drawn the tin, 

I watched that checklet disappear ; 
In short, I blew it in. 


The rhymelet went through all the States, 
Until at last it died 

Of great exhaustion, due to plates 
And patented inside. 


Yet, as I sound some sweeter note, 
I often think, I trow, 
Where is that rhymelet that I wrote ? 
Where is that checklet now ? 
IHTarry RoMmaAIne. 





A VILLA— 


Nell smiled on me ; she knew so well 
That she could win me with a smile, 


And asked me for a villanelle. 


** A dainty bit of verse will tell,” 
Said she, without a shade of guile, 
‘Far more than talk.” The villanelle 


Was written soon as possible, 
And in my very choicest style, 
Because | hoped so much from Nell. 


You see, some women quite compel 
A man against his will, and [ll 
Confess submission to her spell. 


That’s why I wrote the villanelle, 
And such a one as won her smile. 
I really can do those things well. 


But why on such a subject dwell ? 
She’s gone and married rich old Kyle. 
Alack ! Alas! that villain Nell! 


TRUE LOVE. 

CLAIRE: ‘* Did you say that homely Miss 
Smith received twenty-seven proposals during 
the summer ?” 

Marie: ‘‘ Yes; but I hear now that it was 
thirty-seven.” 

CLAIRE: ‘*Goodness gracious! She must 
be awfully rich.” 





IN CHICAGO. 
Mr. Banker: ‘Glad to have met you. 
Hope I shall see you again.” 
Mr. Suortte : *‘'Thanks. I shall be pleased 
to call on you before I leave town.” 
Mr. B. (absent-mindedly): ‘ For how 
much ?” 





AN ARTIST. 
Bipsie: ‘That preacher painted a vivid 
picture of Sheol. What’s his denomination?” 
Doxiz: ‘‘ Baptist.” 
BipsiE: ** Ah! a water colorist.” 





A HINT ON CHESTNUTS. 

Hr: “ Did you visit the World’s Fair?” 

one: “No.” 

lin: ‘‘Indeed ! 
missed.” 

SHE: ‘Probably not yet, but I think I 
shall by the time a thousand or two more 
people have told me what they didn’t miss.” 


You don’t know what you 





THE LUCKIEST MONTH. 
Mrs, Wepve: ‘‘So you are to be married?” 
Miss UNweppve: ‘‘ Yes, and I want you to 
tell me which is the luckiest month to be 
married in.” 
Mrs. W.: “ The thirteenth, my dear.” 





FEMININE AMENITIES. 
Miss WytiyneG : ‘* Mr. Slimton proposed to 
me last night, and I accepted him.” 

Miss De Vere: “ Oh, it was you, was it 7” 
Miss W.: ‘‘ Of course. 
Why did you ask that ?” 

Miss De V.: ‘‘ He told me, if I refused him, 
he’d propose to some girl he knew would 
LAMPTON, 


' 


Ilow funny you are ! 


accept him.” W. J. 
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RETROSPECT. 


Witu Christmas bells a-chime and the 
air full of New Year greetings, it seems 
to be a sort of moral duty to pause and 
look backward, Standing, as it were, 
at the grave of the dying year, and 
awaiting with eager expectancy the birth 
of the new one, there appears to be a 
natural predisposition on the part of 
thoughtful humanity to meditate and 
moralize. Amid the feverish excite- 
ment of this busy, work-a-day world 
such rare periods as these come in oppor- 
tunely. ‘They are the green oases in the 
arid desert of existence ; the breathing 
times of life, when one may for a few 
fleeting moments find surcease from the 
world’s toil and turmoil, and gather 
strength and courage to face it anew. 

The hurry and bustle in which we of 
the present day live and move and have 
our being is perhaps the most formid- 
able enemy of human advancement, for 
the simple reason that we have no time 
to think. ‘The exigencies of the age 
force us prematurely into action before 
we have fairly had time to study our 
tactics or to formulate our plans, and 
the result is too often bitter and igno- 
minious defeat; but they have also 
taught us the science of comprehensive 
analysis ; they have invested us with the 
power of forming rapid conclusions and 
drawing intuitive deductions—processes 
which are most excellent as constructors 
of character and individuality, but 
which are not always to be relied upon. 

It is customary with many moralists 
to seize upon the closing hours of thé 
year as a favorable time for retrospec- 
tion. A kind of tender melancholy per- 
vades the atmosphere—a melancholy 
Which is always more or less conducive 
to the resurrecting of buried memories, 
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and which, it may be presumed, com- 
mends itself chiefly on that account to 
the notice of meditative philosophers. 
Like careful men of business, they go 
back—sometimes, it is to be feared, with 
painful effort—marking the progress 
that the world has made during twelve 
eventful months, and balancing accounts 
at the end with mathematical precision. 
The results are not invariably gratifying, 
nor do they always tend to impress one 
with a high estimate of human nature ; 
but then, we can never be quite certain 
that the balance-sheet is correct, and so 
we must perforce put down to the credit 
of poor humanity a large amount of 
good that we may guess at inferentially, 
but of whose actual existence we can 
have no tangible or positive proof. 

The longer we live and the broader our 
sympathies become, the more strongly 
does the fact force itself upon us that 
the world is pretty much what each 
individual makes it. ‘To the optimist 
everything is good, everything is for the 
best ; to the pessimist, on the other 
hand, all things are shrouded in dull 
gray mist, which the sun never shines 
powerfully enough to dispel. To the 
somewhat colorless characters who be- 
long to neither class, life looks very much 
as it really is—‘‘a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together;” a perpetual see-saw 
of alternating pleasure and pain, of 
smiles and tears, of victory and defeat. 
To very few among us is it given to go 
further, and to realize to the full the 
boundless possibilities of human exist- 
ence for good or ill, for it is a busy world 
that we live in, and holds but little 
space for the dreamer of dreams ; but 
there are some few emancipated souls 
who, leaving behind the petty strifes of 
mortals, can soar beyond the limits of 
time and space into the vast empyrean 
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of Eternal Art, where one is brought 
face to face with the grand ultimate 
purpose of human life. For it is art, 
and art only, that possesses the power to 
revolutionize society. 

Looking backward, from the woman’s 
point of view, over the records of the 
year that is slowly passing away, we are 
almost prepared to share in the opti- 
mist’s gentle illusions. ‘The progress we 
have made has not, it is true, been in 
any sense startling, nor has it been such 
as to attract universal attention, but it 
is none the less real for all that. Wom- 
an’s power is not of the blatant sort ; 
on the contrary, it is felt most keenly 
when it is least aggressive, and is weak- 
est when it asserts itself the most. 

In her own peculiar sphere—which is 
essentially the sphere of art—woman is 
capable of accomplishing infinite good ; 
out of it she succeeds only in working 
irreparable mischief. Already her ideal- 
izing influence has manifested itself in 
the thoroughly feminine realm of dress, 
for it is indisputable that she was never 
so artistically gowned as now—never 
since the long past age of classical cos- 
tume. And, notwithstanding all asser- 
tions to the contrary, women are grow- 
ing wiser every year in regard to matters 
of dress. Not only do they show more 
thought for their health than their 
grandmothers did—for what sane woman 
would now go on the streets in low- 
necked gowns with short sleeves and 
skirts that left but little to the imagina- 
tion, to say nothing of wearing the 
thinnest of low shoes even in the depth 
of winter?—but they are asserting their 
individuality where they would never 
have dared to assert it a few years ago— 
in the very sanctum sanctorum of the 
Temple of Fashion. For gradually but 
surely the making of the mode is pass- 
ing out of the hands of the modiste into 
those of her fair patrons—not, perhaps, 
to any very great extent as yet, but still 
sufficiently to prove the truth of the 
proverb that ‘‘ Coming events cast their 
shadows before.” 

As for my Lady Fashion herself, what 
remains to be said of her that has not 
been said a thousand times already? 
‘Truly she has been all graciousness and 
beauty through these many months. 


During the spring and summer, when 
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she donned her gayest garb and wore 
her sunniest smiles, there was so much 
of loveliness in her coquettish person- 
ality that we had not the heart to chide 
her for her few trifling eccentricities ; 
and now that she has assumed her win- 
ter finery she is every whit as witching 
as ever. We will not blame her for her 
fickleness, her audacity, her deliciously 
sophisticated impersonation of unsophis- 
ticated innocence ; she is too dainty to be 
scoided, too alluring to be ignored ; and, 
after all, we cannot well get along with- 
out her, for, like love, she ‘‘ makes 
the world go round.” 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Kia. 162. <A robe @intérieur of rare 
beauty and of Worth design is here il- 
lustrated. ‘The gown is superbly devel- 
oped in turquoise blue velvet, whose 
exquisite color harmonies are enhanced 
by trimmings of old point de Venise 
lace, of which the draped oversleeves 
and scarf front are composed. The 
bouffunt sleeves are of the velvet, and 
are decorated below the lace oversleeves 
with flounces of mousseline de soie. 
The draped collar and the dainty bows 
on the shoulders are of Ophélia velvet. 
For the illustration refer to page 115. 

Fig. 163 delineates a smart winter 
coat from Redfern. Itis made of black 
scouring cloth and elegantly trimmed 
with ermine. ‘The coat is of the modish 
three-quarter length, and is cut to fit 
the figure closely, the full basques being 
joined to it at the waist. A  plaited 
shoulder cape of black velvet serves to 
accentuate the beauty of the ermine 
cape worn over it, which terminates in 
long stole ends that reach to the hem of 
the coat. The Tudor ruff of ermine is 
faced with black velvet, while cuffs of 
the fur, slashed to show plaitings of vel- 
vet beneath, finish the huge sleeves. 
The coat is illustrated on page 116. 

Fic. 164. In this illustration is pre- 
sented an exceptionally modish (toilette 
de promenade from the Maison Duboys, 
Paris. It is suitably and attractively 
modelled in dark beige zibeline cloth. 
The jacket, which is a special feature of 
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the costume, is particularly chic. The 
basques, revers, and cuffs are of nut- 
brown velvet, finished with beaver and 
enhanced with entre-deuz of cream gui- 
pure. The buttons and buttonholes are 
simulated by claws of beaver and loops 
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velvet, and over this is arranged a col- 
lar of sable, the sable tails forming ¢ 


fringe over the shoulders. In the front 
the sable trimming is continued to the 
edge of the cape. This illustration will 
be found on page 118. 


Tea Gown by Worth. Fig. 162. Designed expressly for Godey’s. For description see page 114. 


of passementerie. For the illustration 
see page 117. 

Fig. 165. The magnificent cloak here 
portrayed is from the Maison Worth, 
and is modelled in nut-brown bengaline. 
The deep shoulder cape is of otter brown 


Fic. 166. The Redfern costume pre- 
sented in this illustration will be ad- 
mired for its combined usefulness and 
good style, although, simple as it ap- 
parently is, it will demand the utmost 
skill in cutting. The skirt, which is 
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Fig. 163 


For description see page 114. 


cut to fit like a sheath at the hips, is 
moderately full at the hem, where it 
is ornamented with a pretty braid deco- 
ration simulating a pointed overskirt. 
The braiding is repeated at the waist, 
where the skirt is adjusted over the 
seamless bodice, the latter also being 
braided in a continuation of the same 
design, and having a simulated yoke of 
the braiding to complete its decoration. 
The gigot sleeves, which are extremely 
wide at the shoulder, are finished at 
the wrist with deeply pointed cuffs of 
the braiding. For this illustration see 
page 119. 

lia. 167 representsa charming French 
toilette de soirée modelled in peau de 
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The 
skirt is covered with three flounces, each 
of which is decorated with an insertion 
of point d’esprit net of a color matching 


soie of a peculiar dead rose shade. 


the gown. The bodice is draped with 
wide satin ribbon, and is completed with 
a Marie Antoinette fichu of the point 
esprit, while the sleeve draperies are 
of the same net. A spray of roses on 
the left side of the bodice forms the 
sole ornament of this dainty gown. 
The illustration will be found on page 
121. 

Fie. 168. This novel and charming 
little house gown will be much admired 
by mothers with leanings toward the 
picturesque. ‘The front of the gown is 
made of pale yellow India silk, the gath- 
ered neck frill and full puffed sleeves 
being of the same dainty fabric. The 
overdress is of dark noisette bengaline, 
and is cut with straight, widely opened 
fronts, which are bordered with narrow 
velvet ribbon and decorated at intervals 
with small rosettes. The sleeves are 
slashed deeply in order to display the 
yellow silk undersleeves, and are fastened 
at the shoulders with rosettes of the vel- 
vet ribbon. For this illustration refer 
to page 122. 

Kia. 169. In this illustration is shown 
a useful winter coat for a small child. 
It is made of crimson cloth, and hangs 
in straight folds from a square yoke, 
which is outlined with a band of black 
marten fur. Bands of similar fur trim 
the collar and sleeves, which are finished 
at the shoulders with double epaulettes. 
The jaunty little fez is of cloth match- 
ing the coat, and is trimmed around the 
edge with a band of the fur. For the 
illustration see page 123. 

Fig. 170 represents a pretty gown for 
alittle girl, developed in pale water-green 
crépon and trimmed with olive-green 
satin ribbon. The front of the dress is 
shirred across the bust and plaited thence 
to the hem, the plaitings being secured 
at the waist line with a belt of the rib- 
bon, terminating at the left side in a 
choux bow. Similar bows ornament the 
ribbon bretelles and the sleeves, which 
are close-fitting at the wrist and full 
at the shoulder. The double epaulettes 
are of the crépon and are finished with 
a bordering of the ribbon. The dress is 
illustrated on page 125. 
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FASHION NOTES FROM PARIS. 


It is an indisputable fact that Paris, 
during the holiday season, at least, is a 
kind of terrestrial paradise for woman- 
kind—wealthy womankind, that is ; for 
here, as everywhere else, pleasure is 
largely a matter of money, and only « 
woman can tell just how much of real 
enjoyment may be distilled from a day 
of shopping when economy is a question 
that need not be considered at all. In 
the present day, indeed, one cannot so 
much as begin to calculate expense if 
one aspires to be well dressed, for any- 
thing that is even relatively cheap is sure 
to be either impossibly vulgar or hope- 
lessly old fashioned. Fashion always 
lays her plans carefully, and she takes 
not the length of one’s purse into her 
consideration at all. 

A tour of the leading establishments 
leads one to the conclusion that Madame 
la Mode has never been quite so fasci- 
nating as she is at the present moment. 
Her autocratic tendencies are, perhaps, 
a little less en évidence than of yore, for 
she seems now to permit one to do al- 
most as one pleases ; and everywhere the 
motto seems to be, ‘‘ Chacun ad son 
gout.” Consequently, the variety of 
lovely things offered for our delectation 
is endless, and the only trouble is, that 
we are confronted with an embarras de 
richesses. In one house the Louis 
Philippe styles predominate ; in another 
the Louis Quinze, with paniers that 
widen the hips and lessen the apparent 
size of the waist ; while from the lips of 
another modiste the fiat has gone forth 
that the Louis T'reize shall be the vogue. 
Thus there is but little unanimity in 
the opinions of the various conturiers, 
save in one or two particulars ; par ex- 
emple, that skirts must be flat on the 
hips and less wide at the feet, and that 
sleeves, while of ample dimensions, shall 
neither stand upward nor outward, but 
shall droop downward instead. 

The skirt most generally accepted is 
never more than four and a half yards 
wide at the foot, and is frequently much 
narrower, while to give the desired effect 
to the godet plaits that are so often seen 
in the back, a thin strip of aluminium— 
which is both strong and flexible—is in- 
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serted in a narrow tape sewn around the 


extreme edge. The presence of this 
support is quite imperceptible, but it is 
invaluable for keeping the gown in po- 
sition. 

As for the trimmings, those of a cir- 
cular character are passing out of favor, 
and in their stead we have panels or 
simulated underskirts of velvet, embroid- 
ery or braiding, and overskirts that are 
sometimes draped slightly. But among 
the newest of new things are the peplum 
tunics cut in deep points—another of the 
fashions of yesteryear come back to us. 
We are not very much the richer for it, 








Fig. 164. 


Parisian Promenade Costume. 


For description see page 114. 
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however, for the effect—that of cutting 
down one’s stature by one half—is usu- 
ally one of unmitigated ugliness, in spite 
of the rich materials employed. Per- 
haps the peplum looks its best when 
made of velvet, over a cloth underskirt, 
with one point coming down to the hem 
in the centre of the front ; but in no 











Cloak by Worth. Fig. 165 


case can it be considered generally be- 
coming. 

The fact that the Eton jacket has 
taken too deep a hold upon our affections 
to be readily discarded is evidenced by 
the fact that it is still an important 
feature of many stylish gowns. Doucet 
is employing it in some of his smartest 





creations, not the least effective among 
them being a gown of golden brown 
bure, shot with silver, which has a truly 
charming little Eton jacket, finished with 
lapels of sable ; the blouse waist under- 





Designed expressly for Godey's. For description see page 115. 


neath is of velours tigré, a new and 
beautiful velvet showing the magnificent 
tawny coloring ofa lion’sskin. In some 
other models the Eton jacket is built 
entirely of fur, the sleeves only being of 
velvet ; and one dainty little evening 
dress of soft white crépe is finished with 
a jaunty jacket of white velvet, spangled 
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with gold sequins, and having ascroll bor- 
der, embroidered heavily in gold thread. 

Some of the new ball gowns are very 
striking. One, made by a leading cou- 
turier for a well-known mondaine, is 
modeled in ivory satin, the back only 
of the décolleté bodice being of pale blue 
satin. Across the ivory satin front is 
spread an immense butterfly of jet, whose 
wings radiate to left and right above a 
folded ceinture of pansy velvet. The 
huge puffed sleeves, which at the shoul- 
ders are fitted, with curious effect, into 
light oversleeves of jet, are of black silk 
tulle, the top of the bodice being filled 
in with a puffing of similar material. 

Another gown, quite as daringly orig- 
inal, is of pale dove-gray satin peau, 
with a faint suggestion of roseate sum- 
mer dawn in its shimmering opalescence. 
The startling feature of this dress is the 
bodice, which is formed of alternating 
stripes of mort-né Persian lamb and 
point de Venise lace, which are gradu- 
ated to the waist in the cleverest possible 
manner. The décolletage is outlined 
with a drapery of lace, and the short 
puffed satin sleeves are finished with 
lace epaulettes. The skirt is quite as 
picturesque as the bodice, the ornamen- 
tation of the front consisting of a deep 
zigzag flounce of the lace, caught up 
here and there with bunches of orchids, 
while the back is veiled with diaphanous 
draperies of silver-gray tulle. The effect 
of this gown is really too beautiful for 
description. 

The present season has witnessed the 
reintroduction of the pelisse, than which 
no outdoor garment is quainter or more 
picturesque. Made of velvet or velowrs 
du Nord—as are many of the most 
fashionable ones—and trimmed with 
costly furs, with the accompaniment of 
a huge ‘* Granny ” muff to match, sus- 
pended from the neck by a long, thin 
gold chain, nothing could possibly be 
more graceful and becoming, although 
it must be admitted that their length 
and weight are apt to be somewhat in- 
convenient. One of the most striking 
of these novelties is made of faced cloth, 
in that charming shade known as Medi- 
terranean blue, 
being alike of immense width. A deep 
shoulder cape of blue velvet, a shade 
darker than the cloth, extends nearly to 


the skirt and sleeves. 
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the waist, and over this is a tippet or 
wide collar of golden fox fur, reaching 
with long stole ends to the hem of the 
pelisse. The same idea is carried out 
in materials of less vivid coloring—al- 
though Paris fairly revels in color this 
winter, and most of the outdoor gar- 
ments are magnificent beyond expres- 
sion. Imagine, for instance, a jacket of 
coquelicot velvet, bordered everywhere 
with silver fox! Close-fitting to the 
waist, this coat had a basque of three- 
quarter length, so full at its extreme 
edge that it stood out in the most asser- 
tive of rounded folds, accentuating, as 
was intended, the svelée beauty of the 
wearer's figure. 
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ODDS AND ENDS OF FEMININE 
ATTIRE. 


JUDGING from the fact that gloves 
having diminutive watches of gold or 
silver inserted in the wrist are a new 
fad among the gilded youth of la belle 
Paris, it would seem that we are will- 
ing to goa long way beyond the range 
of common sense for our novelties now- 
adays. 

A new and pretty waist belt is made 
of large jet cabochons ingeniously 
strung on strands of elastic, and is fast- 
ened in front with a long narrow jet 
buckle. The shape of the belt is some- 
thing like that of a Swiss bodice, and 
by reason of its flexibility it adapts it- 
self readily to any figure. 

A desirable adjunct to any costume is 
a handkerchief bag—a tiny triangular 
affair made of a double piece of heavy 
guipure or crochet, and suspended from 
the waist by a ribbon attached to two of 
its corners. The practical utility of 
such an article is inestimable in these 
days, when a gown with a pocket is 
something that one often dreams about 
but never sees. 

Movable yokes of lace or chiffon, fin- 
ished at the edge with a wide frill in 
such a manner that they can be easily 
adjusted to any bodice, are a priceless 
boon to the woman of luxurious tastes 
and straitened purse—which, unfortu- 
nately, too often go hand in hand. The 
innovation has already found many ad- 
mirers, for, while it is a blessed means 
of revivifying an indoor gown it is at 
once effective and economical. 

There is no lack of variety in muffs 
this season, and the ‘“‘ Granny ” muff of 
sixty years ago is quite as fashionable 
as the dainty confection of silk and vel- 
vet and fur that is intended to match 
the hat or gown of the fair wearer. One 
of the former class, made of ermine for 
a wealthy woman, measured no less than 
twenty-seven inches from end to end, 
but it is needless to say that most 
women of taste regard such exaggera- 
tions of the mode as unquestionably 
vulgar. 

With the many women who have 
adopted the coiffure al Anglaise the hat- 
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pin has practically gone out of requi- 
sition, a piece of elastic sewn to the 
hat and slipped around the “‘ chignon ” 
being the preferred mode of securing 
the headgear in place. For bonnets, 
however, the hair is always dressed 
rather high and pins are still a neces- 
sity ; and these are invariably selected 
to harmonize with the trimming of the 
bonnet worn. Plain jet-headed pins, 
unless jet forms a component part of 
the decoration, are not considered good 
form, and are therefore tabooed by fash- 
ionable women. 

A novelty in bodices for indoor wear, 
recently introduced by a celebrated Pa- 
risian modiste, is planned on the lines of 
the blouses worn by the peasantry of 
Touraine. It is made of soft dark-blue 
satin, the collar, cuffs, shoulder-straps, 
and chest- flaps being daintily em- 
broidered by hand in white silk, while 
the stitchery is accurately copied from 
that which ornaments the originals— 
which, as every tourist knows, are made 
of coarse blue linen. ‘The effect is de- 
cidedly chic, and the idea has com- 
mended itself to more than one Pari- 
sienne of distinction. 

A delightful dressing jacket is made 
of pale rose crépon and trimmed dain- 
tily with lace. The jacket, which is 
lined with thin silk, is cut short in the 
back and falls loosely in front in two 
long straight ends ; while at the neck it 
is finished with a wide square sailor 
collar, edged with lace. The sleeve 
consists of one large loose puff, termi- 
nating at the elbow in a wide lace- 
edged frill. With the addition of a 
belt of satin or velvet ribbon, to draw 
the fulness in to the figure, this pretty 
jacket might be worn at the home 
breakfast-table with perfect propriety. 


THE long, thin gold chains that were 
affected by the belles of the earlier cen- 
tury are being utilized now by their 
granddaughters. Passed twice around 
the throat and carried down the bodice 
to the waist, where they display a little 
heart-shaped gold locket, they form a 
quaint and pretty addition to the toi- 
lette, whether of the daytime or the 
evening. 
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Fig. 


Parisian Evening Gown. 











‘“AS EVENING TIME DRAWS 
NIGH.” 


. . A WELL-KNOWN Frenchman, with 
the gallantry for which his nation is 
justly famous, has asserted, and with 
some show of truth, that we have no 
old women in America. In one sense 
this is a matter for 
regret rather than 
congratulation, for, 
while the effort to 
appear young long 
after youth has for- 
ever flown is praise- 
worthy up toa cer- 
tain point, there 
comes eventually a 
period when pro- 
longed juvenility 
ceases to be a virtue 
—when it would be 
even ludicrous were 
it not so infinitely 
pitiful When a 
woman makes it the 
aim and object of her 
existence to be mis- 
taken for her grand- 
daughter, it is scarce- 
ly a matter for 
wonderment if she 
excites contempt and 
ridicule instead of 
reverence and re- 
spect. 

In the countries 
of the Old World 
women have accus- 
tomed themselves to 
growing oldand have 
acquired the habit of 
doing so gracefully. 
The well-bred Eng- 
lishwoman, for ex- 
ample, when she sees 
her children’s chil- 
dren growing up to manhood and woman- 
hood around her, recognizes the fact that 
old age is creeping on apace, and that 
dignity forbids her to affect the dress of 
the younger generation. The knowledge 
comes to her gradually and tenderly, and 
as the hair whitens beneath the gentle 
touch of Father Time she lays aside, one 
by one, this or that token of middle age, 
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Fig. 168. For description see page 116. 





and turns her face toward the down-hill 
side of life, that declines slowly and 
almost imperceptibly until it reaches the 
end. 

In all the world there is no more 
charming picture than that of a sweet 
old gentlewoman—the latter word is used 
advisedly, as being the more expressive 
—who,mentally bright and alert as ever, 
is nevertheless alive 
to the fact that her 
active part on life’s 
great stage is played 
out, and that hence- 
forth all that remains 
to her is the privilege 
of gladdening with 
her presence and aid- 
ing by her influence 
the younger ones who 
have taken her place. 

Not among the 
least important fac- 
tors in the beauty of 
old age is that of 
tasteful and appro- 
priate costume. Few 
spectacles are more 
repelling than that of 
a woman who has 
long passed the 
threescore milestone 
of life tricked out in 
youthful finery— 
which, however rich 
and elegant it may 
be, can never look 
anything but incon- 
gruous. The dress 
of a really old lady 
should never attempt 
to follow the regula- 
tions of fashion, for 
Madame la Mode is 
too inconsiderate in 
her changes to adapt 
herself to the re- 
quirements of the 
aged, in whom changelessness of style is 
an additional charm. 

That the materials selected should be 
of the plainest and best—their texture 
fine and soft and their colors harmoni- 
ous—is among the primary essentials of 
artistic dress for old ladies. It is not 
necessary that black should invariably 
be chosen, although many women of 
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taste naturally prefer it; but 
brilliant and aggressive hues 
should always be avoided. A 
delicate tone of gray is always 
pretty and nearly always be- 
coming, a rich dark purple is 
almost equally so, and there are 
also some pale shades of helio- 
trope which are altogether 
charming, particularly t hose 
betraying a faint blush of pink. 
The latter color in its lighter 
tones is eminently becoming, 
and may safely be employed in 
the cap or bonnet trimmings, 
since it harmonizes exquisitely 
with the delicate softness of 
complexion which is as often 
seen in a pretty old woman as 
in a pretty young one. 

Black lace and black velvet 
—which are always rich and 
beautiful and exercise a won- 
derfully softening influence 
upon the skin—may always be 
included in the wardrobe of an 
old lady ; brocades and moirés, 
especially those striped or fig- 
ured with velvet, are almost 
equally suitable; but not black 
satin, which is too cold and 
harsh to be quite appropriate. 
Cashmere, crépon, veiling—in 
fact, any soft wool or silk and 
wool fabric—and soft, dull, clinging silks 
develop into the prettiest possible gowns, 
which should be made without any un- 
necessary trimming. Jet, steel, or glitter- 
ing decoration of any kind should never be 
permitted, but a flounce of silk or bands 
of velvet, matching the color of the ma- 
terial, may be placed at the hem of the 
skirt, while frills of creamy old lace at 
the neck and wrists will provide a grace- 
ful finish to the bodice. This, which 
should always fit the figure easily, may 
have a little fullness over the bust, but 
there should be no approach to exaggera- 
tion anywhere,—no wide collars, flaring 
revers, full basques or voluminous 
sleeves, 

The fashionable long cloak of the pres- 
ent season is, with somefew modifications, 
entirely suitable for an old lady. One 
made of black velvet, for instance, lined 
with rich brocade and trimmed with a 
bordering of mink or sable, would be 
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Fig, 169. For description see page 116. 


especially handsome and effective. The 
shoulder cape, if worn at all, should be 
neither too long nor too full, the object 
being to provide the maximum of 
warmth with the minimum of weight. 
In regard to old ladies’ bonnets it may 
be remarked, en passant, that these are 
too often the rock upon which the good 
taste of the milliner goes to pieces. Few 
milliners in this country keep in stock 
the quaint shapes that are so becoming 
to really old women, although in Europe 
they are a staple article of trade ; but, 
provided it be roomy enough to fit 
the head comfortably, almost any shape 
not too youthful may be utilized. For 
winter wear the bonnet should be 
of rich black velvet, without any other 
adornment than a couple of ostrich tips 
and a bit of really good lace. A bow of 
ribbon—velvet or moiré looks best—may 
be added with advantage, and the strings 
to tie under the chin must in no case be 
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omitted. <A truly charming bonnet of 
this character may be made of the 
picturesque Restoration shape, large 
enough to protect the ears and to come 
well down on the back of the head. 
Long black ostrich plumes will impart 
richness and elegance to such a bonnet, 
and the spoon-shaped poke in front is 
particularly becoming to an old lady 
with pretty silvery hair. 
ARIADNE. 


DAINTY STITCHERY FOR 
ARTISTIC FINGERS. 


It is a fact sincerely to be regretted 
that the rush and tear and worry of 
this wonderful nineteenth century has, 
to a great extent, thrust the use of the 
needle into the background. The old- 
fashioned notion of usefulness held that 
to acquire the art of needlecraft was one 
of the primary duties of womankind, 
and, accordingly, girls were drilled in 
this most useful of accomplishments 
from the moment that they were old 
enough to hold a needle intelligently. 

In these days it is a rare thing to find 
a woman—in busy cities, at least—who 
manufactures her own underwear, al- 
though a few years ago no self-respect- 
ing woman would countenance any but 
hand-made lingerie. The increasing 
use of machinery has been one of the 
most potent factors in this revolution 
in ideas, for no one now thinks it worth 
while to sit down and put endless 
stitches into a garment when that 
modern domestic magician, the sewing 
machine, can be made to achieve prac- 
tically the same results with far less 
expenditure of time and money. But 
this blessed help of the hard-worked 
housekeeper has been the means of 
depriving the modern woman of un- 
dreamed-of enjoyment, for she knows 
little or nothing of the tender thoughts 
that may be interwrought with every 
stitch ; nor how the pleasure or pain of 
a lifetime may work itself in with the 
making of a single garment, which may 
even become sacred with memories of 
sweet or bitter reveries. No such fanci- 
ful associations ever cling to machine- 
made clothing ; the poetry of stitchery 
is slowly vanishing beneath the en- 
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croaching footsteps of the ubiquitous 
inventor. 

But if the use of fine needlework has 
gone out of fashion in the making of 
clothes, it is as much sought after in 
the realm of artistic decoration ; though 
even here it is most frequently dele- 
gated to the professional embroideress. 
The society woman of to-day is too busy 
and too important a personage to have 
overmuch time to spare for elaborate 
needlework, however much she may ad- 
mire its effect. 

So much pretty and graceful work 
may be accomplished with but a super- 
ficial knowledge of ornamental stitch- 
ery that it is a pity so few women avail 
themselves of this means of beautifying 
their homes. Even to the busiest wo- 
man, whether she be prominent in the 
social swim or but a humble home- 
keeper, there come moments now and 
again when repose is absolutely neces- 
sary—not alone for the body, but for 
the tired brain and more tired soul. 
At such times as these even a book fails 
in the mission of relaxation, since it 
serves only to keep the mind on the 
alert when it should be resting ; and it 
is just then that a bit of fancy needle- 
work can best be appreciated, for there 
is nothing more thoroughly restful to a 
weary woman than an occupation that 
does not claim too close attention, and 
yet is sufficiently interesting to distract 
the mind from the vexing questions of 
every-day life. 

The simplest stitch in modern em- 
broidery is the ordinary stem or outline 
stitch, with which every one is familiar. 
Properly worked, it resembles a fine 
cord, which must follow the design ac- 
curately without break or irregularity. 
It is not as easy to work as one might 
imagine, but a little patient practice 
will suffice to render one quite expert, 
and the uses to which it may be applied 
are practically endless. Aside from the 
humbler class of fancy articles, such as 
bureau scarfs and other bedroom acces- 
sories, it is quite possible to make really 
handsome decorations by means of this 
simple stitch alone, among them being 
curtains, portiéres, piano covers, sofa 
pillows, and, in fact, almost every vari- 
ety of ornamentation dear to the home 
decorator. 




















The character of the design must, of 
course, be governed chiefly by the spe- 
cial uses of the article it is intended to 
adorn, bold and sketchy designs being 
preferable for the larger pieces, while 
for the smaller and daintier ones floral 
patterns in delicate colorings are more 
appropriate. The amateur needlewoman 
—with whom this article is chiefly con- 
cerned—will do well, however, to steer 
clear of pretentious pieces of work and 
to confine herself to those which are less 
complicated and elaborate. Tea-cloths, 
doilies, and similar small articles are the 
most satisfactory to work upon, as they 
are soon finished and are less likely to 
become wearisome. ‘These can always 
be procured stamped ready for working, 
with fringed or hemstitched border all 
complete ; but the worker can achieve 
infinitely prettier and less conventional 
results if she be clever enough to sketch 
her own designs. 

A pretty idea for a tea-cloth is a 
graceful pattern of marguerites and 
dragon-flies, carried out in white flax 
on cornflower blue linen. A more elab- 
orate one is of cream-white linen with a 
deep hemstitched border, and an inner 
border of drawn work ; the design is of 
sprays of wild roses tied together with 
knots of blue ribbon, the leaves and 
flowers being worked in various tones of 
rose pink and dull green. For the 
expert embroideress, who may safely un- 
dertake costlier pieces of work without 
fear of spoiling them, there is a hand- 
some tea-cloth of ivory brocade with a 
deep lace-edged border of japonica and 
trailing clematis, wrought in silks in 
natural colors. All of these designs may 
be successfully and effectively carried 
out in the simple stem stitch by almost 
any ordinarily clever needlewoman. 


THE latest European fad in gems is 
the golden cornelian, a uniquely beau- 
tiful stone of a pale yellow color, com- 
bining the opacity of the opal with the 
brilliancy of the topaz. The stone, 
which comes from the prolific mines of 
Hungary, looks its best in a setting of 
diamonds or pearls, and lends itself 
with equal effect to almost any kind of 
ornament. 
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MODISH MILLINERY. 


ALTHOUGH one hears a vast amount 
of talk about the practicality of the age 
we live in, it certainly cannot be said 
that it is the age of practical millinery. 
Once upon a time, as the fairy stories 
say, it was possible to wear a bonnet of 
home manufacture without being con- 
spicuously dowdy or démodé, provided, 
of course, that one was gifted with an 
eye for color and effect, and the usual 
complement of rather skilful fingers. 
But to-day these conditions do not ex- 
ist, and the end-of-the-century woman 
knows infinitely better than to waste 
precious time and costly material in the 
effort to put together what is tolerably 
certain to be a disappointment and a 
failure ; for the very simplest headgear 
is too complex to be attempted by any- 
one save an artiste en chapeaua. 

Even in fashioning the dainty knots 
and bows that ornament the up-to-date 





Fig. 170. For description see page 116, 
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millinery, the utmost skill is required, 
for a stitch too many or a fold too few 
is quite sufficient to ruin the artistic 
effect ; but under the magical touch of 
an accomplished milliner these little 
addenda are made to assume all manner 
of fanciful shapes. One charming hat 
shows a bow of mignonette miroir vel- 
vet fashioned like the leaves of the 
mullein plant, and the play of light and 
shade on the velvet reproduces with 
exquisite exactness the curious velvety 
bloom that distinguishes its botanical 
prototype. It 
may be that 
such resem- 
blances are 
achieved by 
accident, it 
may be by de- 
sign; but in 
any case the 
result is equal- 
ly artistic. 
The fash- 
ionablemillin- 
ery becomes 
with every 
successive 
season more 
distinetly 
French, for 
the taste of 
Vv Américaine 
perceptiblyin- 
clines to the 
Parisian  cri- 
terion of ele- 
gance and 
style—a fact, 


by the way, Fig. 1. 


which Paris- 
ian milliners are by no means slow to 
recognize. Asa matter of fact, many 
of their choicest confections find their 
way across the Atlantic, and serve to 
enhance the loveliness of our American 
belles, whose perfect taste in all things 
pertaining to dress is a matter of in- 
ternatidnal history. 

Among the French pattern bonnets of 
the season Virot’s are especially alluring, 
and the woman who is so lucky as to 
number one among her belongings is 
greatly to be envied of her less fortunate 
sisters. This famous milliner is using 
quite as much felt as velvet, and most 








of her models are plentifully laden with 
feathers. Among the prettiest is a 
charming plateau of nut-brown felt, 
aught up here and there, in the most 
bewitchingly coquettish manner, with 
tiny rosettes of geranium velvet, while 
two black ostrich plumes rise erectly on 
one side. There is, it may be remarked, 
a tendency to place the trimming rather 
more to the side than formerly, a mode 
that is infinitely prettier and more be- 
coming than the broad ‘‘ spread eagle” 
effects which have so long been inflicted 
upon us. 

If the Eng- 
lish custom of 
going hatless 
to places of 
amusement 
ever obtains 
to any extent 
in America, 
the theatre 
will lose one 
of its most at- 
tractive feat- 
ures. Some 
of the very 
daintiest 
head -dresses 
of the season, 
called bonnets 
by courtesy, 
are intended 
exclusively for 
theatre wear. 
They are com- 
posed chiefly 
of a coronal 
of velvet, jet, 
or flowers, 
to which are 
added an aigrette, a perky little bow, 
a few jewelled pins, and strings of rib- 
bon velvet. One little bonnet, a per- 
fect dream of beauty, had a wreath of 
delicate blush roses for a brim, for a 
crown a bow of black velvet ribbon 
fastened with large pearl pins, and to 
complete it the inevitable velvet strings. 

Bonnets made of or trimmed with 
kid are among the latest novelties im- 
ported from Europe. They are invari- 
ably enriched with handsome embroid- 
ery, gold or silver being used on black 
kid, while jet is more frequently em- 
ployed in the decoration of white or 
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colors. The effect is extremely good, 
some of the small bonnets being partic- 
ularly enticing ; among them being one 
which is something of the shape of the 
cap worn by a Normandy paysanne. 
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This is made of black kid, embroidered 
heavily in gold, and is finished in front 
with a pair of black Viking wings and 
a coguille of black lace fastened with 
gold pins. A very pretty hat has a 
brim of white kid faced with black silk 
beaver, the crown being also of beaver ; 
the trimmings consist of black ostrich 
feathers, a white aigrette, and handsome 
jet ornaments. 

Among the less fanciful hats /’?Ama- 
zone seems to be the favorite, and this 
in Paris has created quite a furor. The 
shape shows several variations, the brim 
of one being rolled on both sides, that 
of another turning up with a sharp 
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oint on one side, while yet another 
a a brim that is straight in front 
and curved becomingly in the back. 
Trimmed with feathers and velvet or 
ribbon, and perhaps a little posy of 
flowers just underneath the brim, these 
hats are both modish and pretty, and at 
the same time are practical enough for 
any ordinary purpose. 

The variety of manufactured trim- 
mings, of which fancy feather effects 
form a considerable proportion, is lit- 
erally without number. Ostrich feath- 
ers, shaped in the similitude of bows, 
leaves, or pompons, are among the most 
noticeable of these odd conceits of fash- 
ion, and it is a significant fact that they 
are seen more frequently in black than 
in colors. Occasionally a glint of color 
is introduced, but it is generally on the 
under side, giving the curious impression 
of being seen through a layer of black. 
Wings and quills, the former of the 
Mercury or Cupid order, and the latter 
variously ornamented with jet, steel, or 
fur, are used in a thousand different 
ways, each equally effective. Birds, too, 
are still much utilized for decorative 
purposes, in spite of the many efforts 
that have been made to banish them 
from the list of ornaments; among 
them the most admired are parrots and 
paradise birds, whose beautiful plumage 
has been ruthlessly called into requisition 
to supply the insatiable demands of 
Vanity Fair. 

Fur is one of the most popular deco- 
rations for winter hats ; mink and sable 
tails, which are wired and twisted into 
any number of curious shapes, being 
especially sought after. Not infre- 
quently fur is used in conjunction with 
cream lace, a combination that does not 
look nearly as incongruous as it sounds. 
However, incongruity seems at present 
to be the keynote of fashion ; and yet, 
with it all, there is very little that is 
really discordant. Now that the con- 
servatism of dead and gone years is laid 
aside, it is difficult to say just what com- 
binations may not be effected without 
even approximating a crude or inhar- 
monious result. 

The models illustrated were selected 
from the stock of Mrs. E. A. Giesen. 

Fia. 1. The charming hat here illus- 
trated is modelled in mousse velvet. 
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Around the low crown is a wreath of 
jet flowers, terminating in front beneath 
a black bird’s head and wings, arranged 
ala Mercure. On each side of the hat 
is an erect black ostrich tip of three 
quarter length. 

Fic. 2. represents a picturesque 
chapeau of brown velvet, the brim, 
which is cut sharply on the right side, 
being overlaid with cream guipure. A 
torsade of velvet is passed around the 
crown, and secured at intervals with 
small rhinestone ornaments, the only 
other trimming being a couple of brown 
plumes set on the side of the hat, and 
fastened with a loop of velvet, which is 
carried beneath the brim, and ends in a 
graceful bow. 

Fie. 3. This most becoming and 
effective bonnet is made of coquelicot 
miroir velvet, the brim being bordered 
with a trimming of jet paillettes. Two 
wings of black net, spangled with jet, 
ornament the front of the bonnet, an 
aigrette and a couple of black roses be- 
ing set in the centre. Around the 
crown is a twist of black velvet ribbon, 
which is tied in a bow at the back, and 
terminates in long strings. 

Fia. 4. This exquisite little opera or 
theatre bonnet is so simple of construc- 
tion that almost any clever home mil- 
liner should be able to duplicate it. It 
consists simply of a coronal of jet pail- 
lettes, over which is disposed an artistic 
bow of rose pink satin ribbon. The 
strings are of black velvet. 


A DAINTY luncheon cloth is made of 
white granite linen, finished with a deep 
border of drawn work and having an 
inner border of Louis Seize embroidery 
worked in brightly tinted silks, the de- 
sign consisting of trailing festoons of 
green foliage, secured with love knots 
of pale-blue ribbon to wicker baskets 
filled with roses. 

A NOVEL bonnet-pin, dainty enough 
to awaken a thrill of delight in any 
feminine bosom, is fashioned of fine 
gold in the shape of a thistle. The 
calyx of the flower is set closely with 
brilliants, the petals are of amethysts, 
and the two little serrated leaves that 
spring from the slender stem are in- 
crusted with tiny emeralds. 





























should be rich and free from disease to 
insure health, Anzmia is simply de- 
pleted blood, while Scrofula reveals the 
presence of disease germs. 


| Scott's 
Kmulsion 


» the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites, enriches and purifies the 
blood, thus overcoming Anzemia, Scrofu- 
la, or other blood troubles, and making 
the blood do its work in nourishment. 
Physicians, the world over, endorse it. 


Loss of Flesh 


is one of the first signs of insufficient nourishment. The 
system needs the elements of food found in Scott’s Emul- 
sion to restore the lost strength and prevent illness. 


Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Oruegists sell it. 
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THE WAITER’S REVENGE. 




















What one Grocer says: 


—‘Thire clerks who can sell the goods 
that I tell them to sell—and of course 
I tell them to sell the goods on which | 
make the most money. If they 
can’t do it, I won't have them. 
That’s what I hire them for.” 
This is an actual fact related 
by a grocer to our salesman 
—and it’s a common fact ; 
we have it daily. So, you 
see, when they tell you that 
some worthless or dangerous 
washing-powder is ‘‘the same 
as” or “as good as’”’ Pearline, 
that’s because it pays a larger profit. Too large, altogether, 
it clerks can be hired on purpose to make people take things 
they don’t want and know nothing of, instead of a tried and 
proved article like Pearline. If your grocer sends you what 
vou do not order, be honest—send it back. 301 
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Renowned for Tone and Durability. 
Sold at Moderate Prices. 
Rented and Exchanged, 


American 


has known that Chocolate was 
pleasant to the taste when the 
right product was used, either 
as a confection or a drink, 
but it was a revelation to find 
that Chocolat-Menier was 


« Nourishing as Meat. 
Thousands, footsore, famished and almost fainting 
under the unusual fatigue at the World’s Fair found 
how invigorating a cup of Chocolat-Menier is, 
and can now understand why 33 million pounds 
annually of this famous chocolate are consumed in 
the countries of the old world, where the motto is 
No Tea, No Coffee, No Cocoa. 
ee eee —_s ‘ 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR After investigation, we are The FISCHER PIANOS are used by the 
satisfied that one house ad- | best artists, and will be found in homes of 
CHOCO LAT vertising BreEAKFAsT Cocoa : F 
MENIER largely is not using any chem- | refinement, taste, and musical culture, 
icals in its preparation; our 
ANNUAL SALES EXCEED § statement applied to Cocoa 
33 MILLION POUNDS. 


000°S6 


ESTABLISHED 











made by the ‘‘ Dutch process.”’ 


If your Grocer has not Chocolat-lenier 
on sale send his nameand your address to 
86 W. Broadway N Y City or 59 Wabash Av Chicago { 1 0 F i FT H 4 V E eg 


paris. - - - TIENIER. - - LOonpon. COR. 16TH STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





WAREROOMS: 











This BEAUTIFUL, ORNAMENTAL and DECORATIVE WOODWORK for Doors, Transoms, Arches and Windows, 
known as MOORISH FRET-WORK, is manufactured (only) by 


Cc. S. RANSOM & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


There is no limit of design into which this work can be made. It is made of any domestic or imported woods, finished 
natural, stained, or in white and gold or bronzes, All leading decorating, drapery or furniture houses will supply you, Patented 


as an article of manufacture, September 15, 1885. New Vork Office, 10 West 28th Street. 


T has always been true of GODEYS that 
SUBSCRIBERS don’t leave single copies 
“lying around.” 
They bind them. 
Here is something to keep your magazine 
fresh and clean for 


BINDING. 


It is cheap and pretty! Price 60c. What 
do our subscribers think of it? 


Send inquiries to GODEY PUBLISHING CO., 
21 Park Row, New York. 
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ENTERTAIN 

f po INSTRUCTION 
OPTICIAN 
4.9 NASSAUS! S 


COLLES 





MA 





Ear LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


NY 


PUBLIC ‘EXHIBITIONS 


SUNDAY ZScroot WwoRK. 


) PAGE CATAL 0G UE FREE. 


S ror MANwith SMA CAPITA 





WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


$id. 50 in. Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
ing mart my & complete set of at- 
tachments an _arpereny flor 10 me a 4 an. 
~ where on 3) days’ trial. No we fad roy” 
vanee. 76,009 now in use. Mwai ‘oe Fair Saeaat = rare, 
a! “> ry: ay Bm og and agen ofit. 
E FREE CATALOGU E. 


Oxford ‘We. Co, ‘Me Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Hair to its Youthful Color” 
s scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 














Bt refute ora PB URLINGTON *STAY-ON.” 


Ask dealer or write Burlington Blanket Uo. Burlington, Wis. 


TUS 4° PLANTS By malt $1.00. 
OOK ON CACTI, pages, 10 cents. 
c AS ree. A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 


“NEW PLAYS 








READINGS, RECTTATIONS, 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! 
DE WITT, ROSE 8T., N. ¥. 








LEWIS’ 98% LYE 


The strongest and purest Lye made. Unlike other 
Lye, it being a fine powder and packed in a can 

with removable lid, the contents are always ready 
for use, Will make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling. It is the best for 
cleansing waste pipes, disinfecting sinks, closets, 
washing bottles, paints, trees, etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


ESPEY’S 


FRACRANT CREAM. 


For chai hands, face, lips, or any irritation 
of the skin. Is a scientific food and tonic for 
the skin and complexion. Prevents Aya & 
' wrinkles, or ageing of the skin. the face 
and hands soft, smooth and ve... ge for it 
and take no substitute 

SOLD BY ALL RELIABLE DRUGGISTS. 











VENETIAN IRON WORK. 


Easy and profitable home employment—antique and elegant designs— 
beautiful Christmas presents—we buy your for a stamp to 
finished work, Our manual of instruction is pay postage. 


A. J. WEED & CO., 106-108 Liberty 8t., N. Y¥. 
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CHARLES GOUNOD. 


““To my good friend, A. Mariant, beneficent discoverer of 
that admirable wine which has so often restored my strength.’ 








H 
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ch. Sanch 


For Body and Brain, 

Most popularly Since 30 YEARS ALL EmMINeNT PuysiciaNs RECOMMEND Over 7,000 
used tonic-stimu- written endorses 
lant in Hospitals, ments from prom- 
Public and Relig- inent physicians 
mrs VIN MARIANI Sie 


everywhere. America. 





(MARIANI WINE.) 


NOURISHES FORTIFIES REFRESHES 


Strengthens entire system; positively the most Agreeable, Effective and Lasting 
Renovator of the Vital Forces. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Every Test, STRICTLY ON ITS OWN Merits, Proves Its EXCEPTIONAL REPUTATION, 


PALATABLE AS CHOICEST OLD WINES. 


SPECIAL OFFER —We will mail, gratis, a collection of 20 Portraits 
and Autographs of Celebrities. 


London: 239 Oxtera street. MARIANI & CO., 52 West sth strest. 
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8. 
Rogers’ Statuette 
Groups, NO \S 
’ For Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
P f to $2 i 
rices from $5 to $20, on Yhane Are onl 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE BEFORE THE TERMS 
WM BI RUSH PUBLIC, mi, BEASONABLE. 
. ’ nay a Every Instru- 
142 Center St., NEW YORK, SWEET TONED. ment Full 
Bet. White and Walker Sts. SOLD ON A Warrante 
RS MERIT. a Catalogues Free 
By permission of John Rogers. 
EMERSON PIANO 00, 92 FIFTH ak NEW Yor«, 
485,629 PAIRS SOLD THROUGHOUT THE U. s. . & ROxESTe” ay ” BOfcAcD iH meee. 


PARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE on his Arctic Sock for men, 
women, and children. Recommended by 














physicians and nurses tor house, 
chamber and sick-room. Only 
sock tor rubber boots, it ab- 
sorbs pers iration. 
Ask shoe dealer, or 


Take a Course in the 
| STUDY 282% 
send 25c. with size. Nw ) Correspondence 
108 Dodiord Set, RAD me rr oer : [- A W Scho of of Law. ~ 
pectin J.COTNER, Jr.See’y 


DETROIT, MICH 
Dd EA Fo AND HEAD NOISES CURED 'd'g 
vee k's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies HO M 


tail. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.¥. “Write fo~ book of prootF REE 













particulars. 











ARCHITECTURAL qtr ate 


& SUGGESTIONS: FOR: PUBLIC:-AND- PRIVATE: BUILDING® ~ ; 
CUT ROO DE IND Sass ies ek 5 RMSES SPRIAIFURE” GUT Ce RR 


SIZE- oxi ‘STIFF: “BINDING: PRINTED: IN-TWO-COLORS «SENT: PREPA\D FOR#2 99-7 


ROBINSON: 4%6-SNYDER: ARCHITECTS: : 2 ReESexReURNS ACIRARE RS EA 
Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning QODEY’S. 
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“Primley’s 


California Fruit 











World's Fair Highest Awards 





Medal and Dipioma 
on our INCUBATOR and 
‘ BROODER Combined. 

Old Reliable” ke2dr 
If youare interested in Poultry, it will 
_ dcseapovtor sie eae oe 
on Poultry Culture. Address 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Quinc 
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Business men with exhausted nerves 
and tired heads need a stimulating 
food that will replace the daily wear 
and tear. The phosphorus, lime and 
sodium contained in 


— CLAM 


is what you must have. It is an ac- 

knowledged fact that no other food 

contains so large a percentage of nerve 

and brain stimulant as this. 

Never buy Clam Bouillon for the sick, 

except in Glass Bottles. 

Grocers and Drug; . ed 

Six int bottles expressed for $1.50. ni 

26 pint for book, ‘* Household ifints.” 
F. S. Burnham Co., 120 Ganesvoort St., N.Y. 
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: Bicycle : 
_— $ 
o Grace, strength, stability, and 3 
3 speed in the highest degree 3 
D4 are combined in Columbias. 3 
3 The superiority of our ma- 3 
3 chines can only be appreci- 3 
>4 ated by those who know 3 
Ld + 
* 
* 
@ 
& 
ene 3 
o 
BICYCLES 3 
® 
* e 
7 * 
+ * 
2 thoroughly. Made as nearly 3 
4 . ; aia 
© right as lies within human @ 
« > 
* power, the strength and 3 
7 ‘ 
3 lightness of the whole is in * 
: 
3 the harmony of the parts. > $ 
7 * 
3 * 
@ Catalogue free at our agencies, or by mail for two . 
@ 2-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, 
@ Chicago, Hartford. 3 
Sd 
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5 Fortwo years 
I have made 
S25 a week 
at Home. Instructions FREE to lady readers. Send stare p. 
(No bumbug.) MRS, J. A, MANNING, Box 97, ANNA, ©. ° 


A BEA U TI FU L a IW Y quilt of soo square inches 
made with package of 60 

splendid Silk pieces, assorted bright colors, 25c. 5 packs $1.00, 

Silk, Plush, and Velvet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, 5o0c. 


Lemarie’s Silk Mills, Little Ferry, N. J. 








DANIES, TURNER & Co., 
Foreign Express and Custom House Brokers, 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St, Louis Magazine is $1.50 a year, but 
in offering it to you at $1 for two years (which is less than cost) 
we hope to in that time get you so interested in our Monthly that 
you will continue taking the Magazine always. ‘The loss to us in 
sending it to you two years for ¢1 we consider as so much money 
spent in advertising our Magazine and creating a permanent and 
enormously increased circulation. Hence if the monthly visits 
of the St. Louis Magazine to your family for two years are made, 
we flatter ourselves you will become a permanent subscriber, 
Send along your dollar and receive the St. Louis Magazine for 
two full years. If you desire a late sample copy, send 10c for one, 
and also receive an 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 


with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters. 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, *St?sowts\'no.” 
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The SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER 


GUARANTEED 
+2 SO to do as good work as 
any high-priced ma- 
chine. Specially adapt- 
ed for use in private cor- 
respondence. Sent by 
mail or express prepaid 


on receipt of $2.75 


and hinges, soc. extra. 
Send for circular 


Simplex Typewriter Co., 80 Great Jones St., New York. 





Complexion Preserved, 


handsome walnut box, 
nickle - plated handle 


perfectly harmless. Ata 
mailed for &@ cts. Send for circular. > 





ADIES WANTED— ON SALARY OR COMMISSION 

to work for meathome. Address with self-addressed 
stamped envelope, MISS FLORA A. JONES, South 
Bend, Ind., proprietor of the famous BLUSH OF 
ROSES, for the complexion UINCELLA, for chapped 
hands, and PERFECTION CURLING FLUID, for the 
hair, the finest toilet articles in the world. Sold 
by all druggists, 






DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimples 
Liver- Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburnand’Tan,and restoresthe < 
skin to its original freshness, produc- ; 
ing @ clear and healthy complexion. S 
superior to all face ey ons and ; 

1 


druggists or ts 


OLE 










SS 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., T DO. O. 











WE All you have guessed about 

life insurance may be wrong. 
PAY If you wish to know the truth, 
POST- send for ‘‘ How and Why,”’ is- 


sued by the PENN Mutuat Lire, 
AGE. 921-3-5 Chestnut St., Phila. 


AGENTS COIN 


Money selling Beveridge Cooker. 
Latest and simplest cooking utensil. No 
odor. Food cannot burn. Saves labor 
and fuel. Cooks on oil, gas or coal stove. 

Agents Wanted, either sex. Big Pay. i 
A lady sold 1730 in one town. Address, 
W. E. BEVERIDGE, BALTIMORE, Mo. 








VEGETABLE AND FLOWER, PLANTS, 
SEEDS and Bulbs. Send six cents to pay postage on 
j 


Dreer’s Garden Catalogue, 184 pages, illus- 
trated, with practical directions, 


| HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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S years go by, and bicycles approach nearer to perfection in design, 
construction, and speed qualities, the Columbia, which for the 
17th year is offered for your consideration, easily maintains its 
position and reputation as the standard bicycle of the world. 

High up in the scale of public favor as Columbias have always 
stood, the 1894 models of these popular wheels will place them on a 
still higher plane. The complete organization of the Columbia estab- 
lishment, which to-day affords every possible facility for turning the 
raw materials into the finished product under our own immediate 
supervision and inspection, with our splendid force of trained heads and 
hands, all inspired with ambition for continued improvement both in 
quality and design, have combined to make our wheels a distinct tri- 
umph in bicycle construction, representing in the highest degree an 
artistic unity of lightness, strength, and grace; while at the same time, 
through the greater perfection and efficiency of our special machinery, 
and the combining of all departments of the work under one head, we 
secure greater economy in construction, and so are enabled to place our 
wheels on the market at a lower price than was ever before quoted for 
the highest grade pneumatic safety bicycle. 





Our illustrated catalogue is the most beautiful and comprehensive book ever issued by a 
Bicycle establishment, and should be in the hands of every intending purchaser of a wheel. 
It is free at Columbia agencies, or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. Address CATALOGUE 
DEPARTMENT. 





You should have on your writing table or desk a Columbia Pad Calendar. A leaf for 
every day — ample room for memoranda— bright, attractive, dainty, both ornamental and 
useful, the most convenient calendar issued, and mailed for seven 2-cent stamps. Address 
CALENDAR DEPARTMENT. 


IN WRITING, MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 
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ANNA H. JACKS. 


|_actated 


Food 


Saves 
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=3 Babies’ Lives 





‘* Baby Anna has used Lactated Food 
since she was three days old. It is a 
grand food, and I am thankful our physi- 
cian recommended it, for I feel that our 
baby has done better than she could have 
done with anything else.”” Mrs. L. N. 
Jacks, Ottawa, Ill. 


Bay A 25 cent can of Lactated Food, for trial, 
mailed free for 8 cents to pay postage. WELLS, 
Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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BURNHAM’S 
BEEF 
WINE IRON 


PRICE soc. pint. Let those who have 

pale faces try it. It is A GREAT RES- 

TORATIVE TONIC that acts upon the 

blood immediately. 

Be Sure You Cet BURNHAM’S. 

Our formula is a secret. No other is 
just as good.” All grocers sell it. 


Six int bottles ressed f. . Send 
past |, book—** Household inte! % 


E.8. BURNHAM CO., 120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. | 




















9 
Any Books You Need 
and cannot get near home will be 
promptly supplied by us at 

PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 

’ y 
Special attention to Holiday Books 
and Standard Works. Address } 


FHE LAWRENCE AGENCY, 
Madison Square Bank Building, 


NEW YORK. 
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DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes, which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel, 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath, 
The formula of SOZOdont includes only botanic in- 
gredients and it contains only the purest and most 
salutary of these, 








AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “* Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wileox Spccific Co., Phila., Pa. 








LADY WANTED at home, to assist us preparing ad- CATALOGUES FREELL 





dresses, also other writing and easy —_— 
office work. $25 to $30 per week entire 
WOMAN'S COOPERATIVE TOILET CU., MLWAUREE: Wik) int BICYCLES of all makes, grades and 
sizes, at prices from $12 to $165, 
? -_ , : and a complete line of Cycle Sundries 
for D Clubs, Comedies, farces, tab!eaux- 
CRRA RAS 8x Dramatis inte Commotion, fesees, tobicene 


and school exhibitions. Wigs and beards paper scenery, minstrel at our Retail Department, 
goods, etc. Send for descriptive list No-15. HAROLD ROORBACH. 


Theatrical Bookseller, 132 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. { 7386 Broadway, New York. 
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I am now prepared to present for your consideration 
a larger, finer, and more select stock of Diamond and 
Gem Jewelry than ever before. The magnificent Dia- 
mond Star represented in this illustration is fully worth 


$150. My price is only . . . . . . $75.00 
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I import all Diamonds and other Precious Stones in 
the rough, free of custom duty; cut, polish, and have 
special settings made for them on the premises, thus 
effecting a saving of 50%. The Marquise ring repre- 
sented in the illustration is fully worth $100, My price 


a a a a 





I have a large assortment of fashionable Diamond 
Scarf Pins, with Turquoise, Emerald or Sapphire cen- 
tres. They are very fashionable and generally retail at 


$50. My price for same as illustration . $25.00 
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WATCHES. 


E, Howard double extra heavy solid gold 14 carat 
heavy case, regular price $65, present price, $49. 

Waltham, same, regular $30, present price, 19.00 

Silver Waltham, regular $12, present price, a 

All Watches warranted perfect timers and kept in 
order for six years free. 


-- MOMDOots=: - 
“Seat eoe 
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The Optical Department is under the immediate 
direction of Professor Meyer, Fitting, examination 
and prescription free. 
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with a lot of patent medicines in hopes of curing 
coughs and colds, lame sides and aching backs, 
rheumatism, kidney pains or neuralgia; use a rem- 
edy that will do its work while you work, use what 
physicians recommend and use Dr. Grosvenor's 


BELL-CAP-SIC 
PLASTERS. 


** * © © “ Bell-cap-sic Plasters and I are old 
dytonde, and I can unheettatingly say that they are 
the best plasters made, for I te tried all kinds, and 
I think Iam competent to pm ad ve ae Mabon, 
; Ae Allegheny, at one time prescribed two or three 
nds of plasters for me, but none of them had the 
slightest effect, when a neighbor insisted on my try- 
ing a Bell-cap-sic Plaster. It acted likeacharm, and 
ever since I and my om have been using them, 
and no other. I know that after my expe e Dr. 
Mabon, before his death, would never Gresortbe any 
other kind of wanes but put Belt cap-sic, 


ruly, 
“Emsworth, Pa., Now! 8, 1893. «Mrs, Geo. LYLE.” 


Bell-cap-sic Plasters cure by absorption, when all 
others fail. Try one, and you will say, with thou- 
sands of others, that they 


‘Give Quick Relief 
: From Pain. 


AUTION.—The genuine Bell-cap-sic Plasters have a picture of a Bellin the back cloth—look for it. For sale by 
was, every where—25 cents each—or J. M. GROSVENOR & CO., Boston, Mass, 


K RE M LI N C REA M, foo poy on epg te | me ond Mig =~ Agee 
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rupted success. 


a ‘Silk. 


Prudent purchasers save time and mental 
friction by careful discrimination in their se- 
lection of sewing materials. 
shows Silk, Button-Hole Twist, and Worsted 
= Roll Braid, each bearing the name Corticelli, 
> which is a guarantee of excellence. The 
reputation of this brand has been secured by 

a” fifty-five years of effort, attended by uninter- 
With this 1 name on Silk, Twist, and Braid, all of one shade to 


This group 


match the garment and each other, no thoughtful buyer hesitates. 


NONOTUCK SILK CoO., 


New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
an 


d St. Paul. 





T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
AM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and eve’ 
‘® blemish on beauty, and defies detection. % 
has stood .the test of 43 years, 
Mae and is so harmless we taste it to 
Ajj be sure it is properly made. 
Accept no countertelt of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut-ton (a pa- 
tient): ‘‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.’’ For 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones St., New York. 
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PURIFIES as well as 
No other cosmetic 
will do it. 


Beautifies the Skin 



















AGENTS $50 to 100,55 


> Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need- 

ed atevery house, place of business or farm 
the yearround. “Home” Eleetrie Motor 
runsall kindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
est poweron earth. Connected instantly to 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale. Guar- 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free, 








You can write sentences in an 
SHORTHAND. a. By, the celebrated non- 
shading, non-position, connective vowel PERNIN method. Read 
like print ; great brevity. Lessons by Mai. Trial Free. 


Write to H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, THE PRINCE OF BULGARIA, 








THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, 
THE CZAR OF RUSSIA, THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT, 
THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY, THE SHAH OF PERSIA, 
THE KING OF ITALY, THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN, 
THE GRAND DUKE OF BADEN, THE BEY OF TUNIS, 


and other dignitaries of State and Church, usually travel on special trains, 
run at large expense, but 


The American Citizen 


can travel on just as fine trains every day of the week at the cost of a 
single ticket, and tickets come cheap these days. No foreign potentate 
has anything better than the Palace Buffet-Library Cars, Dining and 
Sleeping Cars, Family Tourist Sleepers and Day Coaches in use on the 
Great Northern's Trans-Continental Route, between St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis (Helena Butte), Spokane and Seattle. 


The Vice-President of the United States, 


the Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, came East from the Pacific Coast in July on 
the Great Northern, and, in a talk with a St. Paul reporter, said: ‘‘I con- 
sider the road one of the most remarkable in America, new in construc- 
tion, but perfect in accommodations, equipment and management. We 
were delighted with the service: the Buffet Car, with its bath room, 
barber shop, library, easy chairs, writing and card tables, smoking rooms, 
observation windows, etc., was a regular club house on wheels. The 
scenery is magnificent, and the track, having rock ballast, is free from 
dust. It was built without governmental subsidy or local aid, and 
deserves well of the people.” 


The Secretary of the Interior, 


the Hon. Hoke Smith, went West to the Coast on the Great Northern, 
and speaks in high praise of the superior accommodations and wonder- 


ful scenery. 
The Papal Ablegate, 


Monsignor Satolli, traveled over the Great Northern to make an official 
visit to the Catholic dioceses in the Pacific Coast States, and on _ his 
return expressed in eloquent terms his pleasure with the excellent train 
service, and his delight with the variety and impressive character of the 
_— scenery along the road, and the possibilities of northwestern 
growth. 

Address F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn., 


for publications and information about rates, routes, localities, business 
chances, etc., or 


L. W. LAKE, Gen. Agent, A. C. HARVEY, Gen. Agent, 
' 375 Broadway, New York. 228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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At a good restaurant 


you often order those delicate dishes with delicious 
sauces, which you are not accustomed to have at 
home. But did it ever occur to you that with 





Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef 


as a stock or basis, you could have these very dishes made at 


home, even if you don't keep a ‘‘ professional” cook? 


lliss [aria Parloa 


tells you how to do it. 





100 of her recipes sent pomee 
by Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, 
New York. 














KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


, OYRUP oF Fics 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
BS%, in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
a ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
B®) truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
yr tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
‘. Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 
i,’ of the medical profession, because it 
acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. Sen Prenciess, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., = keusyie: by, 
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GRAND CENTRAL STATION in the 
centre of New York City. 
The Hudson River for one hundred 
and fifty miles. 
The beautiful Mohawk Valley, in 


which are some of the finest 
landscapes in America. 


Niagara Falls, the world’s greatest 
cataract. 

The Adirondack Mountains, “the 
Nation's pleasure ground and 
Sanitarium.” 

The Empire State Express, the 
fastest train in the world. 


The Thousand Islands, the fisher- 
man’s Paradise. 
The New York and Chicago Limited, 
the most luxurious train in 
the world. 


Are a few of the many attractions 
offered the public by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


America’s Greatest Railroad. 


























Press of J. J. Little & Co., Astor Place, New York 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, Highest of all 
in leavening strength.-Latest United States Govern- 
ment Fool Report, 

RovAr BAKING Powprr Co.,, 106 Wall St., N. Y. 








Of 
the 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN: EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


| BREAKFAST COCOA, . . 
Premium No. 1 Chocolate, ‘ 
Vanilla Chocolate, Re iets 


German Sweet Chocolate, . 
Cocoa Butter, . A) GE aE de 

















For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” and 
“uniform even composition.” 


W. BAKER & 60., Dorchester, Milas. 
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FOK FLANNELS. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 











Not 
Responsible 


As regards food adulteration, the 
grocer is in no wise responsible 
for the acts of the manufacturer. 
If people want goods at cheap fig- 
ures they must expect quality to 
correspond. 


pe PRICE 


DELICIOUS 


Flavoring venus 


Extracts oar: 


come a few cents higher than other 
extracts in the market, but they 
contain no poisonous or hurtful 
matter; their quality is the high- 
est, their flavor tne finest. 

Send for Dr. Price’s book, ‘‘ Delicious 
Desserts.” Mailed free. 

Prick FLAVORING EXTRACT Co., 

Chicago. 

















